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PREFACE. 



In presenting to the public a new treatise upon 
Moral Science, it may not be improper to state 
the circumstances which led to the undertaking, 
and the design which it is intended to accomplish. 

When it became my duty to instruct in Moral 
Philosophy, in. Brown University, the text-book 
in use was the work of Dr. Paley. From many 
of his principles I found myself compelled to dis- 
sent, and, at first, I contented myself with stating 
to my classes my objections to the author, and 
offering, my views, in the form of familiar conver- 
sations, upon several of the topics which he dis- 
cusses. These views, for my own convenience, 
I soon committed to paper, and delivered, in the 
form of lectures. In a few years, these lectures 
had become so far extended, that, to my surprise, 
they contained, by themselves, the elements of a 
different system from that of the text-book which 
I was teaching. To avoid the inconvenience of 
teaching two different systems, I undertook to 
reduce them to order, and to make such addi- 
tions, as would render the work in some measure 
complete within itself. I thus relinquished the 
work of Dr. Paley, and, for some time, have 
1* 
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been in the habit of instructing solely by lecture. 
The success of the attempt exceeded my expec-- 
tations, and encouraged me to hope, that the 
publication of what I had delivered to my classes, 
might, in some small degree, facilitate the study 
of moral science. 

From these circumstances the work has de- 
rived its character. Being designed for the pur- 
jx)ses of instruction, its aim is, to be simple, clear, 
and purely didactic. I have rarely gone into ex- 
tended discussion, but have contented myself 
with the attempt to state the moral law, and the 
reason of it, in as few and as comprehensive 
terms as possible. The illustration of the princi- 
ples, and the application of them to cases in or- 
dinary life, I have generally left to ^ the instructor, 
or to the student himself. Hence, also, I have 
omitted every thing which relates to the history 
of opinions, and have made but little allusion 
even to the opinions themselves, of those from 
whom I dissent. To have acted otherwise, 
would have extended the undertaking greatly be- 
yond the limits which I had assigned to myself; 
and it seemed to me not to belong to the design 
which I had in view. A work which should at- 
tempt to exhibit what was true, appeared to me 
more desirable than one which should point out 
what was exploded, discuss what was doubtful, 
or disprove what was false. 

In the course of the work, I have quoted but 
few authorities, as, in preparing it, I have refer- 
red to but few books. I make this remark in no 
manner for the sake of laying claim to originality, 
but to avoid the imputation of using the labors of 
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Others without acknowledgment When I com- 
menced the undertaking, I attempted to read ex- 
tensively, but soon found it so difficult to arrive 
at any definite results, in this manner, that the 
necessities of my situation obliged me to rely 
upon my own reflection. That I have thus come 
to the same conclusions with many others, I 
should be unwilling to doubt. When this coinci- 
dence of opinion has come to my knowledge, I 
have mentioned it. When it is not mentioned, it 
is because I have not known it. 

The author to whom I am under the greatest 
obligations is Bishop Butler. The chapter on 
Conscience is, as I suppose, but little more than 
a development of his ideas on the same subject. 
How much more I owe to this incomparable wri- 
ter, I know not. As it was the study of his ser- 
mons on human nature, that first turned my at- 
tention to this subject, there are, doubtless, many 
trains of thought which I have derived from him, 
but which I have not been able to trace to their 
source, as they have long since become incorpo- 
rated with my own reflections. The article on 
the Sabbath, as is stated in the text, is derived 
chiefly from the tract of Mr. J. J. Gurney, on the 
same subject. Entertaining those views of the 
Sacred Scriptures, which I have expressed in the 
work itself, it is scarcely necessary to add here, 
that I consider them the great source of moral 
truth ; and that a system of ethics will be true, 
just in proportion as it develops their meaning. 
To do this has been my object ; and to have, in 
ever so humble a manner, accomplished it, I shall 
consider as the greatest possible success. 
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Jt is not without much diffidence, that I have 
ventured to lay before the public a work on this 
important subject That something of this sort 
was needed, has long been universally confessed. 
Mj^ professional duty led me to undertake it; 
and I trust that the hope of usefulness has in- 
duced me to prepare it for publication. If I 
have not been so happy as to elucidate truth, 1 
have endeavored to express myself in such a 
manner, that the reader shall have as little trou- 
l)le as possible in detecting my errors. And if 
it shall be found, that I have thrown any light 
whatever upon the science of human duty, I shall 
have unspeakable cause for gratitude to that 
Spirit, whose inspiration alone teacheth man un- 
derstanding. And my cause for gratitude will 
scarcely be less, should my failure incite some 
one, better able than myself to do justice to the 
subject, to a more successful undertaking. 

Brown University, April, 1835. 
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SECOND EDITION, 



A SECOND edition of the Elements of Moral 
Science having been demanded, within a much 
shorter period than ^as anticipated, I have given 
to the revisal of it all the attention which my 
avocations have permitted. 

The first edition, owing to circumstances 
which could not be foreseen, was, unfortunately. 
In several places, inaccurate in typographical exe- 
cution. I have endeavored, I hope with better 
success, to render the present edition, in this 
respect, less liable to censure. In a few cases, 
single words and modes of expression have also 
been changed. I have, however, confined myself 
to verbal corrections, and have, in no case that I 
remember, intentionally altered the sense. 

Having understood that the work has been 
introduced, as a text-book, into some o( our 
highest seminaries .of education, I hope that f 
may be forgiven, if I suggest a few hints as to 
the manner in which I suppose it may be most 
successfully used for this purpose. 
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1. In the recitation room, let neither instructor 
nor pupil ever make use of the book. 

2. Let the portion previously assigned for the 
exercise, be so mastered by the pupil, botli in 
plan and illustration, that he will be able to re- 
cite it in order, and explain the connection of the 
different parts with each other, without the ne- 
cessity of assistance from his instructor. To give 
the language of the author is not, of course, 
desirable. It is sufficient if the idea be given. 
The questions of the instructor should have 
respect to principles that may be deduced from 
the text, practical application of the doctrines, 
objections which may be raised, &c. 

3. Let the lesson which was recited on one 
day, be invariably reviewed on the day succeed- 
ing. 

4. As soon as any considerable progress has 
been made in the work, let a review from the 
beginning be commenced. This should com- 
prehend, for one exercise, as much as had been 
previously recited in two or three days ; and 
should be confined to a brief analysis of the 
argument, with a mere mention of the illustra- 
tions. 

6. As soon as the whole portion thus far re- 
cited, has been reviewed, let a new review be 
commenced, and continued in the same manner ; 
and thus on successively, until the work is com- 
pleted. By pursuing this method, a class will, 
at any period of the course of study, be enabled, 
with the slightest effort, to recall whatever they 
have already acquired; and when the work is 
rompleted, they will be able to pursue the whole 
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thread of the argument, from the beginning tc 
the end ; and thus to retain a knowledge, not 
only of the individual principles, but also of their 
relations to each other. 

Biit the advantage of this mode of study is 
not confined to that of a more perfect know^l- 
edge of this or of any olher book. By present- 
ing the whole field of thought at one view be- 
fore the mind, it will cultivate the power of 
pursuing an extended range t)f argument ; of 
examining and deciding upon a connected chain 
of reasoning ; and will, in no small degree, ac- 
custom the student to carry forward in his own 
mind a train of original investigation. 

I have been emboldened to make these sug- 
gestions, not in the least because I suppose the 
present work worthy of any peculiar attention 
from an instructor, but simply because, having 
been long in the habit of pursuing this method, 
and having witnessed its results in my owa 
classes, I have thought it my duty to suggest it 
to those who are engaged in the same profession 
with myself. Other instructors may have suc- 
ceeded better with other methods. I have suc- 
ceeded best with this. 

At the suggestion of some of his friends, the 
author has it in contemplation to prepare a small 
abridgment of the present work, in duodecimo, 
for the use of schools and academies. It will 
be published as soon as his engagements will 
permit. 

Brown Unitersitt, September, 1835i 
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FOURTH EDITION 



The publishers having thought proper to give to the 
Elements of Moral Science a more permanent fonn, I 
have revbed tlie work with all the care that my engage- 
ments would allow. In doing tliis, I have made many 
verbal alterations ; I have modified, some paragraphs ; some 
1 have transposed, and a few I have added. 

I embrace, with pleasure, this opportunity of returning 
my grateful acknowledgments to those gentlemen who, 
either privately or through the medium of the press, have 
favored me with tlieir critical remarks. I have endeavored 
to weigh their suggestions with all the impartiality in my 
power. Where I have been convinced of error, I have 
altered tlie text. Where I have only doubted, I have suffer- 
ed it to remain ; as it seemed profitless merely to • exchange 
one doubtful opinion for another. Where, notwithstanding the 
arguments advanced, my views remained unchanged, 1 have 
also contented myself with allowing the text to stand with- 
out additional remark. The reasons for so doing may be 
very briefly stated : — I supposed that those considerations 
in iavor of what I had advanced, which occurred to me, 
would naturally occur to any other person ; and I seem to 
myself to have observed that the public really take very 
little interest in the controversies of authors. A very con- 
siderable amount of manuscript, which I had prepared for 
the purpose of publication, in connection with this edition, 1 
have therefore suffered to lie quietly in my desk. 

Browit University, January 1837 
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THEORETICAL ETHICS. 



CHAPTER FIRST. 

OF THE ORIGIN OF OUR NOTION OF THE MORAL 
QUALITY OF ACTIONS. 

SECTION 4. 

OF JIORAL LAW. 

Ethics, or Moral Philosophy, b the Science of Moral 
Law. 

The first question which presents itself is, What is moral 
law ? Let us then inquire, first, what Is law ; and, secondly, 
what b moral law. 

By the term law, I think, we generally mean a form of 
expression, denoting either a nKxle of existence, or an order 
of sequence. 

Thus, the first of Sir Isaac Newton's laws, namely, that 
every body will continue m a state of rest, or of uniform 
motion in a right line, unless compelled by some force to 
change its state, denotes a mode of existence. 

The third law of motion, that, to every action of one 
body upon another, there b an equal and contiary reaction, 
denotes an order of sequence ; that b, it declares the gen- 
eral fact, that, if one event occur, the constitution of things 
under which we exbt, b such, that another event will also 
occur. 

The axioms in Mathematics are laws of the same kind. 
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Thus, the axiom, ^^ if equals be added to equals, the wholes 
will be equal," denotes an order of sequence, in respect to 
quantity. 

Of the same nature are the laws of Chemistry. Such, 
for instance, is the law that, if soda be saturated with mun- 
atic acid, the result will be common salt. 

Thus, also, in Intellectual Philosophy. K a picture of 
a visible object be formed upon the retina, and the impres- 
sion be communicated, by the nerves, to the brain, tlie 
result will be fih act of perception. 

The meaning of law, when referring to civil society, is 
substantially the same. It expresses an established order 
of sequence between a specified action, and a particular 
mode of reward or of punishment. Such, in general, is the 
meaning of law. 

. Moral Philosophy takes it for granted that there is in 
human actions amoral quality ; that is, that a human action 
may be either right or wrong. Every one knows that we 
may contemplate the 'same action as wise or unwise; as 
courteous or mipolite ; as graceful or awkward ; and, also, 
as light or wrong. It can have escaped the observation of 
no one, that there are consequences distinct fix)m each 
other, which follow an action, and which are connected, 
respectively, with each of its attributes. To take, for 
mstance, a moral quality. Two men may both utter what 
is false ; the one mtending to speak the truth, the other 
intending to deceive. Now, some of the consequences of 
this act are common to both cases, namely, that the hearers 
may, in both cases, be deceived. But it is equally man- 
ifest, that tliere are also consequences peculiar to the case 
in which the speaker intended to deceive ; as, for example, 
the effects upon his own moral character, and upon the 
estimation in which he is held by the community. And 
thus, in general, Moral Philosophy proceeds upon the sup- 
position that there exists in the actions of men a moral 
quality, and that there are certain sequences connected by 
our Creator witli the exhibition of that quality. 

A moral law is, therefore, a fonn of expression denoting 
an orcler of sequence established between the moral quality 
of actions, and their results. 
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) Moral Philosophyj or Ethics, Is the science which c^assi^ 

' fies and illusti'ates moral law. 

^ "Here it may be worth while to remark, that an order of 
sequence established, supposes, of necessity, an E^tablisher. 

^ Hence Moral Philosophy, as well as every other science, 

' procei ds upon the supposition of the existence of a 
universal cause, the Creator of all things, who has made 
eveiy thing as it is, and who has subjected all things to tlie 
relations which they sustain. And hence, as all relations, 
whether •moral or physical, are the result of His enactment, 
an order of sequence once discovered in morals, is just a? 
invariable as an order of sequence in physics. 

Such being the fact, it is evident, that the moial laws of 
God can never be varied by the institutions of man, an) 
more than the physical laws. The results which God has 
connected with actions, will inevitably occur, all the createc 

S)wer in the universe to the contrary notwithstanding, 
or can these consequences be eluded or averted, any 
more than the sequences which follow by the laws of grav 
itation. What should we think of a man who expected to 
leap from a precipice, and, by some act of sagacity, elude 
the effect of the accelerating power of gravity? or, of 
another, who, by the exercise of his own will, determined 
to render himself imponderable ? Every one who believes 
God to have establbhed an order of sequences in morals, 
must see that it is equally absurd, to expect to violate, with 
impunity, any moral law of the Creator. 

Yet men have always flattered themselves with the hope 
that they could violate mmal law, and escape tlie conse- 

?[uences which God has established. The reason is obvious, 
n pkysicsy the consequent follows the antecedent, often 
immediately, and most commonly after a stated and well 
kno\^Ti interval. In jnorals, the result is frequently long 
delayed ; and the ti7ne of its occurrence is always uncertain. 
Hence, " because sentence against an evil work is not exe- 
cuted speedily, therefore the hearts of tlie sons of men are 
fully set m diem to do evil." But time, whether long o« 
short, has neither power nor tcndermi to change the order 
of an established sequence. The time required for vege- 
tation, in different orders of plants, may \ ary ; but yet 
3 
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wheat will always produce wheat, and an acorn will always 
produce an oak. That such is the case in morals, a heathen 
poet has taught us : 

Raro antecedentem scelestum 
Desenilt, pede pcena claudo. 

HoR. Ub. 3. Car. 2. 

A higher authority has admonished us, " Be not deceived , 
Grod is not mocked ; whatsoever a man sotoeih^ that shaQ 
he also reap," It is also to be remembered, that, in morals 
as well as m physics, the harvest is always more abiuidant 
than the seed from which it springs. 



SECTION II. 

WHAT IS A MORAL ACTION^ ^ 

Action, from actum, the supine of the Latin verb ago^ 
I do, signifies something done ; the putting forth of some 
power. 

But under what circumstances must power be put forth, 
in order to render it a moral action ? 

1. A machine is, in common conversation, said to be 
poweriiiL A vegetable is said to put forth its leaves, a 
tree to bend its branches, or a vine to run towards a prop ; 
but we never speak of these instances of power, as actions. 

2. Action is never affirmed, but of beings possessed of a 
will; that is, of those in whom the putting fortli of power 
is immediately consequent upon their detennination to put 
it forth. Could we conceive of animate beings, whose 
exertiois had no connection with their will, we should not 
speak of such exertions as actions. 

3. Action, so far as we know, is affirmed only of beings 
possessed of intelligence ; that is, who are capable of com- 
prehending a particular end, and of adopting the means 
necessar}' to accomplish it. An action is somethmg done ; 
that is, some change effected. But man effects change^ 
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only by means of stated antecedents. An action, there 
fore, in such a being, supposes some change in view, and 
some means employed for the purpose of effecting it. 

We do not, however, affinn this as essential. Suppose 
a being so constituted as to be able to effect changes witli- 
out the use of means ; acticm would then not involve the 
necessity of intelligence, in the sense in which it is here 
explained. All that would be necessary, would be the 
previous conception of the change which he intended to 
effect. 

4. All this exists in man. He is voluntary and intelli- 
gent, capable of foreseeing the result of an exertion of 
|>ower, and that exertion of power is subject to his will. 
This is sufficient to render man the subject of govern- 
ment. He can foresee the results of a particular action, and 
can will, or not will, to accomplish it. And other results 
can be connected with the action, of such a nature as to 
influence his will in one direction or in another. Ihus, a 
man may know that stabbing another will produce dead). 
He has it in his power to will or not to will it. But such 
other consequences tnay be connected by. society witli tlie 
actj that, though on many accounts he would desire to do 
it, yet, on otlier and graver accounts, he would prefer 
not to do it. This is sufficient to render man a subject of 
government. But is this all that is necessary to constitute 
man a moral agent ; tliat is, to render him a subject of 
moral government ? 

May not all this be affirmed of brutes ? Are they not 
voluntary, and even, to some extent, intelligent agents ? 
Do they not, frequently, at least, comprehend the relation 
of means to an end, and voluntarily put forth the power 
necessary for the accomplishment of that end- Do tJiey 
not manifestly design to injure us, and also select the most 
appropriate means for effecting their purpose ? And can 
we not connect such results with their actions, as shall 
influence their will, and prevent or excite the exercise of 
their power ? We do this, whenever we caress or intimi- 
date them, to prevent them from injuring us, or to excite 
them to labor. They are, then, subjects of government, 
as tmly as man. 
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Is there, then, no difference between the intelligent and 
voluntary action of a brute, and the moral action of a 
man ? Suppose a brute and a man both to penonn the 
same action ; as, for mstance, suppose the brute to kill its 
offspring, and tlie man to murder liis child. Are tliese 
actions of tlie same character ? Do we entertain the same 
feelings towards the authors of them ? Do we treat tlie 
authors in the same manner, and with tlie design of pro- 
ducing VD them the same result ? 

I think no one can answer these questions in the affir- 
mative. We pity the brute, but we areJUled with itidig, 
nation against the man. In the one case, we say there 
has been harm done ; in the other, irgim/ committed. We 
feel that the man deserves purdshment : we have no such 
feeling towards the brute. We say that the man has done 
wrtmg ; but we never affirm this of the brute. We may 
attempt to produce in die brute such a recollection of the 
offence, as may deter liim fix)m the act m future ; but we 
can do no more. We attempt, in the other case, to make the 
man sensible of the act as wrong, and to produce in him a 
radical change of character ; so that he not only would 
not commit the crime again, but would be inherently averse 
to the commission of it. 

These considerations are, I tliink, sufficient to render it 
evident, that we perceive an element in the actions of men, 
which does not exist in the actions of brutes. What is 
this element ? 

If we should ask a child, he would tell us that the man 
knows better. This would be his mode of explaining it. 

But what is meant by knowing better? Did not the 
brute and the man both know that the result of their action 
would be harm ? Did not both intend that it should be 
haiTn ? In what respect, then, did the one know bettei 
than the otlier? 

I thbk that a plain man or a child would answer, the 
man knew that he ovght not to do it, and that the bmle 
<Jid 7wt know that he aught not to do it ; or he might say, 
die man knew, and the brute did not know, tliat it was 
v^rofig ; but whatever terms he might employ, they would 
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involve the same idea. I do not know that a philosopher 
^ould give a more satisfactory answer. 

If the question, then, be asked, what is a moral action ? 
we may a^iswer, it is the voluntary action of an intelligent 
agent, who is capable of distinguishing between right and. 
wrong;.j)r-jifLdistmgui5hiBg what he ought, from what he 
ought not, to^dpi. 

It is,~Tiowever, to be remarked, that, although action is 
defined to be the putting forth of power, it is not intended 
to be asserted, that the moral quality exists only where 
power is actwiJly exerted. It is manifest, that our thoughts 
and resolutions may be deserving either of praise or of 
blame ; that is, may be eidier right or wrong, where tliey 
do not appear in action. When the will consents to the 
performance of an action, though the act be not done, tlie 
omniscient Deity jusdy considers us as either virtuous or 
vicious. 

From what has been said, it may be seen that thwe 
exists, in the actions of men, an element which does not 
exist m the actions of brutes. Hence, though both are 
subjects of government, the government of the one shouU 
be constructed upon pimciples different from that of the 
other. We can operate upon brutes only by fear of pun- 
ishment, and hope of reward. We can operate upon man, 
not only in this manner, but, also, by an appeal to his con- 
sciousness of right and wrong ; and by die use of such 
means as may improve his moral nature. Hence, all 
modes of punishment which treat men as we treat brutes, 
are as unpliilosophical as they are thoughdess, cruel and vin- 
dictive. Such are those systems of criminal jurisprudence, 
which have m view nothing more than the bfliction of 
pain upon the offender. The leading object of all such 
systems should be to reclaim the vicious. Such was the 
result to which all the investigations of Howard led. Such 
is the improvement which Prison Discipline Societies aio 
laboring to effect. 

And it is worthy of remark, that the Christian precept 

respecting the treatment of injuries, proceeds precisely 

uj)on this principle. The New Testament teaches us lo 

love our enemies, to do good to those that hate us, to over- 

3* 
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came evil with good ; tliat is, to set before a man who does 
wrong, the strongest possible exemplification of the opposite 
moral quality, righL Now, it is manifest, that notliing 
would be so likely to show to an injurious person the tur- 
pitude of his own conduct, and to produce in him self- 
reproach and repentance, as precisely this sort of moral 
exhibition. Revenge and retaliation might, or might not, 
prevent a repetition of the injury to a particular individual. 
The requiting of evil with good, in addition to this effect, 
has an inherent tendency to produce sorrow for the act, 
and dislike to its moral quality ; and thus, by producing a 
change of character, to prevent the repetition of the offence 
under all circumstances hereafter. 



SECTION III. 

IN WHAT PART OF AN ACTION DO WE DISCOVER ITS MORAL 
aUALITY? 

In a deliberate action, four distinct elements may be 
commonly observed. These are — 

1. The outward act, as when I put money into the hands 
of another. 

2. The conception of this act, of which the external 
performance is the mere bodying forth. 

3. The resolution to carry that conception into effect. 

4. The intention, or design, with which all this is done. 
Now, the moral quality does not belong to the external 

act , for the same external act may be performed by two 
men, while its moral character is, m the two cases, entirely 
dissimilar. 

Nor does it belong to the conception of the external act, 
nor to the resolution to carry that conception into effect : 
for the resolution to perform an action can have no other 
character than that of the action itself. It must, then. 
11 side in the Intention. 
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That such is the fact, may be illustrated by an example. 
A and B both give to C a piece of money. Tlie} both 
conceived of this action before they performed it. They 
both resolved to do precisely what they did. In all tliis, 
both actions coincide. A, however, gave it to C, with 
the intention of procuiing the murder of a friend ; B, with 
the intention of relieving a family in distress. It is evident 
that, in this case, the intention gives to the action its char- 
acter as right or wrong. 

That the moral quality of the action resides in tlie inten- 
tion, may be evident fix>m various other considerations. 
/,1. By reference to the intention, we inculpate or .excul- 
pate others, or ourselves, without any respect to the hap- 
piness or misery actually produced. Let the result of an 
action be what it may, we hold a man guilty simply on the 
ground of intention, or, on the same ground, we hold him 
mnocent. Thus, also, of ourselves. We are conscious of 
guilt or of innocence, not from the result of an action, but 
from the intention by wliich we were actuated. 
^ ?. We always distinguish between bemg the mstrument 
of good, and intending it. We are grateful to one who is 
the cause of good, not in the proportion of the amount 
effected, but of the amount intended. 

Intention may be wrong in various ways. 

As, for instance, first, where we intend to injure another, 
as in cruelty, malice, revenge, deliberate slander. 

Here, however, it may be remarked, that we may intend 
to inflict pain, without intending wrong ; for we may be 
guiltyspf the violation of no right. Such is the case, when 
pain is inflicted for the purposes of justice ; for it is mani- 
fest, that, if a man deserve pain, it is no violation of right 
to inflict it. Hence we see the difierence between hajw, 
injury^ and punishment. We harm another when we act- 
ually inflict pain ; we injure him when we inflict pain in 
violation of his rights ; we punish him when we inflict pain 
which he deserves, and to which he has been property 
adjudged — ^and, in so doings vthere is, therefore, a violation 
of no right. 

ji2. Intention is wrong, where we act for the gratification 
of ciir own passions .without any respect to the happiness 
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of otliers. Such is Jie case of seduction, ambition, wid, m 
nations, commonly, of war. Every man is bound to restrain 
the indulgence of his passions within sucli limits, tliat they 
will work no ill to his neighbor. If they actually inflict 
mjury, it is no excuse to say tliat he had no ill will to the 
individual injured. The Creator never conferred on hiiii 
the right to destroy anotlier's happiness for his own gratifi- 
cation. 

3 As the right and wrong of an action reside in the 
intention, it is evident, tliat, where an action is intended, 
though it be not actually performed, that intention is worthy 
of praise or blame, as truly as the action itself, provided die 
action itself be wholly out of our power. Thus God re* 
wai'ded David for intending to build the temple, though he 
did not permit him actually to build it. So, he who intends 
to murder anotlier, though he may fail to execute his pur- 
pose, is, in the sight of God, a murderer. Tlie meditation 
• upon wickedness with pleasure, comes under tlie same con- 
demnation. 

4. As the right or wrong exists m die intention, wherever 
a particular intention is essential to virtuous action, the 
performance of die external act, without that intention, is 
destitute of the element of virtue. Thus, a child is bound 
to obey his parents, with the intention of thus manifesting 
his love and gratitude. If he do it from fear, or from hope 
of gain, the act is destitute of the virtue of filial obedience, 
and becomes merely the result of passion or self-interest. 
And dius our Savior charges upon die Jews the want of 
the proper intention, in all their dealings with God. '' [ 
know you/' said he, " that ye have not the love of God in 
you.^' 

And. again, it is manifest, that our moral feelings, like 
our taste, may be excited by the conceptions of our own 
imagination, scarcely less dian by the reality. These, 
therefore, may develop moral character. He who medi- 
tates, witt. pleasure, upon fictions of pollution and crime, 
whether originating with himself or with others, renders it 
evident that nothing but opposing circumstances prevents 
him from being himself an actor in the crime which he 
loves. And still inor<^, as the moral clmmctcr of an action 
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resides in the intention, and as whatever tends to corrupj 
the intention must be wrong, the meditating with pleasure 
upon vice, which has manifestly this tendency, must be 
wrong also. 

And here let me add, that the imagination of man is the 
fraitfiil parent both of virtue and vice. Thus saith the 
wise man, " Keep thy heart with all diligence, for out of it 
are the issues of life." No man becomes openly a villain, 
until his imagination has become familiar with conceptions 
of villany. The crimes which astonish us by their atrocity, 
were firsi arranged, and acted, and reacted, in die recesses 
of the crimmars own mind. Let the imagination, then, be 
most carefully guarded, if we wish to escape from tempta- 
tion, and make progress in virtue. Let no one flatter him- 
self that he is innocent, if he love to meditate upon any 
thing which he would blush to avow before men, or fear to 
unveil before God, 



SECTION IV. 

WHENCE DO WE DERIVE OUR NOTION OF THE MORAL QUALITY 
OP ACTIONS? 

To this question several answers have been given. 
Some of them we shall proceed to consider. 

L Is our notion of right and wrong a modification of any 
3ther idea ? 

Tlie only modificatimis of which an idea is susceptible, 
are, first, that of greater or less vividness of impression, or, 
secondly, tKat of simplicity or of composition. Thus, the 
quality of beauty may impress us m^yre or less forcibly, in 
die contemplation of different objects; or, on the other 
hand, tlie idea of beauty may be simple, or else com>bined, 
in our conceptions, with the idea of utility. 

Now, if our notion of right and wrong be a modification 
of so.ne ether idea, in the first sense, then one degree oi 
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the original quality will be destitute of any moral element 
and another degree of it will possess a moral element ; and^ 
by ascending higher in the scale, it may at last lose all its 
original character, and possess another, having no remains 
of resemblance to itself. This would be to say, that a 
quality, by becoming more intense, ceased to be itself; as if 
a mangle, by becoming more perfect as a triangle, at last 
became a stjuare. Thus, if it be said, that the idea of right 
and wrong is a modification of the idea of beauty, then 
the same object, if beautiful in one degree, would have no 
moral quality ; if beautifiil in another degree, would begin 
to be virtuous ; and, if beautiful in the highest degree, 
would cease to be beautiful, and be purely viituous or holy. 
What meaning could be attached to such an affirmation, I 
am not able to discover. 

The otlier meaning of a modification of an idea, is, that 
it is compounded with some other idea. Now, suppose oui 
notion of right and wrong to be a modification in this latter 
sense. Then this notion either enters into tlie original ele- 
ments of tlie comiX)und idea, or it does not. If it does, 
then it is already present ; and this supposition does nof 
account for its existence. If it does not enter into the ele- 
ments of the compound idea, then tliese elements must exist 
either merely combined, but each possessing its original 
character, in which combination the moral idea is not in- 
volved ; or else they must lose their original character, and 
be merely the stated antecedents to another idea, which is 
an idea like neidier of tliem, either separately or combined. 
In tliis latter case, it is manifest, that the consequent of an 
antecedent is no modification of the antecedent., but an 
entirely different subject, coming into existence under these 
particular circumstances, and in obedience to the laws of 
its own organization. Do we ever term a salt a modifica' 
lion of an acid, or of an alkah, or of an acid* and alkali 
united ? Is the explosive power of gunpowder a modifica- 
tion of the spark and the gunpowder? We think, then, it 
may be safely concluded, that the notion of right and wrong 
\a not a modification (£ any other idea. 

If any one assert, that this idea univei'sally ensues u{)on the 
combination of two other ideas, it will become him to show 
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what those two ideas are, neither of which involves the 
notion of right and wrong, but upon the combination of 
which, thb notion always arises, while the original elements 
which precede it, entirely disappear. 

2. Is our notion of tlie moral quality of actions derived 
from an exercise of the judgment ? » 

Judgment is that act of the mmd, by which, a subject 
ftnd a predicate being known, we affirm, that the predicate 
belongs to the subject. Thus, he who knows what grass 
IS, and what green is, may affinn that grass is green. But 
in this act of the mird, the notion of the two things of 
which the affirmation is made, must exist before tlie act of 
judgment can be exerted. A man who had no notion 
either of grass, or of green, could never affirm the one of 
the other. And so of any other instance of tliis act. A 
man who had no notion of right or of wrong, could never 
affirm either quality of any subject ; much less could he, by 
this faculty, acquire the original idea. And thus, in gene- 
ral, the judgment only affinns a relation to exist between 
two notions which previously existed in the mind ; but it 
can ^ve us no original notiojis of quality, eitlier in morals 
or in any thing else. 

3. Is our notion of the moral quality of actions derived 
from association ? 

The term association is used to designate two habits of 
mind considerably alike. The first is that, by which the 
sight or recollection of one object calls to recollection some 
other object, to which it stands in some particular relation. 
Thus, the sight of a hearse may recall to recollection the 
death of a friend ; or the sound of his native language, in 
a foreign country, may awaken b the breast of an exile all 
the recollections of home. The second case is, where a 
particular emotion, belonging to one train of ciitjumstances, 
is awakened by another, with which it has no necessary 
connection ; and this first emotion comes at last to be 
awakened by the accidental, mstead of by the necessary 
antecedent. Thus, the countenance of a pei-'^on may be 
suited to awaken no emotion of pleasure in itself; but, if 
I become acquainted with him, and am pleased with his 
moral and intellectual charactei, a degree of pleasui*n is, at 
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last, excited by his countenance, which, in the end, appeal^ 
vo me agreeable, or, it may be, beautiftil. 

Now, in both these cases, it is evident that no new idea 
IS gained. In thcj one case, a well known idea is revived ; 
in the other, two* known ideas ai-e connected ui a new re- 
lation ; but this is all. Association is the faculty by which 
we ti-ansfer; but we can transfer nothing which did not 
pi-eviously exist. We could never use the idea of right and 
wrong by association, unless we had already acquired it. 
In the acts of judgment and association, therefore, as the 
eocistence of the notion must be presupposed, neither of these 
acts will account for the origin of the notion itself. 

4. Is our notion of the moral quahty of actions derived 
from the idea of the greatest amount of happiness ? 

Thus, it is said, that our notion of right and wrong is 
derived fix)m our idea of productiveness of happiness, or, m 
other words, that a« action is right or vrrong became it ispro' 
diictive or iwt productive of the greatest amount of happiness 

When the affirmative of this question is asserted, it is, I 
presume, taken for granted, that the idea of right and 
wrong, and of productiveness of the greatest amount of hap- 
piness, are two distinct ideas. If they be not, then one 
cannot be derived from the other ; for nothing can correctly 
be said to be a cause of itself. We shall, therefore, con- 
sider them as different ideas, and inquire, in what sense it is 
true that the one is the cause o£ the 

When we speak of two events m nature, of which one 
IS the cause of the other, we use the word cause in one of 
the two following senses. First, we use it to denote stated 
antecedency merely ; as when we say that sensation is the 
came of perception, or, tliat a man perceives an external 
object, became an impression is made upon an organ of 
sense. Secondly, we use it to signify that the event or 
change of which we speak may be referred to some aw or 
fact, more general than itself. We ,say, in otlier ^ords, 
that the fact in question is a species under some genus, with 
w hich it agrees as to generic qualities ; and from which it is 
distinguished by its specific differences. Thus, when asked 
why a stone falls to the earth, we reply, became all matter is 
Teciprocally att ractive to all otlier matter. This is the generic 
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fact, under which the fact in question is to be comprehended ; 
and its specific difference is, that it is a particular form of 
matter, attracted by a particular ibrm of matter, and prob- 
ubly unlike the matter of the planets, the comets, or the sun. 
First. When it is said that an action is right, because it 
is productive of the greatest amount of happiness, suppose 
because to be used m the^r*^ of these senses." It will tlien 
mean, that we are so constituted, that the idea of the great- 
est amount of happiness is always the stated antecedent to 
the idea of right, or moral obligation. Now, this is a ques- 
tion purely of fact. It does not admit of a reason a priori. 
And, if it be the fact, it must be the universal fact ; that is 
to say, tliis consequent must always, under similar con- 
ditions, be preceded by this antecedent, and this antecedent 
be followed by this consequent. 

1. To facts, then, let us appeal. Is it a fact, that we 
are \mscious of the existence of this connection ? When 
we are conscious that an act is right, is this consciousness 
preceded by a conviction that tliis action will be productive 
of the greatest amount of happiness ? When we say it is 
wrong to lie or to steal, do we find this consciousness pre- 
ceded by the notion, that lying or stealing will not produce 
the greatest amount of happiness ? When we say that a 
murderer deserves death, do we find this notion preceded 
by the other, that murder will not prodvce the greatest 
amount of happiness, and that putting a murderer to death 
mllprodtxe it? When we say that a man ought to obey 
God, his Creator and Preserver, do we find this conviction 
preceded by the other — ^inat the exercise of this affection 
will produce the greatest amount of happiness? Now, I 
may have greatly mistaken the nature of moral affections ; 
but I ani much deceived if many persons will not be found, 
who will declare, that, often as tliey have formed these 
judgments, the idea of the greatest amount of happiness 
never actually entered into their conception. 

2. Or, take the case of children. When you would im- 

Eress upon a child the duty of obeying its parents, or of 
)ving God, do you begm by explainir^g to it the idea of 
tlie greatest amount of happiness? Are we obliged to 
make use of this antecedent, in order to produce this ajn- 
4 
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sequent / If so, it surely would take a much longer time 
tlian IS actually required, to produce in a child any moral 
sensibility. Do we not find children, well instructed into tlie 
consciousness of right and wrong, who could not be made to 
(comprehend the notion of the greatest amount of happin'^ss ? 

3. How do we attempt to arouse the consciences of the 
heathen 1 When we tell them that they ought to ouey 
God, and believe on Jesus Christ, do we begin by explain- 
ing to them that this course of life will produce the greatest 
amount of happiness? Suppose we could never arouse 
tliem to duty, until we had produced a conviction of the 
amount of happiness which would result to the universe 
fipom piety, womd a single one of them ever listen to us 
long enough to understand our doctrine ? 

4. Does the Bible any where assert, that tlie conviction 
of the greatest amount of happiness is necessaiy to the 
existence of moral obligation ? If I mistake not, it presents 
a very different view of the subject. It declares that the 
heathen are without excuse. But why ? Because disobe- 
dience to God interferes with the greatest amount of hap- 
piness? No, but for a very different reason: "Became 
that which may be known of God is manifest in them, for 
God hath showed it unto them ; so that they are unthout 
eoccuse.^^ Rom. i. 19, 20. St. Paul here seems to assume, 
that the revelation of God's eternal power and divinity, and 
the manifestation of his will, are sufficient, of themselves, 
without any other consideration, to make whatever he shall 
command obligatory upon his creatures. 

It seems, then, to me, by no means proved, that an ac- 
tion is right because it is productive of die greatest amount 
of happiness ; if we mean by it that, in our conceptions, die 
one idea is the stated antecedent to the other. 

Secondly. But let us take the other meaning of because^ 
Suppose it said, that the idea of moral obligation is an 
idea comprehended under, and to be referred to, a more 
general idea, namely, that of tlie productiveness of the 
greatest amount of happiness. Now, if tins be the case, 
tlicn, manifesdy, either the notion of the greatest amount of 
happiness, and die notion of right, must be equally exten- 
sive^ that is, must extend precisely to the same number 
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ofindtvidual instances: or el:$e theu* extent myst bediflfer- 
ent ; that b; the generic notion of the greatest arncunt of 
Jiappiness must comprehend cases which are excluded fro.n 
Its species, the idea of right. If the latter be the case, dieiu 
tjiere will be some cases in which an action would produce ' 
the gi'eatest amount of happiness, wliich would not contain 
(lie moral element ; and, besides, if this were the case, il 
tx'ould become those who make this assertion, to show wlial 
£3 diat other element, which, combining with the idea ol 
the greatest amount of happiness, designates the subordmato 
and different idea, as the idea of moral obligation. This, 
however, would not be attempted, and it will be at once 
admitted, that these two ideas are, in their nature, coexten- 
sive ; that b, that whatever b productive of the greatest 
amount of happiness, b right, and whatever b right, b pro- 
cuctive of the greatest amount of happiness. 

Let us suppose it then to be assumed, that the terms are 
precbely coeAtensive, viz., that they apply exacdy to the 
same actionf and in the same degrees. It would then be 
difficult to assign a meanbg to the word became, corre^- 
spending to either of the senses above stated. Nor, if two 
tenns are precisely coextensive, do I see how it b possible 
to discover which of die two is to be referred to the odier , 
or, whether either b to be referred to either. 'If A and B 
are equally extensive, I do not see how we can detenniue 
whether A b to be referred to B, or B to be referred to A. 

The only other meaning which I can conceive as capa« 
ble of being attached to the assertion, is diis ; that wc are 
not under moral obligation to perform any action, unless it 
be jjroductive of the greatest amount of happiness ; diug 
making moral obligation rest upon thb other idea, that of 
the greatest amount of happiness. 

Now, if this be asserted, it b, surely, from what has been 
said above, not self-evident; for we manifestly do not, 
mstinctively and univei-sally, as soon as this connection is 
asserted, yield our assent to it, nor is it absmd. to deny it; 
and, dierefore, the assertion is capable of proof, and we 
may Justly demand the proof before we believe it. Let us, 
dien, examine the proof on which it rests. 

It b, however, to be remarked, that, if the assertbii be 
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true, tliat we are under obligation to perform an action only 
on the ground tliat it is productive of the greatest good, the 
assertion must be true in its widest sense. It must apply 
to actions affecting our relations, not only to man, but also 
'10 God; for tliese are equally comprehended within the 
notion of moml obligation. And thus, the assertion is, that 
we are not under obligation to perform any action whatever^ 
under any cli-cumstances, unless it be productive of the 
greatest amount of happiness. 

1. It is said, that tliese two always coincide; that is, 
that we always are under obligation to do whatever is pix)- 
ductive of the greatest amount of happiness ; and that, 
whatever we are under obligation to do, is productive of the 
greatest amount of happiness. Now, grantmg the premises, 
1 do not see that tlie conclusion would follow. It b possi- 
ble to conceive, tliat God may have created moral agents 
under obligations to certain courses of conduct, and have 
9} arranged the system of the universe, that the following 
of these courses shall be for the best, without making our 
obligation to rest at all upon their tendency to produce the 
greatest amount of happiness. 

A parent may require a child to do that which will be 
for tlie good of tlie family ; and yet there may be other rea- 
sons besides this, which render it the duty of die child to 
obey his parent. 

2. But, secondly, how do we know that these premises 
are true — ^that whatever we are under obligation to do, is 
productive of the greatest amount of happiness ? It never 
can be known, unless we know the whole history of ^nls 
universe from everlasting to everlasting. And, besides, we 
know Uiat God always acts right, that is, deals with all 
beings according to their deserts ; but whether he always 
acts simply to promote the greatest happiness, I do not know 
tliat he has told us. His government could not be more 
perfectly right than it is ; but whether it could havr in- 
volved less misery, or have produced moi-e happiness, I do 
not know that we have the means of ascertaining. As, 
iherefore, the one quantity, so to speak, is fixed, that is, is 
ds great as it can be, while we do not certainly know tliat 
tlie other is as great as it can be we cannot affirm thai 
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right and the greatest amount of happiness always coincide ; 
nor, that we are under obligation to do notliing, unless it 
would tend to produce the greatest amount of happiness. 

3. Besides, suppose we are under no obligation to do 
any thing unless it were productive of the greatest amount 
of happiness, it would follow that we are under no obliga- 
tion to obey God, unless the production of the greatest 
amount of happiness were the controUm^ and universal 
principle of his government. That is, if his object, m 
creating and governing tlie universe, were any other, or, if 
it were doubtfiil whedier it might not be any other, our 
obligation to obedience would either be annihilated, or 
would be contingent ; that is, it would be inversely as the 
degree of doubt which might exist. Now, as I have be- 
fore remarked, this may, or may not, be the ultimate end 
of God's govenmient ; it may be his own pleasure, or his 
own glory, or some other end, which he has not seen fit to 
reveal to us ; and, therefore, on the principle which we 
are discussing, our obligation to obedience seems a matter 
yet open for discussion. Now, if I mistake not, this b 
wholly at variance with the whole tenor of Scripture and 
reason. I do not know that the Scriptures ever give us a 
reason why we ought to obey God, aside fi:om his exbtence 
and attributes, or tliat they ever put this subject in a light 
susceptible of a question. 

To tliis view of the subject, the following remarks of 
Bishop Butler manifestly tend : <^ Perhaps divine goodness, 
v^ndi wliich, if I mistake not, we make very fi«e in our 
speculations, may not be a bare single disposidon to produce 
Happiness ; but a disposition to make the good, the faithful, 
the honest man happy. Perhaps an infinitely perfect 
tnind may be pleased with seeing his creatures behave suit- 
ably with the nature which he has given them, to the rela- 
tions in which he has placed them to each other, and to 
that in which they stand to himself; that relation to hbiself, 
which during tlieir existence is ever necessary, and which 
is the most important one of all. I say, an infinitely perfect 
mind may be pleased witli this moral piety of moral agents 
in and for itselfy as well as upon account of its being 
essentially conducive to die happiness of his creation. O 
4* 
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tlic whole end for which God made and thus governs the 
world, may be utterly beyond the reach of our fL:iilties: 
tliere may be somewhat in it, as impossible for us to have 
any conception of, as for a blind man to have a conception 
of colors." Analogy, part 1, ch. 2. 

Agam. " Some men seem to think the only character 
of the Autlior of nature, to be that of single, absolute 
benevolence. This, considered as a principle of action, 
and infinite in degree, is a disposition to produce the great- 
est possible happiness, without regard to persons' behavior, 
otherwise than as such regard would produce the highest 
degrees of it. And, supposing this to be the only charac 
ter of God, veracity and justice m him would be nothing 
but benevolence, conducted by wisdom. Now, surely this 
ought not to be asserted, unless it can be proved; for we 
should speak toith catUious reverence vpon sudi a subject 
There may possibly be, in the creaticxi, beings, to whom 
the Autlior of nature manifests himself under this most 
amiable of all characters, this of mfinite, absolute benevo- 
lence ; for it is the most amiable, supposing it is not, as 
perhaps it is not, incompatible with justice ; but he mani' 
fests himself to us under the character of a Bighteous Gov- 
ernor. He may, consbtently with this, be simply and abso- 
lutely benevolent, m the sense now explained ; but he is, 
for he has given us a proof, in the constitution and govern- 
ment of the world, that he is, a Governor over servants, as he 
rewards and punishes us for our actions." Analogy, ch. 3. 

" Nay, farther, were treachery, violence, and injustice, no 
otherwise vicious, than as foreseen likely to produce an 
overbalance of misery to society, then, if a man could pro- 
cure to himself as great advantage by an act of injustice, 
a5 the whole foreseen inconvenience likely to be brought 
upon others by it would amount to, such a piece of injus- 
tice would not be faulty or vicious at all ; because it would 
be no more than, in any other case, for a man to prefer his 
own satisfaction to anotlier's in equal degrees. Tlie fact 
then appeai-s to be, that we are constituted so as to con- 
demn falsehood, unprovoked violence, injustice, and to 
approve of benevolence to some in |)reference to others, 
abstracted from all consideration which conduct is likeliest 
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to produce an overbalance of happiness or misery. And, 
therefore, were the Autlior of nature to propose nothmg to 
riimself as an end, but the production of happiness, were 
his moral character merely that of Benevolence, yet ours 
is not so. Upon that supposition, mdeed, the only reason 
of his giving us the above-mentioned approbation of benev- 
olence to some persons, rather than others, and disapproba* 
tion of falsehood, unprovoked violence, and injustice, must 
be that he foresaw this constitution of our nature would 
produce more happiness, than forming us with a temper 
of mere general benevolence. But still, since this is our 
constitution, falsehood, violence, injustice, must be vice in 
us, and benevolence to some, preferably to others, must be 
virtue, abstracted from all consideration of the overbalance 
of evil or good which they appear likely to produce. 

" Now, if human creatures are endued with such a moral 
nature as we have been explaining, or wiih n moral faculty, 
the nature of which is action, moral government must con- 
sist in rendering them happy or unhappy, in rewarding or 
punishing them, as they follow, neglect, or depait from, the 
moral rule of action, interwoven in their nature, or sug- 
gested and enforced by this moral faculty, in rewarding or 
Sunishing them on account of their so doing." Second 
dissertation on Virtue. 
For these reasons, I think it is not proved that an action 
Is nght because it is praductive of the greatest amouni of 
happiness. It may be so, or it may not, but we ought ijot 
to believe it to be so without proof; and it may even be 
doubted whether we are in possession of the media of 
pi-oof, tliat is, whether it is a question fairly within the 
reach of the human faculties.; and, su far as we can learn 
from the Scriptures, I think tlieir testimony is decidedly 
against the supposition. To me, the Scriptures seem ex 
plicitly to declare, that tlie idU of our God alone is suffi- 
cient to create the obligation to obedience in all his crea- 
tures ; and that this unll, of itself, precludes every other 
inquiry. This seems to be the view of St. Paul, m the 
passage which we have quoted, as well as. in sevei-al other 
places, in his Epistle to tlie Romans. To the same import 
IS the prayer of our Savior, " I thank thee, O Father, Ijonl 
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of heaven and earth, because thou hast Ivd these things 
from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed ihem unto 
babes ; even so, Fatlier, for so it seemed good in thy 
sight" 

It seenis, therefore, to me, that these explanations of 
the origin of our moral sentiments are unsatisfactory. I 
believe the idea of a moral quality in actions to be ultimate, 
to arise under such circumstances as have been appointed 
by our Creator, and that we can assign for it no other 
reason, than that such is his will concerning us. 

If this be true, our only business will be, to state the 
circumstances under which our moral notions arise, in 
doing this, it would be presumption in me to expect that 1 
shall be able to give an account of tliis subject more satis- 
factory to others, than theirs has been to me. I merely 
offer it as that which seems to me most accurately to cor 
respond with the phenomena. 

The view which I take of this subject is briefly as 
follows : 

1. It is manifest to every one, that we all stand in vari- 
ous and dissimilar relations to all the sentient beings 
created and uncreated, with which we are acquainted 
Among our relations to created beings are those of man tc 
man, or that of substantial equality, of parent and child, 
of benefactor and recipient, of husband and wife, of brotliei 
and brother, citizen and citizen, citizen and magistrate, and 
a thousand others. 

2. Now, it seems to me, tliat, as soon as a human being 
comprehends tlie relation in which two human beings stand 
to each other, there arises in his mind a consciousness of 
moral obligation, connected, by our Creator, with the very 
conception of this relation. And the fact is tlie same, 
whether he be one of the parties or not. The nature of 
this feeling is, that the one oiight to exercise certain dis- 
positions towards the others to whom he is thus related ; 
and to act towards them in a manner corresponding with 
those disposiltjns. 

3. Tlie nature of these dispositions varies, of course, 
with tlie relations. Thus, those of a parent to a cliild are 
diderent from those of a child to a pareiil ; those of a 
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Dp'iefarior to a recipient, from those of a recipiciit to a 
oenefactor : and botli of them differ fix)m that of a brother 
to a brother, or of a master to a servant. But, different as 
these may be from each other, tliey are all per\-ad(3d by 
the same generic feeling, that of moral obligation ; that is, 
xvefeel that we ought to be thus or thus disposed, and to 
act in this or that manner. 

4. This I suppose to be our constitution, in regard to 
created beings ; and such do I suppose would be our feei- 
ng, irrespectively of any notion of the Deity. That is, 
upon the conception of these and such like relations, there 
would immediately arise this feeling of moral * obligation, to 
act towards those sustaining these relations, in a particular 
manner. 

5. But there is an Uncreated Being, to whom we stand 
in relations infinitely more intimate and inconceivably more 
solemn, than any of those of which we have spoken. It 
is that Infinite Being, who standJs to us m the relation of 
Creator, Preserver, Benefactor, Lawgiver, and Judge ; and 
to whom we stand in the relation of dependent, help- 
less, ignorant, and sinful creatures. How mu^h this rela- 
tion involves, we cannot possibly know ; but so much as 
this we know, that it mvolves obligations greater tlian our 
"intellect can estimate. We cannot contemplate it without 
feeling that, fix)m the very iiict of its existence, we are 
imder obligations to entertain tlie disposition of filial love 
and obedience towards God, and to act precisely as he 
shall condescend to direct. And this obligation arises 
simply from the fact of the relation existing between llie 
parties, and irrespectively of any other consideration ; and 
if it be not felt, when the relations are perceived, it can 
never be produced by any view of the consequences which 
would arise to tlie univei-se from exercising it. 

6. This relation, and its consequent obligation, involve^ 
comprehend^ and transcend every otlier. Hence it places 
obligation to man upon a new foundation. For if we be 
ourselves thus under illimitable obligations to God, and if, 
by virtue of the relation which he sustains to the creation, 
he is the Protector, Ruler, and Proprietor of all, we are 
under obligation;^ to o'>ey him in every thing. And as 
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every other being is also his creature, we are bound to Uviu 
(hat creature as he its Proprietor shall direct Hence wo 
are bound to perform the obligation under which we stano 
to his creatures, not merely on account of our relations to 
them, but also on account of the relations in which we 
and they stand to God. 

And hence, in general, our feeling of moral obligation is 
a peculiar and instinctive impulse, arising at once by the 
pnnciples of our constitution, as soon as tlie relations are 
,>erceived in which we stand to the beings, created and 
uncreated, with whom we are connected. 
. The proof of this must rest, as I am aware, with every 
man's consciousness. A few illustrative remarks may, 
however, not be altogether useless. 

I think, if we reflect upon the subject, that tlie manner 
in which we attempt lo awaken moral feelings, confiiTOS 
the view which I have taken. In such a case, if I mistake 
not, we always place before the mind the relation in which 
the parties stand to each other. 

1. If we wish to awaken in ourselves gratitude to another, 
we do not reflect that this affection will produce tlie great' 
est good ; but we remember the individual in the relation 
of benefactor ; and we place tliis relation in the strongest 
possible light. If this wUl not produce gratitude, our effort, 
of necessity, fails. 

2. If we- desire to inflame moral indignation against 
crime, we show the relations in which the parties stand to 
each other, and expect hence to produce a conviction of 
the greatness of the obligation which such turpitude vio- 
lates. 

3. So, if we wish to overcome evD with good, we place 
ourselves in the relation of benefactor to the injurious per- 
son ; and, in spite of himself, he is frequently compelled to 
yield to the law of his nature ; and gratitude fot favors, and 
soiTow for injury, spontaneously arise in his bosom. 

4. And, in the plan of man's redemption, it seems to me 
that the Deity has acted on this principle. In*espectively 
of a remedial dispensation, he is known to us only as a 
Creator, all wise and all powerflil, perfect in holiness, jus- 
tice, and tiiith. To our fallen nature, these attributes could 
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ministei notlJng but teiTor. He, tlierefore, has revealed 
himself to us in the relation of a Savior and Redeemer, a 
God forgiving ti-ansgression and miquity ; and tlius, by all 
tlie power of this new relation, he imposes upon us ncio 
obligations to gratitude, repentance, and love. 

5. And hence it is, that God always asseits, that as, from 
die fact of this new relation, our obligations to Iiim are in- 
creased ; so, he who rejects the gospel is, in a special man 
ner, a sinner, and is exjwsed to a more tenible condemnation. 
The climax of all that is awful in the doom of the unbe- 
lieving, is expressed by the tenns, " the wratli of the 
Lamb." 

Again I am not much accustomed to such refined 
speculations ; but I tliink that obedience or love to God, 
from any more ultimate motive, than that this affection i^ 
due to him because he is God, and our God, is not piety, 
riius, if a child say, I will obey my father, because it is 
for the happiness of the family ; what the character of this 
action would be, I am not prepared to say ; but I think 
tlie action would not be Jilial obedience. Filial obedience 
is the obeying of another, because he is my father ; and it 
is FILIAL obedience, only in so far as it pixx^eeds from this 
motive. This will be evident, if we substitute for the love 
of the happiness of tlie family, the love of money, or some 
other such motive. Every one sees, that it would not be 
Jilial obedience, for a child to obey his parent because he 
would be well paid for it. 

Now, it seems to me, that the same principle applies m 
the other case. To feel under obligation to love God, 
because this affection would be pixxluctive of the greatest 
^ood, and not on account of what he is, and of the relations * 
in which he stands to us, seems to me not to he piety ; tlial 
is, not to be the feeling, which a creature is bound to exer* 
cise towards his Creator. If the obligation to the love o/ 
God can really arise from any thing more ultimate than the 
essential relation which he sustains to us, why may not this 
more ultimate motive be something else, as well as the love 
of the greatest good ? I do not say that any thing else 
would be as benevolent ; but I speak metaphysically, and 
say tliat. if real piety, or love to God, may truly spring 
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fiom any thing more ultimate than God himself, I do not 
see why it may not spring from one thing as well as frons 
another; and thus, true piety might spring fixDm various 
and dissimilar motives, no one of which has any real refer- 
ence to God himself. 

My view of this subject, in few words, b as follows : 

1. We stand in relations to the several beings with which 
we are connected, such, that some of them, as soon as they 
are conceived, suggest to us the idea of moral obligalion. 

2. Our relations to our fellow-men suggest this convic- 
tion, in a Ijjnited and restricted sense, corresponding to the 
idea of general or essential equality. 

3. The relation in which we stand to the Deity suggests 
the conviction of universal and unlimited love and obedience. 
Tliis binds us to proper dispositions towards Him; and, 
also, to such dispositions towards his creatures, as he shall 
appoint. 

4. Hence, our duties to man are enforced by a twofold 
obligation ; first, because of our relations to man as man ; 
and, secondly, because of our relation to man as being, with 
ourselves, a creature of God. 

5. And hence an act, which b performed in obedience to 
our obligations to man, may be virtuous ; but it is not pious, 
unless it also be performed in obedience to our obligations 
to God. 

6. And hence we see that two things are necessary, in 
order to constitute any being a moral agent. They are, 
first, tliat he possess an intellectual power, by which he can 
understand the relation in which he stands to the beings by 
whom he is surrounded ; secondly, that he possess a moral 

'power, by which the feeling of obligation is suggested to 
him, as soon as the relation in which he stands is under- 
stood. This is sufficient to render him a moral agent. He 
is accountable, just hi proportion to the opportunity which 
he has enjoyed, for acquiring a knowledge of the relations 
m which ne stands, and of the manner ifi which hi? obliga- 
tions are to be discharged. 



CHAPTER SECOND. 

CONSCIENCE, OR THE MORAL SENSE. 

t 
# 

SECTION 1 

IS THERE A CONSCIENCE? 

By conscienf o, or the moral sense, b meant, that faculty 
by which we discern the moral quality of actions, .and by 
which we are capable of certain affections in respect to thia 
quality. 

By faculty y is meant any particular part of our constitu- 
tion, by which we become affected by the various qualities 
and relations of beings around us. Thus, by taste, we are 
conscious of the existence of beauty and deformity; by 
perception, we acquire a knowledge of the existence and 
qualities of the material world. And, m general, if we 
discern any quality in the universe, or produce or suffer any 
change, it seems almost a truism to say, that we have a 
faculty, or power, for so doing. A man who sees, must 
have eyes, or the faculty for seeing ; and if he have not 
eyesj this is considered a sufficient reason why he ihovld 
not aee. And thus, it is universally admitted, that there 
may be a thousand qualities in nature, of which we have 
no knowledge, for the simple reason, that we have not been 
created with the faculties for discerning them. There is a 
world without us, and a world within us, which exactly 
correspond to each other. Unless both exist, we can never 
be conscious of the existence of either. 

Now, that we do actually observe a moral quality in the 
actions of men, must, I think, be admitted. Every human 
being is conscious, that, from childhood, he has observed it 
We do not say, that all men discern this quality with 

d 
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equal accuracy, any more tlxin that they all see with equal 
distinctness • but ^e say, that all men perceive it in some 
actions ; and that there is a multitude of cases in which 
their perceptions of it will be found universally to agree. 
And, moreover, this quality, and the feeling wliich accom- 
panies the perception of it, are uulike those derived fiom 
every other faculty. 

The question would then seem reduced to this, Do ^ e 
perceive this quality of actions by a single faculty, or by a 
combmation of faculties ? 1 think it must be evid^t, from 
what has been already stated, that this notion is, in its 
nature, simple and ultimate, and distinct from every other 
notion. Now, if this be the case, it seems self-evident, that 
we must have a distinct and separate faculty , to make us 
acquainted with the existence of this distinct and separate 
quality. This is the case in respect to all other distinct 
qualities : it is, surely, reasonable to suppose, that it would 
be the case with this, unless some reason can be shown to 
the contrary. ^ 

But, after all, this question is, to the moral philosopher, 
of but comparatively little importance. All that is necessa- 
ry to his investigations is, that it be admitted that there is 
such a quality, and that men are so constituted as to per- 
ceive it, and to be susceptible of certain affections, 1h con- 
sequence of that perception. Whether these facts are 
accounted for, on the supposition of the existence of a 
single faculty, or of a combination of faculties, will not 
affect the question of moral obligation. All that, is neces- 
sary to the prosecution of the science is, that it be admitted 
that there is such a quality in actions, and that man is 
sndowed with a constitution capable of bringing him into 
relation to it. 

It may, towever, be worth while to consider some of the 
objections which have been urged against the supposition 
of the existence of such a faculty. 

I. It has been said, if such a faculty has been bestowed, 
It must have been bestowed universally : but it is not be- 
stowed universally ; for, what some nations consider right, 
other nations consider wrong, as infanticide, parricide, 
duelhng, &c.^ 
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1. To this it may be answered, 6rst, the objection seems 
to admit the universality of the existence or conscience, 
or the power of discerning in certain actions a moral quality. 
It admits that, every where, men make this distinction; 
but affirms, that, in different countries, they refer the quality 
to different actions. Now, how this difference is to he 
accomvted for, may be a question ; but tJie fact, as stated 
in the objection, shows the universality of the power of 
obierving such a quality in actions. 

2. But, seconcUy, we have said that we discover the 
moral quality of actions in the intention, ^ow, it is not the 
fact, tliat this difference exists, as stated m the objection, if 
the intention of actions be considered. Where was it not 
considered right to intend the happiness of parents ? 
Where was it not considered wrong to intend their misery ? 
Where was it ever considered right to intend to requite 
kindness by injury? and where was it ever considered 
wrong to intend to requite kindness with still greater kind- 
ness ? In regard to the manner in which these btentions 
may be fidJiUed, there may be a difference ; but as to the 
moral quality of these intentions themselves, as well- as of 
many others, there is a very universal agreement among men. 

3. And still more, i^will be seen, on examination, tliat, 
in these very cases, in which wrong actions are practised, 
they are justified on the ground of a good intention, or of 
some view of the relations between the parties, which, if 
true, would render them innocent. Thus, if infanticide be 
justified, it is on the ground, that this world is a place of 
misery, and that tKe infant is better off not to encounter its 
troubles ; that is, that the parent wishes or intends well to 
the child : or else it is defended on the ground, that the re- 
lai-on between parent and child is such as to confer on the 
one the right of life and death over the other ; and, there- 
fore, that to take its life is as innocent as the slaying of a 
brute, or the destruction of a vegetable. Thus, also, are 
parricide, and revenge, and various other wrong actions, 
defended. . Where can the race of men be found, be the^ 
ever so savage, who need to be told that ingratitude la 
wrong, tliat parents ought to love their children, or that 
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men ought to be submissive and obedient to the Supreme 
Divinity ? 

4. And siill more, I think one of the strongest exemplifi- 
cations of the universality of moral distinctions, is found m 
the character of many of the ancient heathen. They per- 
ceivfjd these distinctions, and felt and obeyed the impidses 
of conscience, even though at variance witli all the ex- 
amples of the deities whom they worshipped. Tlius, says 
Rousseau, "Cast your eyes over all the nations of the 
world, and all the histories of nations. Amid so many 
inhuman and absurd superstitions, amid that prodigious 
divei-sity of manners and characters, you will find every 
where the same principles and distmctions of moral good 
and evil. The paganism of the ancient world produced, 
mdeed, abominable gods, who, on earth, would have been 
shunned or punished as monsters ; and who offered, as a 
picture of supreme happmess, only crimes to commit, or i)as- 
sions to satiate. But Vice, aimed with this sacred authority, 
descended in vain fix)m the eternal abode. She fovrnd in 
the heart of man, a moral instinct to repel her. The con- 
tinence of Xenocrates was admired by those who cele- 
brated the debaucheries of Jupiter. The chaste Lucretia 
adored the unchaste Venus. Tljg most intrepid Roman 
sacrificed to fear. He invoked the god ^ho dethroned his 
father, and died without a murmur by the hand of his own. 
The most contemptible divinities were served by the great- 
est men. The holy voice of nature, stronger than that of 
the gods, made itself heard, and respected, and obeyed on 
earth, and seemed to banish to the confines of heaven, guilt 
and the guilty." Quoted by Dr. Brown, Lecture lb. 

II. Again, the objection has been made in another form. 
It is said, that savages violate, without remxrrse or compimc- 
tion, the plainest principles of right. Such is the case,^ 
when they are guilty of revenge and licentiousness. 

This objection has been partly considered before. It 
may, however, be added, 

First, No men, nor any class of men, violate every moral 
precept without compunction, without tbe feeling of guilty 
and the consciousness of dssert of punishment. 
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Secondly. Hence the objection will rather prove llie 
existence of a defective or imperfect consdenLC, tlian that 
no such faculty exists. The same objection would prove 
us destitute of taste or of understanding ; because these 
faculties exist, only in an imperfect state, among savages 
and uncultivated men. 

HI. It has been objected, again, that, if we suppose tlus 
faculty to exist, it is, after all, useless ; for if a man please 
to violate it, and to suffer the pam, then tliis is the end of 
the question, and, as Dr. Paley says, " the moi-al instinct 
man has nothing more to offer." 

To this it may be answered : 

The objection proceeds upon a mistake respecting the 
iiinction of conscience. Its use is, to teach us to discern 
our moral obligations, and to impel us towards tlie corre- 
sponding action. It is not pretended, by the believers in a 
moral sense, that man may not, after all, do as he chooses. 
All that they contend for is, that he is cons'tituted with 
such a faculty, and that the possession of it is necessary to 
his moral accountability. It is in his power to obey it or 
to disobey it, just as he pleases. The fact that a man may 
obey or disobey conscience, no more proves that it does 
not exist, than the fact that he sometimes does, and some- 
times does not obey, passion, proves that he is destitute of 



SECTION II 

OP THE MANNER IN VJTHICH THE DECISION OP CONSCIENCE M 
EXPRESSED. 

VVlioever will attentively observe the operations of his 
own mind, when deciding upon a moral question, and when 
carrying that decision into effect, will, I tliink, be conscious 
of several distinct fornis of moral feeling. These I sup- 
pose to be the following : 

1. Suppose we are deliberating, respecting an action, 
before performing it, 
5* 
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1. If we pause, and candidly consider the nature of an 
action, which involves, in any respect, our relations with 
others ; amidst the various qualities which characterize the 
action, we shall not fail to perceive its moral ^ttality. We 
may perceive it to be gratifying or self-denying, courteous 
or uncivil, in favor of, or against, our mterest'; but, distinct 
fix)m all these, and differing fix)m them all, we may always 

Cjrceive, tliat it seems to us to be either right or wrong, 
et a man recollect any of the cases in his own history, in 
which he has been called upon to act under important 
responsibility, and he will easily remember, both the fact, 
and the pain and distress produced by the conflict of these 
opposite impulsions. It is scarcely necessary to remark, 
that we easily, or, at least, with much greater ease, perceive 
this quality in the actions of others. We discern the mote 
in our hrother^s eye much sooner than tlie beam m our 
own eye. 

2. Besides this discriminating power, I think we may 
readily observe a distinct impulse to do that which we con- 
ceive to be right, and to leave undone that which we con- 
ceive to be wrong. This impulse we express by the words 
ought, and ought not. Thus, we say it is right to tell the 
truth ; and I ought to tell it. It is wrong to tell a lie ; 
and I ought not to tell it. Ought, and ought not, seem to 
convey the abstract idea of right and wrong, togedier with 
the other notion of impulsion to do, or not to do, a partic- 
ular action. Thus, we use it always to designate a motive 
to action, as we do passion, or self-love, or any other motive 
power. If we are asked, why we performed any action, 
we reply, we acted thus, because it gratified our desires, or 
because it was for our interest^ upon the whole, or because 
we felt that we ought to act thus. Either of them is con- 
sidered sufficient to account for the fact ; that is, either of 
tliem explains the motive or impulse, in obedience to which 
we acted. It is, also, manifest, that we use the term, not 
merely to designate an impulse, but, also, an obligation to 
act in conformity with it. Thus we say, we might to do 
a thing, meaning that we are not only impelled towards the 
action, but that we are under an imperative obligation to 
act thu?. This is still more distinctly seen, when we spjeak 
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of another. When we say of a friend, tliat he ought to 
do any thing, as we cannot judge of the impulses which 
move him, we refer, principally, to this conviction of obh- 
gation, which, above every other, should govern him. 

The power of this impulse of conscience is most dis- 
tinctly seen,' when it comes into collision with the impulse 
of strong and vehement passion. It is then, that the hu- 
man soul is agitated to the full extent of its capacity for 
emotion. "And tliis contest generally continues, specially 
if we have decided in opposition to conscience, until the 
action is commenced. The voice of conscience is then 
lost amid the whirlwind of passion ; and it is not heard 
until after the deed is done. It is on this account, that this 
state of mind b frequently selected by the poets, as a 
subject for delineation. Shakspeare frequently alludes to 
all these offices of conscience, with the happiest effect. 

The constant monitory power of conscience is thus illus- 
trated, by one of the murderers about to assassmate the 
Duke of Clarence : " I'll not meddle with it (conscience) , 
it is a dangerous thing ; it makes a man a coward ; a man 
cannot steal, but it accuseth him ; a man cannot swear, 
but it checks him. 'Tis a blushing, shamefaced spirit, 
that mutinies in a man's bosom : it fills one (iill of ob 
stacles. It made me once restore a purse of gold, that, 
by chance, I found. It beggars any man that keeps it.'* 
Hichard III, Act i, Sc. 4. The whole scene is a stiiking 
exemplification of the workings of conscience, even in the 
bosoms of the most abandoned of men. The wicked 
Clarence appeals to the consciences of his murderers ; and 
they strengthen lliemselves against his appeals, by refemng 
to his own atrocities, and thus awakening in their own 
bosoms the conviction that he ought to die. 

The state of mind of a man meditating a wicked act. 
and tlie temporary victory of conscience, are seen in the 
f5)llowing extract from Macbeth. He recalls the relations 
in which Duncan stood to him, and these produce so strong 
a conviction of the wickedness of die murder, that he 
de(jides not to commit it. 

** If the assassination 
(7ould trammel up the con^quence, and catch, 
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With his surcease, success ; that but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here, 
But here, upon this bank and shoal of time, — 
We 'd jump the life to come. — But, in these caseiy 
We still have judgment here ; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor. This even-handed iustice 
Commends the ingredients of our poisoned chalice 
To our own lips. He's here in dmible trust: 
Firstf as I am his kinsman and his subject^ 
Strong both against the deed; then, as nis hosif 
Who should against his murderer shut the door, 
Not bear the knife myself. Besides, this Duncan 
Hath borju his faculties so meek^ hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels, trumpet-toneued, against 
The deep damnation of his taking on. 

• * * * « • 

I have no spur 
To prick the side? of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which o'erleaps itself." 

Macbeth, Act i, Sc. "<. 

T'.ie anguish which attends upon an action not yet com- 
menced, but only resolved upon, while we still doubt of 
its lawfulness, is finely illustrated by the same author, in 
the case of Brutus, who, though a man of great fortitude, 
was, by the anguish of cotitending emotions, deprived of 
sleep, and so changed in behavior, as to give his wife 
reason to suspect the cause of his disquietude : 

" Since Cassius first did whet me against Caesar, 
I have not slept. 

Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream : 
The ffeniuSt and th^ mortal instruments, 
Are men in council; and the state of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection." 

J. Casar, Act ii, Sc. 1. 

The same contest between conscience and the lower 
propensities, is, as I suppose, graphically described by the 
Apostle Paul, in the seventh chapter of his Epistle to tlie 
Romans. 

II. Suppose now an action to be done. I tliink that 
every one who examines his own heart will be conscious 
of another class of feelings consequent on those to which 
we have just alluded. 
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1. If he nave obeyed the impulses of conscience, and 
resisted successfully the impulses at variance with it, he 
will be conscious of a feelipg of innocence, of self-appro- 
bation, of desert of reward. If the action have been done 
by another, he will feel towards him a sentiment of respect, 
of moral approbation, and a desire to see him rewarded, 
and, on many occasions, to reward liim himself. 

2. K he have disobeyed the impulses of conscience, he 
m\\ be conscious of guilt, of self-abasement, and selMisap- 

Erobation or remorse, and of desert of punishment. If it 
ave been done by another, he will be conscious of a Sen- 
timent of moral disapprobation, and of a desire that the 
offender should be punished, and, in many cases, of a desire 
to punish liim himself. Of course, I do not say that all 
these feelings can be traced, by reflection upon every 
action ; but I think that, in all cases in which our moral 
sensibilities are at all aroused, we can trace some, and be 
quen% all of them. 

In accordance with these remarks, several facts may be 
noticed. 

The boldness of innocence, and the timidity of guilt, so 
often observed by moralists and poets, may be thus easily 
accoimted for. The virtuous man is conscious of deservmg 
nothing but reward. Whom, then, should he fear ? The 
guilty man is conscious of desert of punishment, and is 
aware that every one who knows of his offence desires to 
punish him ; and as he never is certain but that every one 
knows it, whom can he trust ? And, still more, there is, 
with the feeling of desert of punishment, a disposition to 
submit to punishment arising frcxn our own self-disapproba«- 
tion and remorse. This depresses the spirit, and humbles 
the courage of the offender, far more than even tlie external 
circumstances by which he is surrounded. 

Thus, says Solomon, "the wicked flee when no man 
pursueth ^ but the righteous is bold as a lion." 

** What stronger breastplate than a heart untainted f 
Thrice is he armedf who hath liis quarrel just; 
And he but naked j though lock'dup in steel. 
Whose conscience with injustice is orrrupted.** 

2d Part Henry VI, Act iii, Sc 2. 
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' Suspicion always haunth the guilty mind ; 
The thief dotli fear each bush an officer." 

2d Part Henry VJ, Act v, file. 6. 

** I feel within me 
A peace, abors all earthly diflrnities, — 
A still and quiet conscience. 

Henry VIII, Act iii, Se. S. 

Tlie effect of guilt : 

" No wonder why 
I felt rebuked beneatli his eye ; 
I might hftve known, there was but one, 
Whose look could quell Lord Marmion." 

Marmion, Cant vi, 17. 

*' Curse on yon base marauder's lance, 
And doubly curs'd my failing brand . 
A sinful heart makea feeble hand." 

Martnunif Cant, yi, St. 32. 

It is in consequence of the same facts, tliat crime is, witb 
60 great certainty, detected. 

A man, before the commission of crime, can foresee no 
reason why he might not commit it, with the certainty of 
escaping detection. He can perceive no reason why he 
should be even suspected; and can imagine a thousand 
methods, in which suspicbn, awakened, might with perfect 
ease be allayed. But, as soon as he becomes guUty, his 
relations to liis fellow-men are entirely changed. He be- 
comes suspicious of every one, and thus saes every occur- 
rence through a false medium. Hence, he cannot act like 
an mnocent man ; and this very difference m his conduct, 
is very often tlie sure means of his detection. When to 
this effect, produced upon the mind by guilt, is added the 
fact, that every action must, by tlie condition of our bemg. 
be attended by antecedents and consequents beyond our 
contix)l, all of which lead directly to the discovery of the 
truth, it is not wonderful, that the guilty so rarely escape. 
Hence it has grown ir*o a proverb, " murder will out ; " 
and such we generally find to be die fact. 

This effect of guUt upon human action has been Ire- 
quendy remarked. 

Thus Macbeth, after the murder of Duncan : 
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** How is it with me when every noise appajs me ? " 

Act ii, Se. 2 

" Guiltiness will speak, though tongues were out of use.*' 

Tlie same fact is frequently asserted in the sacred Scrip- 
tures. Thus,^ " The Lord is known by the judgment that 
he executeth ; the wicked is snared in the work of his own 
hands" 

" Though hand job m hand, the wicked shall not go 
unpunished." 

I hope that I need not apologize for intraducing into 
such a ^scussion so many illustrations from poetry. They 
are allowed, on all hands, to be accurate delineations of the 
workings of the human mind, and to have been made by 
most accurate observers. They were made, also, without 
the possibility of bias from any theory ; and therefore are 
of great value, when they serve to confirm any theoretical 
views, with which they may chance to coincide. They 
show, at least, m what light poets, whose only object is to 
observe the human heart, have considered conscience, and 
what they have supposed to be its functions, and its mode 
of operation. 



SECTION III. 

THE AUTHORITY OP CONSCIENCE. 

We have, thus far, endeavored to show, that there is in 
man a faculty denominated Conscience ; and that it 13 not 
merely a discriminating, but also an impulsive faculty. 
The next question to be considered is, what b the authority 
of this impulse. 

The object of the present section is, to show that this 
IS the most authoritative impulse of which ivefind ourselvt% 
susceptible. 

The supremacy of Conscience may be illustrated in 
various ways. 
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I. It is mvolved in the very conception which men fbim 
of this facuhy. 

The various impulses cf which we find ourselves suscep- 
tible, can differ only m tw^o respects, that of strength and 
that of authority. 

When we believe tliem to differ in nothing but strength j 
we feel ourselves perfectly at liberty to obey the strong- 
est. Thus, if different kinds of food be set before us^ 
all equally healthy, we feel entirely at liberty to partake 
of that which we prefer ; that is, of that to which we are 
most strongly impelled. If a man is to decide between 
making a journey by land, or by water, he considers it a 
sufficient motive for choice, that the one mode of travel- 
Hng is more pleasant to him than the other. But when 
our impulses differ in authority^ we feel obliged to neglect 
the difference in strength of impulse, and to obey that, be 
it ever so weak, which is of the higher authority. Thus, 
suppose our desire for any particular kind of food to be 
ever so strong, and we know that it would injure our 
health; self-love would admonish us to leave it alone 
Now, self-love being a more authoritative impulse than 
passion, we should feel an obligation to obey it, be its 
a imonition ever so w^ak, and the impulse of appetite ever 
so vehement. If we yield to the impulse of appetite, be it 
ever so strong, in opposition to that of self-love, be \t ever 
so weak, we feel a consciousness of self-degradation, and o^ 
acting unworthily of our nature ; and, if we see anothei 
person acting in tliis majiner, we cannot avoid feeling 
towards him a sentiment of contempt. " 'Tis not in folly 
not to scorn a fool." And, in general, whenever we act 
in obedience to a lower, and in opposition to a higher sen- 
timent, we feel this consciousness of degradation, which we 
do not feel when the impulses differ only in degree. And, 
conversely, whenever we feel this consciousness of degrada- 
tion, for acting in obedience to one instead of to another, 
we may know that we have violated that which is of the 
higher authority 

If, now, we reflect upon our feelings consequent upon 
any moral action, I think we shall find, that we always are 
consc'ous of a sentiment of self-degradation, whenever we 
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disobey the monition of conscience, be that moniuon ever 
80 weaky to gratify the impuke of appetite, or passion, or 
self-love, be that impulse ever so strong. Do we consida: 
it any palliation of die guilt of murder, for tlie criminal to 
declare, that his vindictive feelings impelled him much more 
strongly than his conscience ? whereas, if we perceived m 
these impulses no other difference than that of strength, we 
should consider this not merely an excuse, but a justifica- 
tion. And that the impulse of conscience is of jhe highest 
authority, is evident" from the fact, that we cannot conceive 
oFany ciifcumstances, lu which we should not feel guilty 
affd~~degraded, fix)m acting in obedience to any impulse 
whatever; m Opposition to the impulse of conscience. And 
thus, we cannot conceive of any more exalted character, 
than that of him, who, on all occasions, yields himself up 
implicitly to the impulses of conscience, all things else 
to the contrary notwithstanding. I think no higher evi- 
dence can be produced, to show that we do really consider 
the impulse of conscience of higher authority than any 
other of which we are susceptible. 

II. The same truth may, 1 think, be rendered evident, 
by observing the feelings which arise within us, when we 
compare the actions of men with those of beings of an 
inferior order. 

Suppose a brute to act from appetite, and injure itself by 
gluttony ; or from passion, and injure another brute fix)m 
anger f we feel nothing like moral disapprobation. We 
pity it, and strive to put it out of its power to act thus in 
future. We never feel that a brute is disgraced or degraded 
by such an action. But suppose a man to act thus, and 
we cannot avoid a feeling of disapprobation and of disgust j 
a conviction that the man has done violence to his nature. 
Tlius, to call a man a brute, a sensualist, a glutton, is to 
speak of him in the most insulting manner : it is to say, 
in the strongest terms, that he has acted unworthily of him- 
self, and of the nature with which his Creator has endowed 
him. 

Again. Let a brute act from deliberate selfishness ; that 
IS, with deliberate caution seek its own happiness upon the 
whole, unmindful of the impulsions of present appetite, bui 
6 
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yet wholly regai dless of the happiness of any other of its 
species. In no case do we feel disgust at such a course of 
action; and in many cases, we, on the contrary, ratfier 
regard it with favor. We thus speak of the cunning of 
animals in taking their prey, in escaping danger, and in 
securing for themselves all the amount of gratification that 
may be in their power. We are sensible, in these cases, 
that the animal has acted fjx)m the highest impulses of 
which the Creator has made it susceptible. But let a man 
act thus. Let him, careful merely of his own happiness 
upon the whole, be careful for nothing else, and be perfectly 
willing to sacrifice the happiness of others, to any amount 
whatsoever, to promote his own, to the least amount soever. 
Such has been, firequently, the character of sensual and 
unfeeling tyrants. We are conscious, m such a case, of a 
sentiment of disgust and deep disapprobation. We feel 
that the man has not acted m obedience to the highest 
impulses of which he was susceptible; and poets, and 
satirists, and historians, unite in holding him up to the world, 
as an object of universal detestation and abhorrence. 

Again. Let another man, disregarding the impulses o " 
passion, and appetite, and self-love, act, under all circum- 
stances, in obedience to the monitions of conscience, un- 
moved and unallured by pleasure, and unawed by power ; 
and we instinctively feel that he has attained to the highest 
eminence to which our nature can aspire ; and that he has 
acted firom the highest impulse of which his nature is sus- 
ceptible. We are conscious of a conviction of his superi- 
ority, which nothing can outweigh ; of a feeling of venera- 
tion, allied to the reverence which is due to the Supreme 
Being And with this homage to virtue, aJ history is 
filled. The judge may condemn the innocent, but posterity 
will condciim the judge. Tlie tyrant may murder the 
martyr, but after ages will venerate the mart}T, and exe* 
crate the tyrant. And if we will look over the names ot 
tliose, on whom all past time has united in conferring tlie 
tribute of praise-worthiness, we shall find them to be the 
names of those who, although they might differ in other 
respects, yet were similar in this, that they shone resplendent 
m the lustre of unsullied virtue. 
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Now, as our Creator has constituted us such as wo are, 
and as, by our very constitution, we do tlius consider con- 
science to be the most authoritative impulse of our nature, 
it must be the most authoritative, unless we believe that He 
has deceived us, or, which is tlie same thing, tliat He has 
so formed us, as to give credit to a lie. 

III. The supremacy of conscience may be also illustra- 
ted, by showing the necessity of this supremacy, to the 
accomplishment of the objects for which man was created. 

When we consider any work of art, as a system com- 
posed of parts, and arranged for tlie accomplishment of a 
given object, tliere are three several views which we may 
have of it, and all of them necessary to a complete and 
perfect knowledge of the thing. 

1. We must have a knowledge of the several parts of 
which it is composed. Thus, he who would understand a 
watch, must know the various wheels and springs which 
enter into the formation of the instrument. But this alone, 
as, for instance, if they were spread separately before him, 
upon a table, would give him a very imperfect conception 
of a watch. 

2. He must, therefore, understand how these parts an? 
put together. This will greatly increase his knowledge ; 
but It will still be imperfect, for he may yet be ignorant of 
the relaticms which the parts sustain to each other. A 
man might look at a steam-engine until he was familiariy 
acquainted with its whole macliineiy, and yet not know 
whether the paddles were designed to move the piston-rod, 
OJ the piston-rod to move the paddles. 

3. It is necessary, therefore, diat he should have a con- 
ception of the relation which the several parts sustain to 
each other; that is, of the effect which every part was 
designed to produce upon every other part. When he has 
arrived at this idea, and has combined it with the other 
ideas just mentioned, then, and not till then, is his knowl- 
evige of the instrument complete. 

It is manifest, that this last notion, tliat of the relations 
which the paits sustain to each other, is, frequendy, of 
more importance than either of the others. He who has 
a conception of the cause of motbn m a steam-engine, and 
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of tiie manner in which the ends are accomplished, has a 
more valuable notion of the instrument, than* he who has 
ever so accurate a knowledge of the several parts, without 
a conception of the relation. Thus, in the history of 
astronomy, the existence of the several parts of the solar 
system was known for ages, without being productive of 
any valuable result. The progress of astronomy is to be 
dat^d firom the moment, when the relation which the several 
parts hold to each other, was discovered by Copernicus. 

Suppose, now, we desire to ascertain what is tlie relation 
which tlie several parts of any system are designed, by it«i 
author, to sustain to each otlier. I know of no other way 
tiian to find out that series of relations, in obedience to which 
the system will accomplish the object for which it was con- 
structed. Thus, if we desire to ascertain the relation which 
the parts of a watch are designed to sustain to each other, 
we mquire what Js that series of relations, in obedience to 
which, it will accomplish the purpose for which it was con- 
structed, that is, to keep time. For instance, we should 
conduct the inquiry by trying each several part, and ascer- 
tainmg by experiment, whether, on the supposition that it 
was the cause of motion, the result, namely, the keeping* of 
time, could be effected. After we had tried them all, and 
had found, that under no other relation of the parts to each 
other, than that which assumes the mainspring to be tlie 
source of motion, and die balance wheel to be tlie regulator 
of the motion, the result could be produced; we should 
conclude, with certainty, that this was the relation of the 
parts to each other, intended to be established by the maker 
of the watch. 

And, again, if an instrument were designed for several 
purposes, and if it was found, that not. only a single pur- 
pose could not be accomplished, but that no one of them 
could be accomplished, under any other system of relations 
than that which had been at first discovered, we should 
arrive at the highest proof of which the C9se wais suscep- 
tible, that such was tlie relation intended to be established 
between the parts, by the inventor Oi' the machine. 

Now, man is a system composed of parts in the manner 
aoove stated. He has various powers, ana faculties, and 
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impulses ; and lie is manifestly designed to produce some 
result. As to tlie ultimate design for which man was 
created, tliere may be a difference of opinion. In one 
view, however, I presume tliere will be no difference. It 
will be allowed by all, that he was designed for the produc- 
tion of his own happiness. Look at his senses, his intellect, 
his affections and at the external objects with which these 
are brought into relation ; and at the effects of the legiti^ 
mate action of these powers upon their appropriate objects ; 
and n^ one can for a moment doubt, Uiat this was ons 
object for which man was created. Thus, it is as clear, 
that the eye was intended to be a source of pleasure, as thai 
it was intended to be the instrument of vision. It is as clear, 
that the ear was intended to be a source of pleasure, as to be 
the organ orhearing. And thus of the other faculties. 

But when we consider man as an instrument for the pro- 
duction of happiness, it is manifest, that we must take mto 
the account, man as a society, as well as man as an indi- 
vidual. The larger -part of the happiness of the individual 
depends upon society; so that whatever would destroy 
society,— or, what is, in fact, the same thing, destroy 
the happiness of man as a society,— would destroy the 
happiness of man as an individual. And such b the con- 
stitution under which we are placed, that no benefit or 
injury can be, in its nature, individual. Whoever truly 
promotes his own happiness, promotes the happiness of 
society ; and whoever promotes the happiness of society, 
promotes his own happiness. In this view of tlie subject, 
It will then be proper to consider man as a society, as an 
instrument for producing the happiness of man as a society ; 
as well as man as an individual, as an instrument for pro- 
ducing the happiness of man as an individual. 

Let us now consider man as an instrument for the pro- 
duction of human happiness, in the sense here explained. 

If we examine the impulsive and restraining faculties of 
man, we shall find, that they may, generally be compre 
bended under three classes : — 

1. Passion or appetite. The object of this class of our 
faculties b, to impel us towards certain acts, which produce 
imn^ediate pleasure. Thus, the appetite for food impels us 
6* 
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to seek gratification by eating. The love of power impelf 
us to seek the gratification resulting bom superiority ; and 
so of all the rest. 

If we consider the nature of these faculties, we shall find, 
that they impel us to immediate gratification, without an^ 
respect to the consequences, either to ourselves or to 
others ; and that they know of no limit to indulgence, until, 
by their own action, they paralyze the power of enjoyment. 
Thus, thp love of food would impel us to eat, until eating 
ceased to be a source of pleasure. And where, from the 
nature of the case, no such limit exists, our passions are 
insatiable. Such is the case with the love of wealtli, and 
the love of power. In these mstances, there being, in the 
constitution of man, no limit to the power of gratification, 
the appetite grows by what it feeds on. 

2. mterest or self-lave. This faculty impels us to seek 
our own happmess, considered m reference to a longer or 
shorter period; but always beyond the present moment. 
Thus, if appetite impelled me to eat, self-love would 
prompt me to eat such food, and in such quantity, as would 
produce for me the greatest amount of happiness, upon the 
whole. If passion prompted me to revenge, self-love would 
prompt me to seek revenge in such a manner as would not 
mvolve me in greater distress than that which I now sufier ; 
or, to control die passion entirely, unless I could so gratify 
It, as to promote my own happiness for tlie future, as well 
as for the present. In all cases, however, die promptmgj 
of self-love have respect solely to the production of our own 
happiness ; they have nothmg to do with the happiness of 
any other being. 

3. Conscience. The office of conscience, considered in 
relation to these other impulsive faculties, is, to restrain out 
appetites within such limits, that the gratification of them 
\nll injure neither ourselves nor others ; and so to govern 
our self-love, that we shall act, not solely in obedience tc 
the law of our own happiness, but in obedience to that law 
which restricts the pursuit of happiness within such limits, 
as shall not interfere with the happiness of others. It is 
not here asserted, that conscience always admonishes us to 
this efl'ect ; or that, when it admonishes us, it is always 
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successful. We may, if we please, disobey its monitions ; 
or, fiom reasons hereafter to be mentioned, its monitions 
may have ceased. What we would speak of here, is the 
tendency and object of this faculty ; and the result to which, 
if it were perfectly obeyed, it would manifestly lead. And, 
that such is its tendency, I think that no one, who reflects 
upon the operations of his own mind, can, for a moment, 
doubt. 

Suppose, now, man to be a system, for the promotion 
of happiness, mdividual and socisd ; and that these various 
impelling powers are parts of it. These powers bemg fre- 
quently, m their nature, contradictory ; that is, bemg such, 
diat one frequently impels to, and anodier repels Jronif the 
same action ; the question is, m what relation of diese 
powers to each other, can the happmess of man be most 
successfolly promoted. 

1. It cannot be asserted, that, when these impulsions are 
at variance, it is a matter of indifference to which of them 
we yield ; tliat is, that a man is just as happy, and renders 
society just as happy, by obeying the one as the other. 
For, as men always obey either the one or the other, this 
would be to assert that all men are equally happy ; and 
that every man promoted his own happiness just as much 
by one course of conduct, as by another ; than which, noth- 
ing can be more directly at variance with the whole experi- 
ence of all men, m all ages. It would be to assert, that the 
glutton, who is racked with pain, is as happy as the tern • 
perate and healthy man ; and that Nero and Caligula were 
as great benefactors to mankmd, as Howard or WSberforce 

2. If, then, it be not indifferent to our happiness, to 
which of them we yield the supremacy, the question re- 
turns, Under what relation of each to the other, can the 
happiness of man be most successfully promoted ? 

1. Can the happiness of man be promoted, by subjecting 
his other impulses to his appetites and passions ? 

By referring to the nature of appetite and passion, as 
previously explained, it will be seen that the result to the 
mdividuaJ, of such a course, would he sickness and death. 
It would be a life of unrestrained gratification of every 
desire, until th3 power of enjoyment was exhausteil, without 
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tlie least regard to the future ; and of refusal to endure any 
present pain, no matter how great might be the subsequent 
advantage. Every one must see, tliat, under the present 
constitution, such a course of life must produce nothing but 
individual miser}'. 

The result upon society would be its utter destruction. 
It would render every man a ferocious beast, bent upon 
nothing but present gratification, utterly reckless of the 
consequences which gratification produced upon himself, 
either ' directly, or thmugli the instrumentality of otliers ; 
and reckless of the havoc which he made of the happiness 
of his neighbor. Now, it is manifest, that the result of 
subjecting man to such a principle, would be, not only the 
destruction of society, but, also, in a^ew yeai-s, the entire 
destruction of the human race. 

2. Can the happiness of man be best promoted by sub- 
jecting all his impulses to self-love ? 

It may be observed, that our knowledge of the future, 
and of the results of the things around us, is manifestly 
insufficient to secure our own happiness, even by the most 
sagacious self-love. When we give up the present pleas- 
ure, or suffer tlie present pain, we must, firom necessity, be 
wholly ignorant whether we shall ever reap the advantage 
which . we anticipate. The system, of which every in- 
dividual forms a part, was not constructed to secure the 
happiness of any single individual ; and he who devises his 
plans with sole reference to himself, must find them contin- 
ually thwarted by that Omnipotent and Invisible Agemjy, 
which is overruling all things upon principles directly at 
variance with those which he has adopted. Inasmuch, then, 
as we can never certainly secure to ourselves those results 
which self-love anticipates, it seems necessary, that, in order 
to derive from our actions the happiness wliich they are 
ca])able of producing, they involve in themselves some ele- 
ment, in*espective of future result, which shall give us 
pleasure, let the result be what it may. 

The imperfection of self-love, as a director of conduct, is 
nobl} set forth in Cardinal Wolsey's advice to Cromw ell • 

" Mark but my fall, and that which ruin*d me. 
Crimwell, I charge tliee fling away ambiUon 
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Lave thyself last. Cherish the hearts that hate thee. 

Be' just, and fear not , 
L#et all the ends thou aim'st at, be thy country's, 
Thy God's, and truth's; tlien, if thou fall'st, O Cromwell ! 
Thou fall'st a blessed martyr." 

Henry VJJI, Act iii Sc. 3 

".May he do justieef ^ 
For trutk^s sake, and lis conscience ; that his bones 
When he has run his course, and sleeps in blessings 
May have a tomb of orphans' tears wept on them. 

IhU 

* For care and trouble set your thought, 
Ev'n when your end's attained ; 
And all your plans may come to nought, 
When every nerve is strained." 

Burn 8 's Epistle to a Young Friend 

" But,'mousie ! tjiou art not alone, ^ 
In proying foresight may be vain . 
T7te best laid schemes of mice and men 
Gone ofl agley, 
And leave us nought but grief and pain 
For promised joy. ' 

Burns, On turning up a Mausers Nest* 

Besides, a man, acting fix)m uncontrolled self-love, knows 
of no other object than his own happiness. He would 
sacrifice the happiness of others, to any amount, how grejit 
soever, to secure his own, in any amount, how small soever. 
Now, suppose every individual to act in obedience to this 
piinciple ; it must produce universal war, and terminate in 
the subjection of all to tlie dominion of the strongest ; and 
in sacrificing the happiness of all to that of one : that is, pro- 
duce the least amount of happiness of which the system is 
susceptible. And, still more, smce men, who have acted 
upon this principle, have been proverbially unhappy ; the 
result of such a course of conduct is, to render ourselves 
miserable by the misery of every one else ; that is, its ten- 
dency is to the entire destruction of happiness. It is niani- 
fest, then, that the highest happiness of man cannot be 
promoted by subjecting all his impulses to the government 
of self-love. 

Lastly. Suppose, now, all the impulses of man to be 
subjected to conscience. 

The tendency of this impulse so far as tliis subject is 
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cimcemed, is, to restrain the appetites and passions of man 
within those limits, that shall conduce to his happiness, on 
the whole ; and so to control tlie impulse of self-love, that 
the individual, in the pursuit of his own happiness, shall 
never interfere with the rightful happbess of his neighbor. 
Each one, under such a system, and governed by such an 
impulse, would enjoy all the happiness which he could 
create by the use of the powers which God had given him. 
Every one doing thus, the whole would enjoy all the hap- 
piness of which their constitution was susceptible. The 
happiness of man, as an individual, and as a society, would 
thus be, in the best conceivable manner, provided for. 
And thus, under the relation which we have suggested ; 
that is, conscience being supreme, and governing botli self- 
love and passion ; and self-love, where no higher principle 
intervened, governing passion; man individual, and nxan 
universal, considered as an instrument for tlie production of 
happiness, would best accomplish the purpose for which 
he was created. This, then, is the relation between 
nis powers, which was designed to be established by his 
Creator. 

It can, in the same manner, be shown, that, if man, in- 
dividual and universal, be considered as an instrument for 
the production of power, this end of his creation can be 
accomplished most successfully by obedience to the relation 
here suggested ; that is, on the principle, that the authority 
of conscience is supreme.* This is conclusively shown in 
Butler's Analogy, Part i. Chapter 3. And thus, let any 
reasonable end be suggested, for which it may be supposed 
that man has been created ; and it will be found, that this 
end can be best attained, by the subjection of every other 
impulse to that of conscience ; nay, that it can be attained 
in no other way. And hence, the argument seems con- 
clusive, that this is the relation intended by hfs Creator to 
be established between his faculties. 



*• Vis consilf expcrs, mole ruit sua. 
Vim temperatamj di quoque provehunt 
in majus ; idem odere vires 
Omne nefas animo moventes. 

HoR. Ub. 3. Car. 4. 
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If the preceding views be correct, it will Jbllow : 

1 . If God has given man an impulse ibr virtue it is as 
true, tliat he has designed him for virtue, as for any thing 
else ; as, for instance, for seeing or for hearing* 

2. If thb impulse be the most authoritative in his nature^ 
it is equally manifest, that man is made for virtue more 
than for any thing else. 

3. And hence, he who is vicious, not only acts contra"^ 
to his nature, but contrary to the highest impulse of Im 
nature : that is, he acts as much in opposition to his nature- 
as it is possible for us to conceive. 



SECTION IV. 

THE LAW BY WHICH CONSCIENCE IS GOVERNED. 

Conscience fellows the general law, by which the im- 
provement of all our other faculties is regulated. It is 
strengthened by use, it is impaired by disuse. 

Here it is necessary to remark, that, by use, we mean 
the use of the faculty itself and not of some other faculty. 
This is so plain a case, that it seems wonderfU that there 
should have been any mistake concerning it. Every one 
knows, tliat the arms are not strengthened by using the 
legs, nor the eyes by using the ears, nor the taste by using 
the understanding. So, the conscience can be strength- 
ened, not by using the memory, or the taste, or the under- 
standing; but by using the conscience, and by using it 
precisely according to the laws, and under the conditions, 
designed by our Creator. The conscience is not itnproved 
by the reading of moral essays, nor by committing to 
memory moral precepts, nor by imagining moral vicissi- 
tudes ; but by hearkening to its monitions, and obeying its 
impulses. 

If we reflect upon the nature of tlie monition of con- 
science, we shall find that its office is of a threefold 
character. 
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' J. It enables us to discover tlie moral quality of actions. 

2. It impels us to do right, and to avoid doing wrong. 

3. It is a source of pleasure, when we have done right, 
and of pain, when we have done wrong. 

Let us illustrate the manner in which it may be im- 
proved, and injured, in each of these respects. 

I. Of the improvement of thp discriminating power of 
conscience. 

1. The discriminating power of conscience is improved 
by refiectivg upon the moral character of our actions, both 
before and after we have performed them. If, before we 
resolve upon a course of conduct, or before we suffer our- 
selves to be committed to it, we deliberately ask, L this 
right 1 Am I now actuated by appetite, by self-love, or by 
conscience? we shall seldom mistake the path of duty. 
After an action has been performed, if we deKberately and 
impassionately examine it, we may without difficulty de- 
cide whetiier it was right or wrong. Now, with every 
such effort as this, the discriminating power of conscience 
is strengthened. We discern moi-al differences more dis- 
tinctly ; and we distinguish between actions, that before 
seemed blended and similar. 

2. The discriminating power of conscience is improved, 
by meditating upon characters of pre-eminent excellence, 
and specially upon the character of God our Creator, and 
Christ our Redeemer, the Fountain of all moral excellence. 
As we cultivate taste, or our susceptibility to beauty, by 
meditating upon the most finished specimens of art, or the 
most lovely scenery in nature^ so conscience, or our moral 
susceptibility, is improved, by meditating upon any thing 
eminent for moral goodness. It is hence, that example 
produces so powerful a moral effect ; ,and hence, that one 
single act of heroic virtue, as tiiat of Howard, or of illus- 
trious self-denial, gives a new impulse to the moral char 
acter of an age. Men cannot reflect upon such actions, 
without the production of a change in their moral suscep- 
tibility. Hence, the effect of the Scripture representations 
of the character of God, and of the moral glory of the 
neavenly state. The Apostle Paul refers to this principle, 
when he says, " We all, wiUi open face, beholding, as in a 
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^ass, the glory of the Lord^ are changed into the same 
image, from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the 
Lord." 

On the contrary^ the discriminating power of conscience 
may be injured, 

1. By neglecting to reflect upon the moral character of 
our actions, both before and after we have performed them. 
As taste is rendered obtuse by neglect, so that we fail to dis- 
tinguish between elegance and vulgarity, and between beauty 
and deformity ; so, if we yield to tlie impulses of passion, and 
turn a deaf ear to the monitions of conscience, the dividing 
line between right and wrong seems gradually to become 
obliterated. We pass fix)m the confines of the one into 
those of the other, with less and less sensation, and at last 
neglect the distinction altogether. 

Horace remarks this fact : 

Fas atque nefas, exiguo fine, libidinum 
Disceraunt avidi. 

This is one of the most common causes of the gnevous 
moral imperfection which we every where behold. Men 
act without moral reflection. They will ask, respecting an 
action, every question before that most important one. Is it 
right ! and, in tlie great majority of cases, act without 
putting to themselves this question at all. ^^ The ox 
knoweth his owner, and the ass his master's crib ; but 
Israel doth not know, my people do not corisider.^^ If any 
man doubt whether this be true, let him ask himself, How 
large is the portion of the actions which I perform, upon 
which I deliberately decide wliether they be right or wrong ? 
And on how large a portion of my actions do I form such 
a decision, after they have been performed ? For the 
want of this reflection, the most pernicious habits are daily 
formed or strengthened ; and, when to the power of habit 
is added the seductive influence of passion, it is not won- 
derfiil that the virtue of man should be the victim. 

2. The discrimmating power of conscience is impaired 
by frequent meditation upon vicious character and action 
Ky frequently contemplating vice, our passions become 
excited, and our moral disgust diminishes. Thus, also, bv 

7 
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becoming familiar with wicked men, we learn to associate 
whatever tliey may possess of intellectual or social interest, 
with their moral character; and hence our ahorrence of 
vice is lessened. Thus, men who are accustomed to view, 
habitually, any vicious custom, cease to have their moral 
feelings excited by beholding it. All this is manifest, from 
the facts made known in the progress of every moral refor- 
mation. Of so delicate a texture has God made our moral 
nature, and so easily is it either improved or impaired. 
Pope says, truly, 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As, to be dreaded, needs but to be seen ; 
But, seen too oil, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

It is almost unnecessary to remark, that this fact will enable 
us to estimate the value of much of our reading, and of 
much of our society. Whatever fills the memory with 
scenes of vice, or stimulates the imagination to conceptions 
of impurity, vulgarity, profanity, or thoughtlessness, must, 
by the whole of this effect, render us vicious. As a man 
of literary sensibility will avoid a badly written book, for 
fear of injuring his taste, by how much more should we 
dread the communion with any thing wrong, lest it should 
contaminate our ima^nation, and dius injure our moral 
sense ! 

II. The impulsive power of conscience is improved by 
use, and weakened by disiise. 

To illustrate this law, we need only refer to the elements 
of man's active nature. We are endowed with appetites, 
passions, and self-love, in all their various forms ; and any 
one of them, or all of them, may, at times, be foimd impel- 
Img us towards actions in opposition to the impulsion of 
conscience , aad, of course, one or the pther impulse must 
be resisted. Now, as the law of our faculties is universal, 
that they are strengthened by use, and weakened by disuse, 
It is manifest, that, when we obey the impulse of conscience, 
and resist the impulse of passion, the power of cor science is 
strengthened; and, on die contrary, when we obey die 
imnulse of passion, and resist that of conscience, the power 
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of passion is strengthened. And, yet more, as either of 
these is strengthened, its antagonist impulse is weakened. 
Thus, every time a man does right, he gains a victory over 
his lower propensities, acquires self-control, and becomes 
more emphatically a freeman. Every time a man does 
wrong, that is, yields to his lower propensities, he loses self- 
control, he gives to hb passions power over him, he weakens 
the practicsJ su]>remacy of conscience, and becomes more 
perfectly a slave. The design of the Christian religion, in 
this respect, is to bring us under the dominion of conscience, 
enlightened by revelation, and to deliver us from the slavery 
of evil propensity. Thus, our Lord declares, " If the Son 
shall make you fi-ee, ye shall be free indeed." And, on 
the contrary, " Whosoever conmiitteth sin, is the servant 
(the slave) of sin." 

Again. It is to be remarked, that there exists a recipro- 
cal connection between the use of the discriminating and of 
the impulsive power of conscience. The more a man 
reflects upon moral distinctions, the greater will be the 
practical influence which he will find them to exert over 
him. And it is still more decidedly true, that, the more 
implicitly we obey the impulsions of conscience, the more 
acute will be its power of discrimination, and the more 
prompt and definite its decisions. This connection between 
theoretical knowledge and practical application, is frequtfntly 
illustrated in the other faculties. He who delineates objects 
of lovelmess, fijids the discriminating power of taste to 
improve. And thus, also, this effect, in morals, is firequent- 
ly alluded to in the Scriptures. 

Our Savior declares, " If any man will do his will, ho 
shall know of the doctrine." 

Thus, also, " Unto him that hath, shall be given, and ho 
shall have abundance ; but fit)m hiri that hath not (that 
is, does not improve what he has), shall be taken away 
even that which he hath." 

Thus, also, the Apostle Paul : " I beseech you therefore, 
brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye present your 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable unto God^ 
which is your rational service ; and be ye not conformed to 
this world, but be ye transformed unto the renewmg of yoiu- 
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mind, that (so thai, to the end that) ye may knou what is 
that gcx)d, and acceptable, and perfect will of the Lord." 

III. The sensibility of conscience, as a source of pleaS" 
ure or of paiuy is strengtiiened by use, and weakened by 
disuse. 

The more frequently a man does right, the stronger is 
his impulse to do right, and the greater is the pleasure that 
results from the doing of it. A liberal man derives a phasure 
fi-om the practice of charity, of which thu covetous man 
can fonn no conception. A beneficent man is made 
happy by acts of self-denial and philanthropy, while a 
5elfish man perfonns an act of goodness by painful and 
strenuous effort, and merely to escape the reproaches of 
conscience. By the habitual exercise of the benevolent 
affections, a man becomes more and more capacious of vir- 
tue, capable of higher and more disinterested and more 
self-denying acts of mercy, until he becomes an enthusiast 
in goodness, loving to do good better than any thing else. 
And, in the same manner, the more our affections to God 
are exercised, the more constant and profound is the 
happiness which they create, and tlie more absolutely is 
every other wish absorbed by the single desire to do the 
will of God. Illustrations of tliese remarks may be found 
in the lives of tlie Apostle Paul, John Howard, and other 
philanthropists. Tlius, it is said of our Savior, " He 
went about doing good." And he says of himself, " My 
meat is to do the vjill of Him that sent me, and to finish 
l\is work." 

And it deserves to be remarked, that, in our presen 
state, opportunities for moral improvement and moral pleas- 
ure are incessantly occurring. Under the present condition? 
of our being, there ^re every where, and at all times, sick 
to be relieved, mournere to be comfoited, ignorant to be 
taught, vicious to be reclaimed, and men, by nature enemies 
to God, to be won back to reconciliation to Him. The 
season for moiul labor depends not, like that for physical 
labor, upon vicissitudes beyond our control : it depends 
solely upon our own will. This I suppose to be the gener- 
al principle involved in our Savior's remark to his Apostles : 
« Say ye not, There are /owr months^ and then cometh the 
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harvest ? L ft up your eyes, and look upon tl. e fielcU, for tliey 
are white already to the harvest J^ That is, the fields are 
alwa}s waiting for the laborer in the moral harvest. 

And, on the contrary, the man who habitually violates 
his conscieuce, not only is more feebly impelled to do right, 
but he becomes less sensible to the pain of domg wrong. 
A child feels poignant remorse after the first act of pilfer- 
ing. Let the habit of dishonesty be formed, and he will be- 
come so hackneyed in sin, that he will perpetrate robbery 
with no other feelmg than that of mere fear of detection 
The first oath almost palsies the tongue of the stripling. It 
requires but a few months, however, to transform him into 
the bold and thoughtless blasphemer. The murderer, after 
the death of his fcst victim, is agitated with all the horrors 
of guilt. He may, however, pursue his trade of blood, 
until he have no more feeling for man, than the butcher for 
the aiujual which he slaughters. Burk, who was in the 
habit or murdering men, for the purpose of selling their 
bodies to the surgeons for dissection, confessed this of him- 
self. Nor is this true of individuals alone. Whole com- 
munities may become so accustomed to deeds of violence, 
as not merely to lose all the milder sympathies of their 
nature, but also to take pleasure in exhibitions of the most 
revolting ferocity. Such was the case in Rome at the 
period of the gladiatorial contests ; and such was the ifact in 
Paris at the time of the French revolution. 

This also serves to illustrate a firequently repeated aph- 
orism, Quern Deus wit perdere, prius dementat. As a man 
becomes more wicked, he becomes bolder in crime. Un- 
checked by conscience, he ventures upon more and more 
atrocious villany, and he does it with less and less precau- 
tion. As, in the earliest stages of guilt, he is betrayed by 
timidity, in the later stages of it, he is exposed by his reck 
lessness. He is thus discovered by the very effect whicli 
his conduct is producing upon his own mind. Thus 
oppressors and despots seem to rush upon their own ruin, 
%s tliough bereft of reason. Such limits has our Creator, 
by the conditions of our being, set to the range of human 
atrocity. 

Thus we see, that, by every step in our progress iu 
7* 
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Virtue, the succeeding step beeomes less di/Ecuit. In pixx 
petition as we deny our passions, tliey become less imper- 
ative. The ofteiier we conquer them, the less is the moral 
effort necessar}' to secure the victory, and the less frequently 
and the less powerfully do they assail us. By every act 
of successful resistance, we diminish the tremendous power 
of habit over us, and thus become more perfectly under 
the government of our own will. Tlius, with every act of 
obedience to conscience, our character is fixed upon a more 
immovable foundation. 

And, on the contrary, by every act of vicious indulgence, 
we give our passions more uncontrolled power over us, 
and diminish the power of reason and of conscience. 
Thus, by every act of sin, we not only incur new guilt, 
but we strengthen the bias towards sin, during the whole 
of our subsequent being. Hence every vicious act renders 
our return to virtue more difficult and more hopeless. The 
tendency of such a course is, to give to habit tH# power 
which ought to be exerted by our will. And, hence, it 
is not improbable, that the conditions of our being may be 
such, as to allow of our arriving at such a state, that 
reformation may be actually impossible. That the Holy 
Scriptures allude to such a condition during the present 
life, is evident. Such, also, is probably the necessary con- 
dition of the wicked in another world. 

In stating the change thus produced upon our moral 
nature, it deserves to be remarked, that this loss of sensi- 
bility is, probably, only temporary. There is reason lo 
believe, that no impressions made upon the human soul, 
during its present probationary state, are ever permanently 
erased. Causes operating merely upon man's physical 
nature, frequently revive whole trains of thought, and even 
the knowledge of languages, which had been totally forgot 
ten during tlie greater portion of a long life. This seems 
to show, that the liability to lose impressions, once made 
upon us, depends upon some condition arising from our 
material nature only, and that this liability will cease as 
soon as our _ present mode of existence tenninates. Tha. 
is to say, if the power of retaining knowledge is alw ays 
tiie same, but if our consciousness of Tcnowleitge is > ciled 
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by our material organs, when these have been laid aside, 
our entire consciousness will return. Now, indications of 
the same nature are to be found in abundance, with respect 
to conscience. Wicked men, after having spent a life in 
prosperous guilt, and without being in trouble like other 
men, are frequently, without any assignable cause, tor- 
mented with all the agonies of remorse ; so that the mere 
consciousness of guilt has become absolutely intolerable, 
and they have perished by derangement, or by suicide. 
The horrors of a licentious sinner's death bed, present a 
striking illustration of the same solemn fact. A scene of 
this sort has been, no less vividly than accurately, described 
by Dr.' Young, in the death of Altamont. All these thmgs 
should be marked by us as solenm warnings. They show 
:is of what tlie constitution, under which we exist, is capa- 
ble ; and it is in forms like these, that the " coming events" 
of eternity " cast their shadows before." 

In such indexes, 

There is seen 
The baby figures of the giant mass 
Of things to come at large. 

Shaks. 



SECTION V. 

RULES FOE MORAL CONDUCT, DERIVED PROM THE PRECEDING 
REMARKS. 

Several plain rules of conduct are suggested by the 
above remarks, which may more properly be introduced 
here, than in any other place. 

I. Before you resolve upon an action, or a course of 
action, 

1. Cultivate the habit of deciding upon its moral char- 
acter. Let the first question always be, Is this action right :r 
For this purpose, God gave you this faculty. If you do 
not use it, you are false to yourself, and inexcusable before 
God. We despise a man who never uses his 'reason, and 
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scorn him as a fool. Is he not much more to be despised, 
who neglects to use a faculty of so much higher authority 
tiian reason ? And let the question, Is this right ? be 
asked ^r5^, before ima^ation has set before us the seduc- 
tions of pleasure, or any step has been taken, which should 
pledge our consistency of character. If we ask this 
question first, it can generally be decided with ease. If 
we wait until the mind is agitated and harassed by con- 
tending emotions, it will not be easy to decide correctly. 

2. Remember that your conscience has become imper- 
fect, from your frequent abuse of it. Hence, in many 
cases, its discrimination will be indistinct. Instead of rfecid- 
frig-, it wUl, frequendy, only dovbU That doubt should be, 
generally, as imperative as a decision. When you, tliere- 
fore, doubt, respecting the virtue of an action, do not per 
form it, unless you as much doubt whether you are at 
liberty, to refrain from it. Thus, says President Edwards, 
m one of his resolutions : " Resolved, never to do any 
thing, of which I so much question the lawfulness, as that 
I intend, at the same time, to consider and examine after- 
wards, whether it be lawful or not ; except I as much ques- 
tion the lawfulness of the omission." 

3. Cultivate, on all occasions, in private or in public, in 
small or great, in action or in thought, die habit of obeying 
the monitions of conscience ; all other things to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Its slightest touches, instant pause ; 

Debar a* side pretences ; 
Andy resolutely, keep its laws, 

Uncaring consequences. 

Burns. 

Tlie supremacy of conscience imposes upon you the obli- 
gation to act thus. You cannot remember, in the course 
of your w^hole life, an instance in which you regre.t ha\nng 
obeyed it ; and you cannot remember a single instance in 
which you do not regret having disobeyed it. There can 
notliing happen to you so bad as to liave done wTong 
diere can nothing be gained so valuable as to have done 
fiofht. And remember, that it is only by cultivating the 
bractical supremacy of conscience over ever)' other impulse, 
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that you can attain to that bold, simple, manly, elevated 
character, \^liich is essential to true greatness. 
, This has been fiiequently taught us, even by the heathen 
poets: 

Virtus, rcpulssB nescia sordidie, 
Intaminatis fulget honoribus : 
Nee sumit aut ponit secures 
Arbitrio popularis aurs : 

Virtus, recludens immeritis mori 
Coelum, negata tentat iter via; 
Costusque vulflrares et udain 
Spernit humum fugiente penna. * 

HoR. Ub. 3, Car. 2. 

A greater than a heathen has said, " If thine eye be single, 
thy whole body shall be full of light ; " and has enforced 
the precept by the momentous question, " What shall it 
profit a man, tliough he should gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul ? or what shall a man give in exchange 
for his soul ? " 

11. After an action has been performedy • 
1. Cultivate the habit of reflecting upon your actions, 
and upon the ijitention with which they have been per- 
formed, and of thus deciding upon their moral character. 
This is called self-examination. It is one of the most 
'mportant duties in the life of a moral, and specially of a 
probationary existence. 

'Tis greatly wise, to talk with our past hours, 
Ai^ ask them what report they bore to Heaven, 
And how they might have borne more welcome news. 

a Perform this duty deliberately. It is not the business 
of hurry or of negligence. Devote time exclusively to it. 
Go alone. Retire within yourself, and weigh your actions 
coolly and carefully, forgetting all other things, in the con- 
^'iction that yoa are a moral and an accountable being. 

6. Do it impartially. Remember that you are liable 
to be misled by the seductions of passion, and the allure- 
ments of self-interest. Put yourself in the place of those 
aroun^l you, and put others in your own place, and remark 
how vou would then considei jfour actions. . Pay great 
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attention to the opinions of your enemies : there is generally 
foundation, or, at least; the appearance of it, in wnat they 
say of you. But, above' all, take the true and perfect 
standard of moral character, exhibited in the precepts of 
the gospel, and exemplified in the Ufe of Jesus Christ ; and 
thus examine your conduct by the light that emanates from 
tlie holiness of heaven. 

2. Suppose you have examined yourself, and an-ived 
at a decision respecting the moral character of your actions, 

1. If you are conscious of having done right, be thank 
fill to tliat God .who has mercifully enabled you to do so. 
Observe the peace and serenity which fills your bosom, 
and remark how greatly it overbalances the self-denials 
which it has cost. Be humbly thankful that you have 
made some progress in virtue. 

2. If the character of your actions have been mixed, 
that is, if they have proceeded from motives partly good 
and partly bad, labor to obtain a- clear view of each, and 
of the circumstances which led you to confound thern. 
Avoid the sources of this confusion ; and, when you per- 
form the same actions again, be specially on your guard 
against the influence of any motive of which you now 
disapprove. 

3. If conscience convicts you of having acted wrongly 

1. Reflect upon the wrong, survey the obligations which 
you have violated, until you are sensible of your guilt. 

2. Be willing to suffer the pains of conscience. They 
are the rebukes of a friend, and are designed to withhold 
you fjx)m the commission of wrong in future. Neither turn 
a neglectful ear to its monitions, nor drown its voice amid 
the bustle of business, or the gayety of pleasure. 

3. Do not let the subject pass away from your thoughts 
until you have come to a settled resolution, a resohitioii 
founded on moral disapprobation of the action, never to do 
So any more. 

4. If restitttion be in your power, make it, without 
hesitation, and do it immediately. ' The least that a man 
ought to be satisfied with, who has done wrong, is to repaii 
the wrong as soon as it is possible. 

5. A s ever) act of wrong is a sin against God set^k in hum- 
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ble penitence, nis pardon, through the raer ts and inteices^ 
Bion of his Son, Jesus Christ. 

6. Remark the actions, or the courses of thbiking, which 
were the occasions of leading you to do wrong. Be 
specially careful to. avoid them in future. To* this effect, 
says President Edwards, " Resolved, that when I do any 
conspicuously evil action, to trace it back, till I come to 
the original cause ; and then both carefully endeavor to do 
so no more, and to fight and pray, with all my might, 
against the original of it." 

7, Do all this, in humble dependence upon that mercifii 
and every where present Being, who is always ready to 
grant us all assistance necessary to keep his commandments ; 
and who will never leave us, nor forsake us, if we put oxa 
trust in him. 

It seems, then, from what has been remarked, that we 
are all endowed with conscience, or a faculty for discerning 
a moral quality in human actions, impelling us towards 
right, and dissuading us from wrong ; and that the dictates 
of this faculty are felt and known to be of supreme au- 
thority. 

The possession of this faculty renders us accountable 
creatures. Without it, we should not be specially distin- 
guished from the brutes. With it, we are brought into 
moral relations with God, and all the moral intelligences m 
the universe. 

It is an ever-present faculty. It always admonishes us, 
if we will listen to its voice, and frequently does so, even 
when we wish to silence its warnings. Hence, we may 
always know ou^ duty, if we will but inquire for it. We 
can, therefore, never have any excuse for doing wrong, 
since no man need do wrong, unless he chooses ; and no 
man will do it ignorantly, unless from criminal neglect ol 
the faculty which God has given him. 

How solemn is the thought, that we are endowed with 
such a ficulty, and that we can never be disunited from it ! 
It goes with us through all the scenes of life, in company 
and alone, admonishing, warning, reproving, and recording ; 
and, as a . source of happiness or of misery, it must abide 
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With US for ever. Well doth it become man, then, to rev- 
erence himself. 

And thus we see, that, from his moral constitution, were 
there no other means of knowledge of duty, man is an 
accountable creature. Man is under obligation to obey tlie 
will of God, in wliat manner soever signified. That it is 
signified in this manner, I think there cannot be a question ; 
and for this knowledge he is justly held responsible. Thus, 
ihe Apostle Paul declares, that " the Gentiles, who have 
not the law, are a law unto themselves, which show the 
work of the law, written on their hearts, their consciences 
being continually excusing or accusing one anotlier." How 
much greater must be the responsibility of those to whom 
God has given the additional light of natural and revealed 
religion I 



CHAPTER THIRD. 

THE NATURE OF VIRTUE, 
SECTION I. 

OF VIRTUE IN GENERAL. 

It has been already remarked, that we find ourselves so 
constituted, as to stand m various relations to all the bemgs 
around us, especially to our fellow-men, and to God. 
There may be, and there probably are, other beings, to 
whom, by our creation, we are related: but we, as yet, 
have no mformation on the subject; and we must wait 
until we enter upon another state, before the fact, and the 
manner of the fact, be revealed. 

In consequence of these relations, and either by the 
appointment of God, or fix)m the necessity of the case, — ^if, 
indeed, these terms mean any thing different fix)m each 
other, — ^there arise moral obligations to exercise certain affec- 
tions towards other bemgs, and to act towards them in a 
manner corresponding to those affections. Thus, we are 
taught m tlie Scriptures, that the relation in which we 
stand to Deity, mvolves the obligation to universal and un- 
limited obedience and love ; and that the relation in which 
we stand to each other, involves the obligation to love, 
limited and restricted ; and, of course, to a mode of conduct, 
m all respects, correspondent to these affections. 

An action is right, when it corresponds to these obliga- 
dons, or, which is the same thing, is the carrying into effect 
of these affections. It is wrong, when it is in violation of 
these obligations, or is the carrying into effect of \ny other 
affections. 

By means of our intellect, we become conscious of the 
8 
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relations in which we -stand to the beings with whom we 
are connected. Thus, by the exertion pf our intellectual 
faculties, we become acquainted with the existence and 
attributes of God, his power, his wisdom, his goodness , 
and it is by these same faculties, that we understand and 
verify those declarations of tlie Scnptures, which give us 
additional knowledge of his attributes ; and by which we 
arrive at a knowledge of tlie conditions of our being, as 
creatures, and also of the various relations in which we 
stand to each other. 

Conscience, as has been remarked, Is that faculty by 
which we become conscious of the obligations arising fix>m 
these relations ; by which we perceive the quality of right 
in those actions which correspond to these obligations, and 
of wrong in those actions which violate them; and by 
which we are impelled towards the one, and repelled fiom 
the other. It is, manifestly, the design of this faculty to 
suggest to us this feelmg of obligation, as soon as the rela- 
tions on which it b founded, are understood ; and thus to 
excite in us the corresponding affections. 

Now, in a perfectly constituted moral and mtellectual 
being, it is evident, tliat there would be a perfect adjust-' 
ihent between these external qualities and the internal 
faculties. A perfect eye is an eye that, under the proper 
conditions, would discern every variety and shade of color. 
In every object which it was adapted to perceive. The 
same remark would apply to our hearing, or to any other 
■rense. So, a perfectly constituted intelkct would, under 
the proper conditions, discern the relations in which the 
being stood to other beings ; and a perfectly constituted 
conscience would, at the same time, become conscious of all 
llie obligations which arose from such relations, and would 
impel us to the corresponding courses of conduct. That 
is, there would exist a perfect adaptation between the 
external qualities which were addressed to tliese faculties, 
and the faculties themselves, to which these qualities were 
addressed. 

Hence, in a being thus perfectly constituted, it is mtni- 
fest, that virtue, the domg of right, or obedience to con- 
science, would mean the same thing. 
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When, however, we speak of the perfection of a moral 
organization, we speak of the perfection of adjustment be- 
tween the faculty of conscience, and the relations and obli- 
gations undepwhich the particular being is created. Hence, 
this very perfection admits of various gradations and modi- 
fications. For example: *"■ " ^ 

1. The relations of the same bebg change,' during the 
progress of its existence, firom infancy, through childhood 
and manhood, until old age. This change of relations 
involves a change of obligations ; and the perfection of its 
moral organization would consist in the perfect adjttstmefU 
of its moral faculty to its moral relatimis; tliroughout the 
whole course of its history. Now, the tendency of this 
change is, manifestly, from less to greater ; that is, fix)m 
less imperative to more imperative, and fi'om less numerous 
to more numerous obligations. That is, tlie tendency of 
the present system is to render beings more and more capa- 
cious of virtue and of vice, as far as we are permitted tor 
have any knowledge of them. 

2. As it is manifestly impossible for us to conceive either 
now numerous, or how important, may be our relations to 
otlier creatures, in another state, or how much more intimate 
may be the relations in which we shall stand to our Crea- 
tor; and, as there can be no limit conceived to our power* 
of comprehending these relations, nor to our power of be- 
coming conscious of the obligations which they involve ; 
so, it is manifest, that no limit can be conceived to tl^ 
progress of man's capacity for virtue. It evidently contains 
within itself elements adapted to infinite improvement, m , 
^ny^tate in which we may exist. 

• '^.^And the same may be said of vice. As our obliga- 
tions must, fix)m what we already know, continue to in- 
crease, and our power for recognizing them must also 
continue to increase ; if we perpetually violate them, we 
become more and more capable of wi-ong ; and thus, also, 
become more and more intensely vicious. And thus, the 
very elements of a moral constitution, seem to invoh e the 
necessity of illimitable progress, either in virtue or in vice, 
so long as we exist. 

4. And as, (j^ the one hand, we can have no conception 
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of the amount of attainmont, both in virtue and vice, of 
which man is capable, so, on the other hand, we can have 
no conception of the delicacy of that moral tinge by which 
his character is first designated. We detect moral character 
at a very eaily age ; but this by no means proves, that it 
aid not eocist long before we detected it. Hence, as it may 
thus have existed before we were able to detect it, it is 
manifest that we have no elements oy which to determme 
the time of its commencement. That is to say, m general, 
we are capable of observing moral qualities witiiin certain 
limits, as from childhood to old age ; but this is no manner 
of indication that these qualities may not exist in the being 
both before, and afterwards, m degrees greatly below and 
mfinitely above any thing which we are capable of ob- 
serving. 



SECTION II. 

OF VIRTUE IN IMPERFECT BEINGS. ^ 

Let US now consider this subject in relation to a being 
whose moral constitution has become disordered. 
Now, this disorder might be of two kinds : 

1. He might not perceive all the relations in which he 
stood, and which gave rise to moral obligations, and, of 
course, would be unconscious of the corresponding ooliga 
tions. 

2. He might perceive the relation, but his conscience 
might be so disordered, as not to feel all the obligatian 
which corresponded to it. 

What shall we say concerning the actions of such a 
being ? 

1. The relations under which he is constituted are the 
same, and the obligations arising out of these relations are 
the same, as tiiough his moral constitution had not become 
disordered. 

2. His actions would all be comprehended under two 
classes ; 
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1. Those which came, if I may so express it, within 
ihe limit of his conscience ; tliat is, those m which his 
conscience did correctly btimate to him his obligation ; and, 

2. Those in which it did not so intimate it. 

Now, of the first class of actions, it is manifest that, where 
conscience did correctly intimate to him his obligations, the 
Going of right, and obedience to conscience, would, as in 
the last section, be equivalent terms. 

But, what shall we say of those without this limit ; thai 
is, of those which he, from the conditions of liis being, is 
under obligation to perform ; but of which, from the de- 
i-angement of his moral nature, he does not perceive the 
obligation ? 

1. Suppose him to perform these very actions, tliere 
could be in them no virtue ; for, the man perceiving in tliem 
no moral quality, and having towards them no moral im- 
pulsion, mpgl obligation could be no motive for perfonning 
them. He might act from passion, or from self-love ; but, 
under such circumstances, as there* is no moral motive, 
there could be no praiseworthiness. Thus, for a judge to do 
justice to a poor widow, is riftinifestly right ; but, a man 
may do this without any moral desert ; for, hear what the 
unjust judge saith : " Though I fear not God, nor regard 
mar^ yet, because thk widovr troubleth me, I will avenge 
her, lest, by her contmual coming, she weary me." 

It does not, however, follow, that the performing of an 
action, in this manner, is innocent. The relation in which 
a being stands to other beings, involves tlie obligation to 
certain feelings, as well as to the acts corresnpndent to those 
feelings. If the act be performed, and me feeling be 
wanting, the obligation is not fulfilled, and the man may be 
guilty. How far he is guilty will be seen below. 

2. But, secondly, suppose him not to perform those ac- 
tions, which are, as we have said, without the limit of his 
conscience. In how far is the omission of these actions, or 
the doing of the contrary, innocent ? That is to say, is tlio 
impulse of conscience, in an imperfectly constituted moral 
being, the liiflit of moral obligation ? 

This will, I suppose, depend upon the foUowbg 'cin?id- 
erations : 

ft* 
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1. His knowledge of the relations m which he stands. 

If he know not the relations in which he stands to otliere, 
and have not the means of Jcnomng them, he is guiltless. 
If Ae know them, or have the means of Tcnowiiig them, and 
have not improved these means, he is guilty. This is, 1 
think, the principle asserted by the Apostle Paul, m his 
Epistle to the Romans. He asserts, tliat the heathen are 
guilty in sinning against God, because His attributes may 
be known by the light of nature. He also asserts that 
there will be a difference between tlie condemnation of the 
Jews and that of the heathen, on the ground that tlie Jews 
were informed of many points of moral obligation, which 
the heathen could not have ascertained, without a revela- 
tion : " Those that sin without law, shall perish without law ; 
and those that have sinned m the law, shall be judged 
by the law." . ' 

2. His guilt will depend, secondly, on the caiise of this 
imperfection of his conscience. 

Were this imperfectipn of conscience not the result of his 
own act, he would b^e, guiltless. But, in just so far as it is 
the result of his ovm oMuct, he is responsible. And, 
inasmuch as imperfection of conscience, or diminution of 
moral capacity, can result from nothing but voluntary trans- 
gression ; I suppose that he must be answerable for the 
whole amount of that imperfection. We have already seen, 
that conscience may be improved by use, and injured by 
disuse, or by abuse. Now, as a man is entitled to all i\\e 
benefits which accrue from the faithful improvement of his 
conscience, so he is responsible for all the injury tliat results 
fix)m the abuse of it. 

That this is the fact, is, I think, evident, from obvious 
considerations : 

1. It is well known, that the repetition of wickedness 
pix/dures great stupidity of conscience, or, as it is frequently 
tenned, hardness of heart. But no one ever considere this 
stupidity as in any manner an excuse. It is, on the con- 
trary, always held to be an aggravation of crime. Thus, 
we term a man, who has become so accustoifled to crime^ 
that he will commit murder without feeling and without 
regret, a remorseless murderer, a cold-blooded assassin ; and 
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ever}' one knows that, by these epithets, we mean to des- 
ignate a special and additional element of guildness. This 
I take to be the universal sentiment of man< 

2. The assertion of the contrary would lead to results 
manifestly erroneous. 

Suppose two men, of precbely the same moral attain- 
ments, to-day, to ^.ommence, at the same time, two courses 
of conduct, diametrically opposed to each other. The first, 
bv the scrupulous doing of right, cultivates, to the utmost, 
his moral nature, and increases, with every day, his capa- 
city for virtue. The sphere of his benevolent affections en- 
larges, and the play of hb moral feelings oecomes more 
and more intense, until he is filled with tlie most ardent 
desire to promote the welfare of every fellow-creature, and 
to do the will of God with his whole heart. The other, by 
a continued course of crime, gradually destroys the sus- 
ceptibility of his conscience, and lessens his capacity for 
virtue, until his soul is filled with hatred to God, and no 
other feeling of obligation remains, except that of fidelit} to 
his copartners in guilt. 

Now, at the expiration of this period, if both of these men 
should act according to what each felt to be the dictate of 
conscience, they would act very differently. But, if a man 
can be under obligation to do, and to leave undone, nothing 
but what his conscience, at a particular moment, indicates^ 
I do not see but that these men would be, in the actions of 
that moment, equally innocent. The only difference be- 
tween them, so far as the actions of a particular moment 
were concerned, wo jld be the difference between a virtuous 
man and a virtuous child. 

From these facts, we are easily led to the distinction be- 
tween right and vrryng^ and innocence and guilt. Right 
and wrong depend upon the relations under which beings 
are created ; and, hence, the obligations resulting from these 
relations are, in their nature, fixed and unchangeable. 
CruUi and innocence depend upon the knowledge of these 
relations, and of the obligations arising from them. As 
these are manifestly susceptible of variation, while right 
and wrong are invariable, the two notions may manifestly 
nut always correspond to each other. 
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Thus, f!»r example, an actbn may be wrong ; Imt, if the 
actor have no means of knowing it to be wrong, he is held 
morally guiltless, in the doing of it. Or, again, a man may 
have a consciousness of obligation, and a sincere desii-e to 
act in conformity to it ; and may, from ignorance of the 
way in which that obligation is to be discharged, perform 
an act in its nature wrong ; yet, if he have acted according 
to the best of his possible knowledge y he may not only be 
held guiltless, but even virtuous. And, on the contrary, il 
a man do what is actually right, but without a desire to 
fulfil the obligation of which he is conscious, he is held to 
be guilty; for he has not manifested a desire to act m 
obedience to tlie obligations under which he knew himself 
to be created. Illustrations of these remarks may be easily 
drawn from the ordinary affairs of life, or from the Scriptures 

And, hence, we also arrive at another principle, of mipor- 
tance in our moral judgments, namely, that our own con- 
sciousness of innocence, or our not bemg conscious of guilt, 
is by no means a sufficient proof of our innocence. A man 
may never have reflected on the relations in which he 
stands to other men, or to God ; and, hence, may be con- 
scious of no feeling of obligation toward either, in any or in 
particular respects. This may be the fact ; but his inno- 
cence would not be established, unless he can also show 
that he has faithfully and impartially used all the powers 
which God has given him, to obtain a knowledge of these 
relations; Or, again, he may understand this relation, and 
have no corresponding sensibility. This may be the fact ; 
but his innocency would not be established, unless he can 
also show that he has always faithfully and honestly obeyed 
his conscience, so that his moral insensibility is, in no man* 
ner, attributable to his own acts. Until these tilings can 
be shown, the want of consciousness of guilt will be no 
proof of innocence. To this principle, if I mistake not, tiie 
Apostle Paul alludes, in 1 Cor. iv. 3, 4: "But with me, it 
is a very small thing to be judged of you, or of man's judg- 
ment: yea, I judge not my ownself, for 1 know nothing 
oi iny ownself (or, rather, I am conscious of nothing wrong 
in myself; that is, of no unfaithfulness in office) ; yet, am 
Tnot hereby justified : but he that judgetb me ia the Lord.'* 
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And, thus, a man may do great wrong, and be deeply 
guilty, in respect to a whole class of obligations, without 
being, in any painful degree, sensible of it. Such I think 
to be the moral state in which men, in general, are, in 
respect to their obligations to God. Thus, saith our Savior 
to the Jews : " 1 know you, that ye have not the love of 
God in you ; " while they were supposing themselves lo 
be the special favorites of Heaven. 

From these remarks, we may also learn the relation in 
wliich beings, created as we are, stand to moral law. 

Man is created with moral and intellectual powers, capa- 
ble of progressive improvement. Hence, if he use his 
faculties as he ought, he will progressively improve ; that 
is, become more and more capable of virtue. He is assured 
of enjoying all the benefits which can result fix)m such 
improvement. If he use these faculties as he ought not, 
and become less and less capable of virtue, he is hence held 
responsible for all the consequences of his misimprovement. 

Now, as this misimprovement is his own act, for which 
he is responsible, it manifestly does not affect the relations 
under which he is created, nor the obligations resulting from 
these relations ; that is, he stands, in respect to the moral 
requirements under which he is created, precisely in the 
same condition as if he had always used his moral powers 
correctly. That is to say, under the present moral cciisti- 
tution, every man is justly held responsible, at every period 
of his existence, for that degree of virtue of which he would 
have been capable, had he, fix)m the first moment of his 
existence, improved his moral nature, in every respect, just 
as he ought to have done. In other words, suppose some 
human being to have always lived thus, (Jesus Christ, for 
instance,) every man, supposing him to have the same means 
of knowing his duty, would, at every successive period of his 
existence, be held responsible for the same degree of virtue 
as such a perfect being attained to, at the coiresponding 
periods ol his existence. Such I think evidently to be tlio 
nature of the obligation which must rest upon such beings, 
throughout the wnole extent of their duration. 

In ord^r to meet this increasing rcsponsibility, in suc^h a 
manner as to fulfil the requirements of moral law, a being 
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under such a constitution must, at every moment of ha 
existence, possess a moral faculty, which, by perfect previ- 
ous cultivation, is adapted to the responsibihties of thai 
particular moment. But, suppose this not to have been 
the case ; and that, on the contrary, his mora] faculty, by 
once doing wrong, has become impaired, so that it either 
does not admonish him correctly of his obligations, or that 
he has become indisposed to obey its monitions. This 
must, at the next moment, terminate in action more at 
variance with rectitude than before. The adjustment be« 
tween conscience and the passions, must become deranged ; 
and thus, the tendency, at every successive moment, must 
be, to mvolve him deeper and deeper in guilt. And, unless 
some other moral force be exerted in the case, such must 
be the tendency for ever. 

And suppose some such force to be exerted, and, at any 
period of his existence, tlie being to begin to obey his con- 
science in every one of its present monitions. It is mani- 
fest, that he would now need some other and more perfect 
guide, in order to inform him perfectly of his obligations, 
and of the mode in which they were to be fiilfilled. Ana, 
supposing tliis to be done: as he is at this moment respon- 
sible for stu:h a capacity for virtue, as would have been 
attained by a previously perfect rectitude ; and as his capa- 
city is inferior to diis ; and as no reason can be suggested, 
why Aw progress in virtue should, under these circum- 
stances, be more rapid tlian that of a perfect being, but the 
contrary ; it is manifest, diat he must ever fall short of what 
is justly required of him, — nay, that he must be continually 
falling farther and farther behind it. 

And hence, the present constitution tends to show us 
the remediless nature of moi*al evil, under the government 
of God, unless some other principle, tfian that of hw^ be 
admitted into the case. Tliese conditions of being having 
been violated, unless man be placed under some other con." 
ditioiiSy natural j-eUgion would lead us to believe, that he 
must suffer the penalty, whatever it be, of wrong. Peni- 
tence could in no manner alter his situation ; for it is merely 
a temper justly demanded, in consequence of his. sin. But 
diJ3 could not replace him in his original relation to the law 
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^'liicli had been violated. Such seems to be the teachings 
of the Holy Scriptures ; and they seem to me to declare, 
moreover, that this change in the conditions of our being, 
has been accomplished by the mediation of a Redeemer, 
by which change of conditions we may, through the 
obedience of another, be justified (that is, treated as though 
just), although we are, by confession, guilty. 

And hence, although it were shown that a man was, at 
any particular period of his being, mcapable of that degree 
of virtue which the law of God required, it would neither 
follow that he was not under obligation to exercise it, nor 
that he was not responsible for tlie whole amount of that 
exercise of it ; since, if he have dwarfed his own powers, 
he is responsible for tlie result. And, conversely, if God 
require this whole amount of virtue, it will not prove that 
man is now capable of exercising it ; but only, that he is 
either thus capable, or, that he would iiave been so, if he 
had used correctly the powers which God gave him. 

A few suggestions respecting the moral relations of habit, 
will close this discussion. 

Some of the most important facts respecting habit, are 
the following: 

It is found to be the fact, that the repetition of any 
pliysical act, at stated periods, and especially after brief 
mtervals, renders the performance of the act easier ; it is 
accomplished in less time, with less effort, with less ex- 
pense of nervous power, and of mental energy. This is 
exemplified, every day, in the acquisition of the niechan- 
ici>l arts, and in learning the rudiments of music. And 
whoever will remark, may easily be convinced, that a great 
part of our education, physical and intellectaal, in so far as 
it is valuable, consists in the formation of habits. 

The same remarks apply, to a very considerable extent, 
to moral habits. 

The repetition of a virtuous act produces a tendency to 
continued repetition ; the force of opposing motives is les- 
sened ; the power of the will over passion is more decided ; 
and the act is accomplished with less moral effort. Perhaps 
we should express the fact tnily, by saying, that, by the 
rej»etition of virtuous acts, moral power b gained ^ while 
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for the performance of the same acts, less moral power is 
required. 

On the contrary, by the repetition of vicious acts, a 
tendency is created towards such repetition ; the power of 
the passions is increased ; tlie power of opposing forces is 
diminished ; and the resistance to passion requires a greater 
moral effort ; or, as in the contrary of the preceding case, 
a greater moral effort is required to resist our passions, 
while the moral power to resist them is diminished. 

Now, the obvious nature of such a tendency is, to arrive 
at a fixed and unalterable moral state. Be the fact 
accounted for as it may, 1 tliink that habit has an effect 
upon the will, such as to establish a teTidency towards the 
impossibility to resist it. Thus, tlie practice of virtue 
seems to tend towaMs rendering a man incapable of vice, 
and the practice of vice towards rendering a man incapa- 
ble of viitue. It is common to speak of a man as incapa- 
bU of meanness ; and I think we see men as often, in die 
same sense, incapable of viitue. And, if I mistake not. 
we always speak of the one incapacity as an object of 
praise, and of the other as an object of blame. 

Il we inquire, what are the moral effects of suck a con- 
dition of our being, I think we sKall find them to be as 
follows : 

1. Habit cannot alter tile nature of an action, as right 
or wrong. It can alter neither our relations to our fellow- 
creatures, nor to God, nor the obligations consequent upon 
those relations. Hence, the character of the action must 
remain unaffected. 

2. Nor can it alter tlie guilt or Innocence of the action. 
As he who acts virtuously, is entitled to the benefit of 
\'irtuous action, among which the tendency to virtuous 
action is included ; so, he who acts viciously, is responsi- 
ble for all the consequences of vicious action, the corre- 
spondent tendency to vicious action also included. The' 
conditions being equal, and he being left to his own free 
choice, the consequences of either course rest justly upon 
nimself. 

The final causes of such a constitution are also apparent. 
1 . It is manifestly and precisely adapted to our present 
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State, when considered as probatbnary, and capable of 
moral changes, and terfrtinating in one where moral change 
is impossible; The constitution under which we are placed, 
presents us with the apparent paradox of a state oi iiicec- 
sant moral change, in which every individual change has 
a tendency to produce a state that is unchangeable. 

2. The fact of such a constitution is, manifestly, in 
tended to present the strongest possible incentives to virtue 
and monitions against vice. It teaches us that conse 
quences are attached to every act of both, not only pi^esent 
but future, and, so far as we can see, interminable. As 
every one can easily estimate the pleasures of vice and 
the pains of virtue, both in extent and duration ; but, as 
no one, taking into consideration the results of the ten- 
dency which each will produce, can estimate the intermi- 
nable consequences whicii must arise from either, — there is, 
therefore, hence derived the strongest possible reason, why 
we should always do right, and never do wrong. 

3. And again. It is evident, that our capacity for in- 
crease in virtue, depends greatly upon the present constitu- 
tion, in respect to habit. I have remaiked, that the effect 
of the repetition of virtuous action, was to give us greater 
moral power, while the given action itself required less 
moral effort. There, hence, arises, if I may so say, a 
surplus of moral power, which may be applied to the accom- 
plishment of greater moral achievements. He who has 
overcome one evil temper, has acquired moral power to 
overcome another; and that which was first subdued, is 
kept in subjection without a struggle. He who has formed 
one habit of virtue practises it, without effort, as a matter 
of course, or of original impulso ; and tlie power thus 
acquired, may be applied to the attainment of other and 
more difficult habits, and the accomplishment of higher 
and more arduous moral enterprises. He who desires to 
see the influence of habit illustrated, with great beauty and 
accuracy, will be gratified by the perusal of " The Hennit 
of TenerifFe," one of the most delightful allegories to be 
found in the English language. 

The relation between the moral and the intellectual 
9 
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powers, UK the moral conditions of our beings may be thus 
briefly statad : 

1. We are created under certain relations to our Creatoi, 
and to our fellow-creatures. 

2. We are created under certain obligations to our 
Creator, and our fellow-creatures, in consequence Ok these 
relations, — obligations to exercise certain affections, and to 
maintain courses of action correspondent to those affections. 

3. By . means of our intellectual powers, we perceive 
these relations. 

4. By means of our moral powers, we become conscious 
of these obligations. 

5. The consciousness of these obligations alone, would 
not always teach us how diey were to be discharged ; as, 
for example, the consciousness of our obligations to God, 
would not teach us how God should be worshipped, and 
so in various other cases. It is by the use of the powers 
of our intellect, that we learn how these moral affections 
are to be carried into action. The use of the btellect is, 
therefore, twofold. First, to discover to us our relations. 
Secondly, to discover in what manner our obligatioiis are to 
be discharged* 



CHAPTER FOURTH. 

HUMAN HAPPINESS. 

We have already, 911 several occasions, alluded to the 
fiict, diat God has created every thing double ; a world 
without us, and a correspondent world within us. He has 
made light without, and the eye witliin; beauty without, 
and taste within ; moral qualities m actions, and conscience 
to judge of them ; and so of every other case. By means 
of this correspondence, our communication with the external 
world exists. 

These internal pow6is are called into exercise by the 
presence of their correspondent external objects. Thus, the 
organ of vision is excited by the presence of light, the sense 
of smell by odors, the faculty of taste by beautyor by deform- 
ity, and so of the rest. 

The first effect of this exercise of these faculties is, that 
we are conscious of the existence and qualities of surround- 
mg objects. Thus, by sight, we become conscious of the 
existence and colors of visible objects ; by hearing, of tlie 
existence and soimd of audible objects, &c. 

But, it is manifest, that this knowledge of the existence 
and qualities of external objects is far from being all the 
intercourse which we are capable of holding with them^ 
This knowledge of their existence and qualities is, most 
frequently, attended with pleasure or pain, desire or aver- 
sion. Sometimes the mere perception itself is immediate- 
ly pleasing ; in other cases, it is merely the sign of some 
other quality which has the power of pleasing us. In the 
first case, the perception produces gratification ; in the otlier, 
it awakens desire. 

That is, we stand in such relations to the external world, 
that certain objects, besides being capable of being per- 
ceived, are also capable of giving us pleasure ; and certain 
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Other objects, besides being perceived, are capal le of giving 
us pain. Or, to state the same truth m the other fonn, we 
are so made as to be capable, not only of perceiving, but 
also of being pleased with, or pained by, the various objects 
by which we are surrounded. 

This general power of being pleased or pained, may be, 
and I tliink frequently is, termed sensitiveness. 

Tliis sensitiveness, or tlie power of being made happy by 
surrounding objects, is intimately connected with the exer" 
cise of our various faculties. Thus, the pleasure of vision 
cannot be enjoyed in any other manner, than by the excv" 
cise of the faculty of sight. The pleasure of knowledge can 
be enjoyed in no other way, than by the exercise of the in- 
tellectual powers. The pleasure of beauty can be enjoyed 
in no other manner, than by the exercise of the faculty of 
taste, and of the other subordinate faculties on which this 
faculty depends. And thus, in general, our sensitiveness 
derives pleasure from the exercise of those powers which are 
made necessary for our existence and weM'-heing in our 
present state. 

Now, I think that we can have no other idea of happi- 
ness than the exercise of this sensitiveness upon its cor- 
responding objects and qualities. It is the gratification of 
desire, the enjoyment of what we love ; or, as Dr. John- 
son remarks, " Happiness consists in the multiplication of 
agreeable consciousness." 

It seems, moreover, evident, that this very constitution is 
to us an indication of the will of our Creator ; that is, inas- 
much as he has created us with these capacities for happi- 
ness, and has also created objects around us precisely 
adapted to these capacities, he meant that the one should oe 
exercised upon the other ; that is, that we should be made 
happy in this manner. 

And this is more evident, from considering that this hap- 
piness is intimately connected with the exercise of those 
faculties, the employment of which is necessary to our ex 
istenceand our well-being. It thus becomes the incitement 
to or the reward of certain courses of conduct, which it j« 
necessary^ to our owti v elfare, or to tliat of society that 
we shoulo pui'sue 
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And thus we arrive at the general priuciplt, that our 
desire for a particular object, and the existence of the object 
adapted to this desire, is, in itself, a reason why we should 
enjoy that object, in the same manner as our aversion to 
another object, is a reason why we should avoid it. There 
may sometimes be, it is true, other reasons to the contrary, 
more authoritative than that emanating from this desire or 
aversion, and these may and ought to control it ; but this 
does not show tliat this desire is not a reason, and a sufii 
cient one, if no better reason can be shown to the contrary 

But, if we consider the subject a little more minutely, we 
shall find that the sioaplfi graUfication of desire, in tlie man- 
ner above stated, is not the only condition on which our 
happiness depends. 

We find, by experience, that a desire or appetite may be 
so gratified as for ever afterwards to destroy its power of 
producing happiness. Thus, a certain kind of food is 
pleasant to me ; this is a reason why I should partake of it. 
But I may eat of it to excess, so as to loathe it for ever 
afterwards, and thus annihilate, m my constitution, this 
mode of gratification. Now, tlie same reasoning which 
proves that God mtended me to partake of this food, 
namely, because it will promote my happiness, also proves 
that he did not intend me to partake of it after this inanner ; 
for, by so doing, I have diminished, by this whole amount, 
my capacity for happiness, and thus defeated, m so far, the 
very end of my constitution. Or, agam, though I may not 
destroy my desire for a particular kind of food, by a paitic- 
ular manner of gratification, yet I may so derange my 
system, that the eating of it shall produce pain and distress, 
so that it ceases to be to me a source of happiness, upon 
the whole. In this case, I equally defeat the design of my 
constitution The result equally sliows that, although tho 
Creator means that I should eat it, he does not mean tlia( 
I should eat it m this manner. 

Again, every man is created with various and dissirailai 
fonns of desire, correspondent to the different extemal 
objects designed to promote his happiness. Now, it is 
found tliat one form of desire may be gratified in such a 
manner, as to destroy tlie power of rece'ving happiness fi-ora 
9* 
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another: or, on the contrary, the first may le so gratified 
as to leave the other powers of receiving happiness unim 
paired. Since, then, it is granted tliat these were all given 
us for the same end, namely, to promote our happiness, if 
by tl^e first manner of gratification, we destroy anoUiet 
jiower of gratification, while, by the second manner of 
gratification, we leave the other power of gratification unin- 
jured, it is evidently the design of our Creator that we 
should limit ourselves to this second mode of gratification. 

Thus, I am so formed that food is pleasant to me. This, 
e\en if tlif re were no necessity for eating, is a reason why 
I should eat it. But I am sJso formed with a desire for 
knowledge. This is a reason why I should study in order 
to obtain it. That is, God intended me to derive happi- 
ness fix)m both of tliese sources of gratification. If, then, 1 
eat m such a manner tliat I cannot study, or study m such 
a manner that I cannot eat, in either case, I defeat his 
design concerning me, by destroying those sources of hap- 
piness with which he has created me. The same principle 
might be illustrated in various other mstances. 

Agam, we find that the mdulgence of any one form of 
gratification, in such manner as to destix)y the power of 
another form of gratification, also in the end diminishes, and 
frequently destroys, the power of deriving happhiess, even 
from that wluch is indulged. Thus, he who eats so af; to 
injure his power of intellectual gratification, injures also his 
digestive organs, and produces disease, so that his pleasure 
from eating is diminished. Or, he who studies so as to 
destroy his appetite, in the end destroys also his power of 
study. This is another and distinct reason, to show, that, 
while 1 am designed to be happy by tlie gratification of my 
desires, I am also designed to be happy by gratifying them 
within a limit. The limit to gratification enters into my 
constitution, as a being designed for happmess, just as much 
as the power of gratification itself. 

And again, our Creator has endowed us with an addi- 
tional and superior power, by which we can contemplate 
these two courees of conduct ; by which we can approve 
of tlie one, and disapprove of the other ; and by which the 
one becomes a source of pleasure and the other a source of 
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pain ; both being separate and distinct from tlie sources of 
pain and pleasure mentioned above. And, moreover, he 
has so constituted us, that this very habit of regulating and 
limiting our desires, is absolutely essential to our success in 
every undertaking. Both of these are, therefore, additional 
and distinct reasons for believing, that the restriction of our 
desires within certain limits, is made, by our Creator, as 
clearly necessary to our happiness, as the indulgence of 
them. 

All this is tnie, if we consider tne happiness of man 
merely as an individual. But the case b rendered still 
stronger, if we look upon man as a society. It is manifest 
that the universal gratification of any single appetite or 
passion, without limit, not to say the gratification of ally 
would, in a very few years, not only destroy society, but 
absolutely put an end to the whole human race. And, 
hence, we see that the limitation of our desires is not onl^ 
necessary to our happiness, but also to our existence. 

Hence, while it is the truthy that human happiness con- 
sists m tlie gratification of our desires, it is not the whole 
truth. It consists in the gratification of our desires within 
the limits assigned to them by our Creator. And, the 
happiness of that man will be the most perfect, who regu 
lates his desires most perfectly in accordance with the* 
laws under wliich he has been created. And, hence, the 
greatest happiness of which man b, in hb present state, 
capable, b to be attained by conforming h\s whole conduct 
to the laws of virtue, that b; to the will of Grod. 
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. OF SELF-LOVE. . 

By the term sensitiveness, I have designated the capacity 
of our nature to derive happmess from the various objects 
and qualities of the world around us. Though intimately 
associated with those powers by which we obtain a knowU 
edge of external objects, it differs from them. When a 
desire for gratification is excited by its appropriate objects, 
it is termed appetite, passion, be. 

As our means of gratification are various, and are also 
attended by different effects, there b evidently an opportu- 
nity for a choice between them. By declining a gratifica- 
tion at present, we may secure one of greater value at some 
future time. That which is, at present, agreeable, may be 
of necessity followed by pain ; and that which is, at pres 
ent, painful, may be rewarded by pleasure which shall fai 
overbalance it. 

Now, it must be eindent, to every one who will reflect; 
that my happiness,, at any one period of my existence, is 
just as valuable as my happiness at the present period. 
No bne can conceive of any reason, why the present mo- 
ment should take the precedence, in any respect, of any 
other moment of my being. Every moment of my past 
life was once present, and seemed of special value ; but, in 
the retrospect, all seem, so far as the happiness of each is 
concerned, of equal value. Each of those to come may, 
m its turn, claim some pre-eminence; though, now, we 
plainly discover m anticipation, that no one is more thai 
another entitled to it. Nay, if there be any difference, it is 
manifestly in favor of the most distant future, in comparison 
widi the present. The longer we exist, the greater is our 
capacity for idrtue and happiness, and the wider is our 
sphere of existence. To postpone the present for the 
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(uturej seems, tlierefore, to be the dictate of wisdom, if we 
calmly consider the condition of our bemg. 

But, it Ls of the nature of passion, to seize upon the 
present gratification, utterly irrespective of consequences, 
and utterly regardless of other or more excellent gratifica- 
tions, which may be obtained by self-denial. He whose 
passions are mflamed, looks at nothing beyond the present 
gratification. Hence, he is liable to seize upon a present 
enjo}Tiient, to the exclusion of a much more valuable one 
in future, and even in such a manner as to entail upon 
himself poignant and remediless misery. And, hence, in 
order to be enabled to enjoy all the happiness of which his 
present state is capable, the sensitive part of man needs to 
be combined with another, which, upon a comparison of 
the present with the future, shall impel him towards thai 
mode either of gratification or of self-denial, which shall 
most promote his happiness upon the whole. 

Such is self-love. We give this name to that part of 
our constitution, by which we are incited to do or to for 
bear, to gratify or to deny our desires, simply on the ground 
of obtaining the greatest amount of happiness for ourselves, 
taking into view a limited future, or else our entire future 
existence. When we act fix)m simple respect to present 
gratification, we act from passion. When we act fix>m a 
respect to our whole individual happiness, without regard 
to the present, only as it is a part of the whole, and with 
out any regard to the happ'mess of others, only as it will 
contribute to our own, we are then said to act from self- 
love. 

The difference between these two modes of impulsion 
may be easily illustrated. 

Suppose a man destitute of self-love, and actuated only 
by passion. He would seize without reflection, and erijoy 
without limit, every object of gratification which the present 
moment might offer, without regard to its value in compar- 
ison with others, whk^h might be secured by self-denial, and 
without any regard to the consequences which might follow 
piiesent pleasure, be they ever so disastrous. 

On the contrary, we may imagine a being destitute of 
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passions, and impelled only by self-love ; that is, by a desire 
for his own happiness, on the whole. In this case, so far 
as I see, he would never act at all. Having no desires to 
gratify, there could be no gratification ; and, hence, there 
could be no happiness. Happmess is the result of the 
exercise of our sensitiveness upon its corresponding objects. 
But we have no sensitiveness which corresponds to any 
object in ourselves ; nor do ourselves present any object to 
correspond to such sensitiveness. Hence, the condition of a 
6eing, destitute of passions, and actuated only by self-love, 
would be an indefinite and most painfiil longing after hap- 
piness, without the consciousness of any relation to external 
objects which could gratify i^ Nor b this an entirely 
imaginary condition. In cases of deep melancholy, and 
of fixed hypochondria, tending to derangement, I think 
every one must have observed m others, and he is happy 
if he have not experienced in himself, the tendencies tc 
precisely such a state. The very power of afiection, or 
saisitiveness, seems paralyzed. Tiib state of mmd has, I 
think, been ascribed to Hamlet by Shakspeare, in the fol- 
lowing passage : 

" I have; of late n)ut wherefore I know not), lost all 
my nurtb, foregone all custom of exercises ; and, indeed, it 
goes so heavily with my dispositions, that this goodly firame, 
die earth, seems to me a sterile promontory ; this most 
excellent canopy, the air — look you — ^this brave overhang- 
ing firmament; this majestical roof, flatted with golden 
fire ; why, it appears no other tiling to me, than a foul and 
pestilent congregation of vapors. Man delights me not, 
nor woman neitliei*, though by your smiling you seem to 
say so." — Hamlet, Act ii, Sc. 2. 

It would seem^ therefore, that self-love is not, in itself, 
a faculty, or part of our constitution, m itself, productive 
of happmess ; but rather an impulse, which, out of several 
fonns of gratification which may be presented, inclmes us 
to select that which will be the most for our happiness, 
considered as a whole. This seems the more evident, fiom 
the obvious fact, that a man, actuated by the most zealous 
relf-love, derives no more happiness from a given gratifica- 
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tion, than aiiy otlier man. His pleasure, in any one act of 
^njo}inent, is not in the ratio of his self-love, but of his 
leusitiveness. 

From these remarks, we can easily determine the rank 
to^hich self-love is entitled. 

1. Its rank is superior to that of passion. As our Iiap^ 
piness, as a whole, is of more consequence than the happi- 
ness of any separate moment, so the faculty which impels 
us towards our happbess upon the whole, was manifestly 
intended to control that which impels toward our happiness 
for a moment. If happiness be desirable, the greatest 
amount of it is most desirable ; and, as we are provided 
with a constitution, by which we are forewarned of the 
difference, and impelled to a correct choice, it is the design 
of our Creator that we should obey iu 

2. Its rank is inferior to that of conscience. We are 
made not only sensitive beings, tliat is, beings capable of 
happiness, but also moral beings, that is, beings capable of 
virtue. The latter is manifestly the most important object 
of our being, even in so far as our own happiness is con- 
cerned ; for, by the practice of virtue, without respect to 
our own temporal happiness, we secure our moral happi- 
ness, the most valuable of any of which even at the present 
we are capable ; while, by acting for own happiness, when 
these seem to come into competition, we lose that which is 
most vJuable, and can be by no means certain of obtain- 
ing the other. That is to say, when our own happiness 
and our duty s^^^m to come into collision, we ai'e bound to 
discard the co .sideration of our own happiness, and to do 
what we believe to be right. 

This may be illustrated by an example. 

Suppose that two courses of action are presented to our 
choice. The one, so far as we can see, will promote our 
individual happiness ; the other will fulfil a moral obligation. 
Now, in this case we may act in either of these ways : 

I. We may seek our own happiness, and violate our 
obligations. In tliis case, we certainly lose the pleasure of 
virtue, and suffer the pam of remorse, while we must bo 
uncertain whether we shall obtain the object of our desires. 
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2. . We may peiform the act which conscience indicates, 
but from our self-love as a motive. Here, we shall gain 
whatever reward, by the constitution under which we are 
placed, belongs to the action ; but we lose the pleasure ot 
vbtue. 

3. We may perform the act indicated by conscience, 
and from the simple impulse of duty. In this case, we 
obtain every reward which could be obtained in the pre- 
ceding case, and, in addition, are blessed with the appro- 
bation of conscience. Thus, suppose 1 deliberate whether 
I shall spend a sum of money in self-giatification, or else 
in an act of benevolence, which is plainly my duty. If 
I pursue the former course, it is very uncertain whether 
I actually secure the gratification which I seek, while 
I lose the pleasure of rectitude, and am saddened by 
the pains of remorse. The pleasure of gratification is 
soon over, but the pam of guilt is enduring. Or, again, 
I may perfomi the act of benevolence fix)m love of ap- 
plause, or some modification of self-love. I here obtain 
with more certainty the reputation which I seek, but lose 
the reward of conscious virtue. Or, thirdly, if I do the 
act without any regard to my own happiness, and simply 
from love to God and man, I obtain all the rewards which 
attacli to the action by the constitution under which I am 
placed, and also enjoy the higher rewards of conscious 
rectitude. 

This subordination of motives seems clearly ^o be re 
ferred to by our Savior : " There b no man, that hath 
left house, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or 
wife, or children, or lands, for my sake and the go^peVs, 
but lie shall rcceive an hundred fold now, in this time, and, 
in tlie world to come, life everlasting." That is to say, a 
man does not obtain tlie reward of virtue, even in self- 
denial, unless he disregard the consideration of himself, and 
act fix)m simple love to God. To the same purport is the 
often repeated observation of our Savior : " Whosoever will 
save his life shall lose it ; and whosoever will lose his life, 
for my saJce, shall find it." Tliere are many passages of 
Scripture which seem to assert, that tlie very turning-point 
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of momi character, so £ir as our relations to God are con- 
cerned, consists in yielding up the consideration of our own 
bappmess, as a controlling motive, v^d subjecting it, with- 
out reserve, to the higher motive, the simple will of God. 
If these remarks be true, we see, 

1. That, when conscience speaks, the voice of self-lovo 
must be silent. That is to say, we have no right to seek 
our own happiness in any manner at variance with moral 
obligation. Nevertheless, from several courses of action, 
either of which is innocent, we are at liberty to choose that 
which will most conduce to our own happiness. In such 
a case, tlie consideration of our happiness is justly ultimate. 

2. The preceding chapter has shown us that man was 
designed to be made happy by the gratification of hb de- • 
sires. The present chapter teaches us, that, when the 
gratification of desire is at variance with virtue, a greater 
happmess is to be obtained by self-^denial. Or, in other 
words, our greatest happiness is to be obtained, not by the 
various modes of self-gratification, but by simply seekmg 
the good of others, and in doing the will of God, Gom the 
heart. 

3. And, hence, we may amve at the general principle, 
that every impulse or desire is supreme vnthin its own 
assigned limits ; but that, when a lower comes into compe- 
tition with a higher impulsion, the inferior accomplishes its 
own object most perfectly, by being wholly subject to the 
superior. Thus, desire, or the love of present gratification, 
may, witliin its own limits, be indulged. But, when this 
present gratification comes into competition with self-love, 
even passion accomplishes its own object best ; that is, a 
man actually attains to more enjoyment, by submitting 
present desire implicitly to self-love. And so self-love is 
ultimate within its proper limits ; but when it oomes into 
competition with conscience, it actually accomplishes its 
own object best, by being entirely subject to that which 
the Creator has constituted its superior. 

4. The difierence between self-love, as an innocent part 
of our constitution, and selfishness, a vicious disposition, 
may be easily seen. Self-love properlv directs our choice 

10 
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of objects, where both are equally innocent. Selfishness is 
a similar disposition to promote our own happiness, upon 
llie whole : but it disposes us to seek it in objects over 
which we have no just control ; that b, ^hich are not inno- 
cent, and which we could not enjov, without violating oui 
dalles, either to God or to our neighbor 



CHAPTER SIXTH, 



IMPfi£F£CTION OF CONSCIENCE » NECESSITY OF SOME ADDITION- 
AL MORAL UOHT. 

It has besn already remarked, that a distinctbn may be 
very clearly observed between right and wrong, and guill 
and innocence. Right and wrong depend upon the rela* 
Uons under which we are created, and the obligations re- 
sulting from them, and are in their nature immutable. Guilt 
and innocence have respect to the individual, and are 
modified, moreover, by the amount of his knowledge of 
his duty, and are not decided solely by the fact tliat the 
action was or was not performed. 

It is, moreover, to be observed, that the results of these 
two attributes of actions may be seen to differ. Thus, every 
nght action is followed, in some way, with pleasure or 
benefit to the individual ; and every wrong one, by pain ot 
discomfort, irrespective of the guilt or mnocence of the 
author of the act. Thus, in the present constitution of 
things, it is evident that a nation which had no knowledge 
of the wickedness of murder, revenge, uncleanness, or theft, 
would, if it violated the moral law m these respects, suffer 
the consequences which are attached to these actions by our 
Creator. And, on the contrary, a nation w;hich practised 
forgiveness, mercy, honesty, and purity, without knowing 
them to be right, would enjoy the benefits which are con- 
nected with such actions. 

Now, whatever be the object ox this constitution, by 
which happiness or misery are consequent upon actions as 
right or wrong, whether it be as a monition, or to inform 
us of the will of God concerning us, one thmg seems evi- 
dent, — ^it is not to punish actions as innocent orguUty: 
for me happiness or misery of which we speak, affect men 
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Simply in consequence of the action, and without any re* 
gard to die innocence or guilt of the actor. 

Let us now add another element. Suppose a man to 
know the obligations which bind him to his Creator ; and, 
also, what is his Creator's will respecting a certain action ; 
and that he then deliberately violates this obligation. 
Every man feels that this violation of obligation deserves 
punishment on its own account; and, also, punishment 
iL proportion to the greatness of the obligation violated. 
Hence, the consequences of any action are to be considered 
in a two-fold light ; first, the consequences depending upon 
the present constitution of things; and, secondly, those 
which follow the action, as innocent or guilty ; that is, as 
violating or not violating our obligations to our Creator. 

These two tilings are plainly to be considered distinct 
from each other. Of the one, we can form some estimate ; 
of the other, none whatever. Thus, whatever be the design 
of the constitution, by which pain should be consequent 
upon wrong actions, irrespective of guilt ; whether it be to 
admonish us of dangers, or to intimate to us the will of our 
Creator ; we can have some conception how great it would 
probably be. But, if we consider the action as guilty ; that 
is, as violating the known will of our Creator; no one can 
conceive how great the punishment of such an act ought to 
be. for no one can conceive how vast is the obligation 
which binds a creature to his God : nor, on the otlier hand, 
can any one conceive how vast would be the reward, if this 
obligation were perfectly fulfilled. 

As, then, every moral act is attended with pleasure or 
pain, and as every one also exposes us to the punishments 
or rewards of guilt or innocence, both of which manifestly 
transcend our power of conception; and, if such be our 
constitution, tliat every moment is rendering our moral 
condition either better or worse ; specially, if this world be 
a state of probation, tending to a state where change is 
imp(»sibie ; it is manifestly of the greatest possible impor- 
tance that we should both know our duty, and be furnished 
with all suitable impulsions to perform it. The constitu- 
tion under which man is formed, m tliis respect, has been 
<»xplained at the close of the chapter on virtue. And were 
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tlie intellect and conscience of man to be in a perfect state, 
and were he in entire harmony witli tlie universe amund 
him, there can be no doubt that his happiness, m the 
present state, would be perfectly secured. — 

It would not, however, be certain tliat, with intellectual 
and moral powers suited to his station, man would be in no 
need of farther comniuiiication from his Maker. Although 
his feeling of obligati(»i, and his desire to discharge it, might 
be perfect, yet he might not be fully aware of the marmef 
in which this obligation should be discharged. Thus, though 
our first parents were endowed with a perfect moral consti- 
tution, yet it was necessary that God should make to them 
a special revelation respecting some portion of his will. 
Such might also be the case in any other instance of a per- 
fect moral constitution, m a being of limited capacity. 

How much more evidently is additional light necessary, 
when it is remembered that the moral constitution of man 
seems manifestly to be imperfect ?, This may be observed 
in several respects : [ . ,. ' p ,v « v » . ■ 

1. There are many obligations under which man is cre- 
ated, both to his fellow-creatures and to God, which his 
unassbted conscience does not discover. Such are the ob- 
ligations to universal for^veness, to repentance, and many 
ofiiers. 

2. When the obligations are acknowledged, man fre- 
quently errs in respect to the mode m which they are to be 
discharged. Thus, a man may acknowledge his obligations 
to God, but may suppose that God will be pleased with a 
human sacrifice. A man may acknowledge his obligation to 
love his children, but may believe that this obligation may 
best be discharged by putting them to death. Now, it is 
manifest, that, in both these cases, a man must suffer all the 
present evils resulthig from such a course, just as much as 
though he Jcnovnngly violated these obligations. 

3. When men both know the obligations under which 
they are created, and the mode in which they are to ht 
discharged, they wilfully disobey the monitions of conscience 
We act according to the impulsions of blind, headlong 
passion, regardless of our own best good, and of the welfare 
of others, in despite of what we know to be the will of our 

10» 
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Maker. It is the melancholy fact, that men do c ehberately 
violate the commands of God, for the sake of the most 
transient and trifling gratification. Hence tlie hackneyed 
confession : 

Video, proboque meliora; 

Deteriora sequor. 

And hence it is evident that. not only are n.en exposing 
themselves to the pains attendant upon wrong actions dur 
ing the present life ; but they are also exposing themselves 
to the punishments, how great and awfiil soever tliese may 
be, which are incurred by violating our obligations to oui 
Creator and our Judge. The state of human nature in these 
respects 1 suppose to be vividly set forth by St. Paul in tlie 
Epistle to the Romans, ch. vii, v. 7 — 25. 

If such be our state, it is manifest that under such a 
moral constitution as we have above described, our condition 
must be sufficiently hopeless. Unless something be done, 
it would seem that we must all fail of a large portion of the 
happiness, to which we might otherwise in the present life 
attain ; and, still more, must be exposed to a condemnation 
greater than we are capable of conceiving. 

Under such circumstances, it surely is not improbable, 
that a benevolent Deity should make use of some additional 
means, to inform us of our duty, and thus warn us of the 
evils which we were bringmg upon ourselves. Still less is 
It improbable, that a God, delighting in right, should take 
some means to deliver us fix)m the guilty habits which we 
have formed, and restore us to that love and practice of 
virtue, which can alone render us pleasing to hiiu That 
God was under any obligation to do this, is not asserted ; 
but that a being of infinite compassion and benevolence 
should do it, though not under ai.y obligation, is surely not 
improbable. 

Shou-d a revelation be made to remedy the defects of 
man's moral state, we can form some conceptions of what 
might be expected in order to accomplish such a result. 

1. Our defective knowledge of moral obligation might 
be remedied, by a clear view of tlie attributes of God, and 
of the ^'arious relations which we sustain to him. 

3. Our ignorpne of die mode in which our obligation? 
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should be discharged, might be dl^fpelled, either by a more 
expanded. view of tlie consequences of actions, or by direct 
precept. 

3. In order to overcome our temper of disobedience, I 
know not what means might be employed. A reasonable 
one would seem to be, a manifestation of the character of 
the Deity to us, in some new relation, creating some new 
obligations, and thus opening a new source of moral motives 
within the soul of man. 

The first and second of these objects are accomplished, 
as I suppose, by the discoveries, of natural religion, and by 
the promulgation of the moral law, under the Old Testament 
dispensation. The third is accomplished, by the revelation 
of the facts of the New Testament, and specially, by the 
revelation of God, as the author of a new and a remedial 
dispensation. 

Hence, we see that the sources of moi-al light, irrespec- 
tive of conscience, are, 

1. The precepts of natural religion. 

2. The precepts and motives of the sacred Scriptures. 
From what has been remarked, in tlie present chapter, a 

few inferences naturally arise, which I will inseit m this 
place. 

It is mentioned above, that the evil consequences of 
doing wrong, are manifestly of two kinds. First, those 
connected with an action as right or wrongy and arising 
from the present constitution of things; and, secondly, those 
resulting from the action as innocent or guilty ; that is, as 
wilfully violating, or not, the obligations due to our Maker 

Now, from this plain distinction, we see, 

1. That no sin can be of trifling consequence. The 
least as well as the greatest, being a violation of an obliga- 
tion more sacred and awful than we can conceive, must 
expose us to punishment more dreadful than we can com- 
prehend. If it be said, the thing in itself is a trifle, tlie 
answer is obvious : How wicked must it be, for the sake of 
a trifle, to violate so sacred and solemn an obligation as lliai 
which binds us to our Creator ! 

2. Hence we see how unfounded is the assertion some- 
times made, that God could not, for the momentary actions 
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of this short lifi*, justly inflict upon us any severe or long 
enduring punishi:ient. If an act, whetlier long or short, be 
a violation of our obligations to God ; if ill-desert be ac- 
cording to the greatness of the obligaticxi violated ; and if 
no one can pretend to comprehend die vastness of the ob- 
ligations which bind the creature to the Creator ; then, no 
one can, a priori, pretend to decide what is the punishment 
justly due to everj' act of wilful wickedness. It is evident 
that no one can decide this question but he who fully knows 
the relation between the parties ; that is, the Creator 
himself. 

3. Since every impure, revengeful, deceitful or envious 
tliought is a violation of our obligations to our Maker, and, 
much more, the words and actions to which these thoughts 
give rise ; and since even the imperfect conscience of every 
mdividual accuses him of countless instances, if not of habits, 
of such violation : if the preceding obsei*vations be just, it 
is manifest that our present moral condition mvolves the 
elements of much that is alamiing. It surely must be the 
duty of every reasonable man, to inquire, with the deepest 
solicitude, whether any way of escape from punishment, and 
of moral renovation, have been revealed by the Being against 
whom we have sinned ; and, if any such revelation have 
been made, it must be our most solemn duty to conform oui 
lives to such principles as shall enable us to avail oureelves 
of its provisions. 

4. The importance of this duty will be still more clearly 
evident, if we consider, that the present is a state of proba 
tion, in which alone moral change is possible ; and which 
must speedily tenninate in a state, by necessity, unchange- 
able ; for which, also, the present state therefore offers us 
the only opportunity of preparation. To neglect either to 
possess ourselves of all the knowledge in our power on this 
subject, or to neglect to obey any reasonable precepts which 
afford the least probability of improving our condition for the 
future, seems a degree of folly for which it is really impos- 
sible to find an adequate epithet. 

5. Nor does it render this folly the less reprehensible, 
for a man gi-avely to assert, that we do not know any thing 
about the future world, and, therefore, it is needless to in- 
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quire i*especling it. Tliis is to assert, mihout inquiiy 
what could only be reasonably asserted after the most fiJl 
and persevering inquiry. No man can reasonably assert 
that we know nothing respecting the other world, until he 
has examined every system of religion within his knowl- 
edge, and, by the fair and legitimate use of his understand- 
ing, shown conclusively that none of them throw any light 
upon the subject. By what right, therefore, can a man 
utter such an assertion, who, at the outset, declares that 
he will examine none of them ? What should we think 
of the man who declared that he would not study astron- 
omy, for that no one knew more about the heavens than he 
did himself? Yet many men neglect to inform themselves 
on the subject of religion for no better reason. It is very 
remarkable, that men do not perceive the absurdity of an 
assertion respecting religion, which they would immediately 
perceive, if uttered respecting any thing the. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTH. 

OF NATUBAL RELIGION. 

In the preceding chapter, I have endeavored to ilki3trala 
the nature of our moral constitution, and to show that, in 
our present state, conscience, unassisted, manifestly fails to 
produce the results which seem to have been intended ; 
and which are necessary to our attiuning the happiness 
which is put within our power ; and to our avoiding the 
misery to which we are exposed. That some additional 
light will be granted to us, and that some additional nooral 
power will be imparted, seems clearly not improbable. 
Tliis I suppose to have been done by the truths of natural 
and revealed religion. In the present chapter, I shall treat 
of natural religion under the following hea'ds : 

1. The manner in which we may learn our duty, by the 
light of nature. 

2. The extent to which our knowledge of duty can be 
carried by this mode of teaching. 

3. The defects of the system of natural religion. 



SECTION I. 

) OP THE MANNER Ilf WlirCH WE MAY LEARN OUR DUTY BY THK 
LIGHT OP NATURE.; 

Yn treating upon this subject, it is taken for granted, 
L. That Uiere is an intelligent and universal First Cause, 
who made us as we ai^, and made all things around us 
capable of affecting is, both as indiiaduals and as societies, 
as they do. 
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2. That He had a^ design in so mak*n? us, and in con- 
fitituting the relations around us as tliey are constituted; 
and that a part of tliat design was tp intimate to us his will 
concerning as. 

3. That we are capable of observing these relations, and 
nf knowing how various actions sfkct us and affect others. 

4. And that we are capable of learning the design with 
which these various relations were constituted ; and, spe- 
cially, that part of the design which was to mtimate to us 
the will of our Creator. 

The application of these self-evident principles to the 
subject of duty is easy. We know tliat we are so made as 
to derive happmess m)m some courses of conduct, and to 
suffer unhappiness fix»n others. Now, no one can doubt 
that the intention of our Creator in these cases was that we 
should pursue the one course, and avoid the other. Or, 
again, we are so made, tliat we are rendered unhappy, on 
the whole, by pursuing a course of conduct in some partic 
ular manner, or beyond a certain degree. This is an inti« 
mation of our Creator, respecting the manner and the 
degree in which he designs us to pursue that course of 
conduct. 

Again, as has beep said before, society is necessary, not 
merely to the happiness, but to the actual existence, of the 
race ol man. Hence, it is necessary, in estimating the 
tendency of actions upon our own happiness, to extend our 
view bevcnd the direct effect of an action upon ourselves. 
Thus, if we cannot perceive that any evil would result to 
ourselves from a particular course of action, yet, if it would 
tentJ to injure society, specially if it would tend to destroy 
society altogether, we may hence arrive at a clear indica- 
tion of the will of our Creator concerning it. As the de- 
struction of society would be the destruction of the individ- 
ual, it is as evident that God does not intend us to do what 
would injure society, as tliat He does not intend us to do 
what would injure our own bodies, or diminish our mdi\id- 
ual happmess. And tlie principle of limitation suggested 
above, applies in the same manner here : that is, if a course 
of conduct, pursued in a certain manner, or to a certain 
extent, be beneficial to society; and if pursued in anotliei 
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manner, or beyond a certain extent, is injurious to it ; tfw 
indication is, in this respect, clear, as to the will of ouj 
Maker respecting us. 

To apply this to paiticular cases. Suppose a man were in 
doubt, whether or not drunkenness were agreeable to the will 
of his Maker. Let us suppose that intemperate drinking pro» 
duces present pleasure, but that it also produces subsequent 
pain ; and tliat, by continuance in the habit, tiie pleasure 
become^ less, and the pain greater ; and that the paiii 
affects various powers of the mind, and different organs of 
the body. Let a man look around him, and survey the 
crime, the vice, the disease, and the poverty, which God 
has set over against the momentary gratification of the 
palate, and the subsequent excitement which it produces. 
Now, whoever will look at these results, and will consider 
that God had a design in creating tilings to affect us as they 
do, must be as fully convinced that, by these results, He in- 
tended to forbid intemperance, as though He had said so 
by a voice from heaven. The same principle may be 
applied to gluttony, libertinism, or any other vice. 

Another example may be taken from tlie case of re- 
venge. Revenge is that disposition which prompts us to 
inflict pain upon another, for the sajce of alleviating the 
feeling of personal degradation consequent upon an injuiy. 
Now, suppose a man, inflamed and excited by tliis feeling 
of injury, should inflict, upon the other party, pain, until his 
excited feeling was gratified : the injured party would then 
manifestly become the injurer; and, thus, the original 
iryurer would be, by the same rule, entitled to retaliate 
Thus, revenge and retaliation would go on increasing untiJ 
the death of one of the parties. The duty of vengeance 
would then devolve upon the surviving friends and relatives 
of the deceased, and the circle would widen until it in- 
volved whole tribes or nations. Thus, the indulgence of 
this one evil passion would, m a few generations, render 
the thronged city an unpeopled solitude. Nor is this a 
mere imaginary case. The Indians of North America are 
known to have considered the indulgence of revenge not 
merely as innocent, but also as glorious, and in some sense 
obligatory. The result was, tliat, at the time of the discov- 
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ery of this continent, they were universally engaged in 
*vare ; and, according to the testimony of their oldest and 
wisest chiefs, their numbers were rapidly diminishing. And^ 
hence, he who observes the effects of revenge upon society, 
must be convinced, that he who fonned the constitution 
under which we live, must have intended, by these effects, 
to have forbidden it, as clearly as though he had made it 
known by language. He has pven us an understanding, 
by th'^ simplest exercbe of which, we arrive at this con- 
clusion. 

It is still further to be observed, tbat, whenever a course 
of ccnduct produces mdividual, it also produces social 
misery ; and whenever a course of conduct violates the 
social laws of our being, it of necessity produces individual 
misery. And, hence, we see that both of these indications 
are combined, to teach us the same lesson ; that is, to mti- 
mate to us what is, and what is not, the will of God 
respecting our conduct. 

Hence, we see that two views may be taken of an 
action, when it is contemplated in the light of nature : first, 
as affectmg ourselves ; and, secondly, as affecting both 
ourselves and society, but specially the latter. It is in this 
latter view that we introduce the doctrine of general con- 
sequences. We ask, in order to determine what is our 
duty. What would be the result, if this or that action were 
universally practised among men ? Or, how would it affect 
the happmess of individusis, and of the whole ? By the 
answer to these questions, we ascertain what is the will of 
God in respect to that action, or that course of action. When 
once the will of God is ascertained, conscience, as we have 
shown, teaches us that we are under the highest obligation 
to obey it. Thus, fiom the consideration of the greatest 
ansount of happiness, we arrive at the knowledge of our 
duty, not directly, but indirecdy. The feeling of moral 
obligation does not arise fix)m the simple fact that, such a 
course of conduct vnB, or vnll not, produce the greatest 
amount of happiness ; but, fix)m the fact that this tendencif 
shows ttt what u the vnU of oar Creator ; and we are, b^ 
the principles of our nature, under the highest possible obi* 
gation to obey that will. 
11 
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It must be evident that a can ful observation of tli« 
results and tendencies of actions, a id of different coi isesi 
of conduct, will teach us, in very many respects, the laws 
of our moral nature ; that is, what, in these respects, is the 
will of our Cif^ator. Now, these laws, thus amved at, 
and reduced to order and arrangement, form the system of 
natural religion. So far as it goes, every one must confess 
such a system to be valuable ; and it, moreover, rests apon 
as sure and certain a basis as any system of laws whatever. 

To all this, however, I know but of one objection that 
can be urged. It is, that pam is not, of necessity, punitive, 
or prohibitory ; and that it may be merely monitory or 
advisory. Thus, if I put my hand incautiously too near 
the fire, I am admonished by the pain which I feel to with- 
draw it. Now, this pain is, manifestly, only monitory, and 
intended merely to warn me of danger. It is not, of neces- 
sity, prohibitory ; for, I may hold my hand so near to th« 
fire as to produce great pain, for some necessary purpose, — 
as, for instance, for the sake of curing disease, — ^and yet 
not violate my obligations to my Creator, nor m any 
measure incur his displeasure. 

Now, the fact thus stated may be fiilly admiliced, without 
in the least affecting the argument. It is evident, that 
many of the pams to which we are at present exposed, are, 
in their nature, intended to warn us of approaching harm« 
as m the instance just mentioned ; or, they may be mtiina 
dons of mischief actually commenced, of which we could 
not be otherwise aware, — as m the case of mtemal diseases 
And, it is manifest, that, such being their nature and design 
they must be mtimatel^ connected with, and either accom 
pany or precede, that mjury of which they are intended to 
forewarn or to inform us ; and it is natural to expect that 
they would cease or tend to cessation, as soon as diey have 
accomplished the object for which they were intended 
And such, I think, will m general be found to be the fact, 
with respect to those pains which are in thrir nature mon 
\tory. 

But I tliink it will be evident, to every one who wiil 
observe, that many of the pains endur3d utider the present 
constitution^ are not of this kind. 
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rhus, for example : 

1. There are many pains which are inflicted in conse- 
quence of actions of which we were forewarned by con- 
science. It would seem that the design of these pains 
could not be monitory, inasmuch as monition is perfonned 
by another faculty. 

2. There are many pains which, firom 'the nature of our 
constitution, are not inflicted until after the act has been 
performed, and the evil accomplished. This is the case 
with drunkenness, and many other vices. Here, the pain 
cannot be intended as a premonition ; for it is not inflicted 
in its severity until after die injury has actually been done 

3. Not only does the pain, m many cases, cjccur after- 
wards ; it frequently does not occur until a long time after 
the offence. Months, and even years, may elapse, before 
the punishment overtakes the criminal. 1 his is very fre- 
quently the case with youthful crimes, which, ordinarily, 
exhibit their result not until manhood, or even old age. 
Now, pain must here be intended to signify something 
else besides warning. 

4. We find that the punishment, in many cases, bears 
no sort of proportion either to the benefit obtained by the 
individual, or even to the injury, in the particular instance, 
inflicted upon society. This is manifest in very many in- 
stances of lying, forgery, small theft, and the like, in which, 
by a single act of wrong, a person ruins a reputation which 
it liad taken a whole, life to establish. Now, in such a case 
as this, it is evident that the purpose of warning could not 
be intended ; for this end could be accomplished, at vastly 
less expe. ise of happiness, in some otlier way. 

5. We find diat the tendency of many instances of pun- 
ishment, is not to leave the offender in the same state as 
before, but rather m a worse state. His propensities to do 
\^Tong are rendered stronger, and his inducement to do well 
weaker ; and thus he is exposing himself to greater and 
gi-eater punishments. The tendency, therefore, is not to 
recovery, but to more fatal moral disease. 

6. Although a man, by refonnation, may frequently 
regain the standing which he has lost, yet there are mani- 
fest indications, in the present constitution, tliat,^fter a 
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given amount of trial has been granted, a decisive punisli- 
ment is inflicted which extinguishes for ever all hope, if 
not all possibility, of recovery. A man may waste part 
of his youth in idleness, and may by diligence regain the 
time wnich he had lost. But he soon arrives at a point, 
beyond which such opportunity is impossible. Thus also 
in morals, a man ihay sometimes do wrong, and return to 
virtue, and escape present punishment ; but every instance 
of crime renders the probability of escape less ; and he at 
last arrives at a point, beyond which nothing can avert the 
mfliction of the merited and decisive calamity. 

7. We find that some actions produce misery which 
extends to other beings besides those who are actually con- 
cerned in committing them. 

T?iis takes place sometimes by example, and at other 
times the pain is mflicted upon those who could not be 
mfected by the exiample. Illustrations of this are seen in 
cases of disease propagated by hereditary descent, in misery 
arising fix)m the misconduct of nilers, in the suffering of men 
from flagitious crimes of relatives and acquaintances. And 
in consequence of the constitution under which we exist, 
these miseries are frequently transmitted down beyond any 
assignable limit. Thus, tlie condition of the Jews is by 
themselves and others frequently believed to be the result 
of some crime committed by their forefathers, either at or 
oefore the time of Christ. The sad effects of the persecu- 
tion of Protestantism in Spain and Portugal, at the tmie of 
die Reformation, can be clearly traced in all the subsequtut 
history of these countries. 

Now, all these considerations seem clearly to indicate^ 
that there are pains inflicted upon man for other purposes 
except warning ; and tliat they are of the nature of punish- 
ment ; that is, of pain inflicted after crime has been volun- 
tarily committed, in spite of sufficient warning, and inflicted 
by way of desert, as what tlie offence really ments, and 
what it behoc ves a righteous governor to award transgres* 
sion. 

Nor will it avail, to object that these inflictions are in- 
tended to be warnings to others. This is gi-anted : but thi? 
by no means prevents their being ako punishments in tlie 
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sense in which we have considered tiiem. Such is the case 
in all punishments inflicted by society. They are intended 
to oe a warning to others ; but this hinders not their being 
also in the strictest sense punishments ; that is, inflictions 
of pam as the just desert of crime, and as clear indications 
of the will of society respecting the action of which they 
are the result. 

From what has been said, I thmk wp may safply f*nn* 

1. That God has given to man a moral and an intellectual 
constitution, by which he may be admonished of his duty. 

2. That He allows man to act freely, and to do either 
right or wrong, as he chooses. 

3. That He, in the present life, has connected rewards 
with the doing of right, and punishments with the doing of 
<vrong ; and that these rewards and punishments affect both 
the individual and society. 

4. And hence that, fiom an attentive observation of the 
(esults of actions upon individuals, and upon society, we 
aiay ascertsun what is the will of God concerning us. 

5. And for all the opportunities of thus ascertaining nits 
will by his dealings with men — ^that is, by the light of 
nature— God holds all his creatures responsible. 



SECTION II. 

j HOW FAR WE MAY DISCOVER OUR DUTY BY THE LIGHT OJf 

NATURE, f f 

It has been shown that we may, by observmg the results 
of our actions upon individuals, and upon society, ascertain 
wnat is the will of our Creator concerning us. In this 
manner we may discover much moral truth, which would 
be unknown, were we left to the guidance of conscience 
unassisted; and we may derive many motives to virtue 
which would otherwise be inoperative. 

I. By the light of nature we discover nuch moi-aJ 
II* 
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truth which could never be discovered by consciecice 
unassisted 

1. Consrience indicates to us our obligations to others 
\i hen our relations to them are discovered ; and impels us 
toward that course of conduct which the understanding 
points out as corresponding with these obligations. But 
there are many obligations which conscience seems not to 
pc/int out to men, and many ways of fulfilling these obligations 
wluca the understanding does not clearly indicate. In 
tliese respects, we may be greatly assisted by natural 
religion. 

Thus, I doubt whether the unassisted conscience would 
teach the wrong of polygamy or of divorce. The Jews, 
even at the time of our Savior, had no conception that a 
marriage contract was obligatory for life. But any one 
who will observe the effects of polygamy upon families and 
societies, can have no doubt that the precept of the gospel 
on this subject is the moral law of the system under which 
we are. So, I do not know that unassisted conscience 
would remonstrate against what might be called reasonable 
revenge, or the operation of the Lex Talionis. But he 
who will observe the consequences of revenge, and those ol 
forgiveness of injuries, will have no difficulty in deciding 
which course of conduct has been indicated as his duty by 
his Maker. 

2. The extent of obligations, previously known to exist, 
is made known more clearly by the light of nature. Con- 
science might teach us the obligations to love our fiiends, 
or our countrymen, but it might not go farther. The 
results of different courses of conduct would clearly show 
that our Creator intended us to love all men, of eveiy 
nation, and even our enemies. 

3. It is by observing the results of our actions that we 
learn the limitations which our Creator has affixed to oui 
desires, as we have shown in the chapter on happiness. 
The simple fact that gratification of our desires, beyond a 
certain limit, will produce more misery than happiness, 
addP3sses itself to our self-love, and forms a reason why that 
bmif should not be transgressed. The fact that this limit 
was fixed by our Creator, and that he has thus intimated to 
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ns his \\ ill, addresses itself to our conscience, and places us 
under obligation to act as he has commanded, on pain o( 
his displeasure. 

4. In many cases where the obligation is acknowledged, 
we might not be able, without tlie light of natural religion 
to decide m what manner it could best be discharged 
Thus, a man who felt conscious of his obligations as a 
parent, and wished to discharge them, would derive much 
valuable information by observing what mode of exhibiting 
paternal love had produced the happiest results. He would 
hence be able the better to decide what was lequired of 
him. 

In this manner it cannot be doubted that much valuable 
knowledge of moral truth might be acquired, beyond what 
IS attainable by unass'isted conscience. But this b not all. 

II. Natural religion presents additional motives to the 
practice of virtue. 

1. It does this, in the first place, by more clearly setting 
before us the rewards of virtue, and the punishments of 
vice. Conscience forewarns us agsunst crime, and inflicts 
its own peculiar punishment upon guilt ; but, natural reli- 
gion informs us of the additional consequences, independent 
of ourselves, which attach to moral action, according to the 
constitution under which we are created. Thus, conscience 
might forewarn a man against dishonesty, and might inflict 
upon him the psuns of remorse, if he had stolen ; but her 
monition would surely derive additional power fix>m au 
observation of the effect which must be produced upon mdi- 
viduals and societies by the practice of this immorality; 
and, also, by the contrary effects which must arise from the 
opposite virtue. 

2, Still fiirther. Natural religion presents us with moi'e 
distinct and affecting views of the character of God than 
could be obtained without it. One of the first aspirations 
of a human soul b after an Intelligent First Cause ; and 
the most universal dictate of conscience b, that this First 
Cause ought to be obeyed. Hence, every^ nation, how 
rude soever it be, has its gods, ana its religious services 
But such a notion of tlie Deity b cold and inoperative, 
when compared with that which may be derived from aD 
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intelligent observation of the laws of nature, physical anu 
moral, which we see pervading the universe around us. In 
every moral law which has been written on the page o( 
this world's history, we discover a new lineament of the 
character of the Deity. Every moral attribute of God 
which we discover, imposes upon us a new obligation, and 
presents an additional mouve why we should love and 
serve Him. Hence we see that the knowledge of God 
derived irom the study of nature, is adapted to add greatly 
to the impulsive power of conscience. 

We see, tlien, how large a field of moral knowledge is 
spread open before us, if we only, in a suitable manner, 
apply our understandings to the works of God around us. 
He has arranged all things, for the purpose of teaching us 
these lessons, and He has created our intellectual and 
moral nature expressly for the purpose of learning them. 
If, then, we do not use the powers which He has given us, 
for the purpose for which He has given them. He holds us 
responsible for die result. Thus said the prophet : " Be- 
cause they regard not the works of the Lord, neither con- 
sider the operation of His hands, therefore, He shall de- 
stroy them, and not build tliem up." Thus, the Scriptures, 
elsewhere, declare all men to be responsible for the correct 
use of all tlie knowledge of duty which God had set before 
them. St. Paul, Rom. i, 19, 20, asserts, "That which 
may be known of God, is manifest in (or to) them, for 
God hath showed it to them : so that (or therefore) they 
are without excuse." Thus, he also declares, "They that 
sin without law, (that is, without a written revelation,) shall 
perish without law." And thus we come to the general 
conclusion, that natural religion presents to all men a dis- 
dnct and important means of knowmg the character and 
will of God, and the obligations and duties of man ; and 
that, for this knowledge, all men are justly held responsible. 
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SECTION III* 

DEFEt'TS OF THE SYSTEM OF NATURAL RELIGION. 

I. Without any argument on the subject, the insufficiency 
of natu ra l religion^ as a means of -human reformatiwiTniigllt^ 
be readily made manliest hy facts, 

1. The facts on which natural religion rests, and the m- 
tdlectual power to derive the moral laws from the facts, 
have been in the possession of man fix)m the beginning. 
Yet, ttie whole history of man has exhibited a constant 
tendency to moral deterioration. This is proved by tlie 
fact, that every people, not enlightened by revelation, con- 
sider the earliest period of their history as the period of 
their greatest moral purity. Then, the gods and men held 
frequent intercourse ; tliis intercourse, in consequence of the 
sins of men, has since been discontinued. That was tho 
golden age ; the subsequent ages have been of bra.>s, or of 
iron. The political history of men seems to teach ihe same 
lesson. In the early ages of national existence, sparsenes's 
of population, mutual fear, and universal poverty, have 
obliged men to lay the foundations of society in principles of 
justice, in order to secure national existence. But, as soon 
as, under such a constitution, wealth was increased, popula- 
tion become dense, and progress in arts and arms have ren- 
dered a nation fearless, the anti-social tendencies of vice 
have shown themselves too powerful for the moral forces by 
which they have been opposed. The bonds of society have 
been gradually dissolved, and a nation, rich in the spoils of 
an hundred triumphs, becomes the prey of some wai'like anc 
more virtuous horde, which takes possession of the spoil 
merely to pursue the same career to a more speedy temii 
nation. 

2. The systems of religion of the heathen may be fahly 
considered! as the legitimate result of all the moral forces 
which arc in operation upon man, irrespective of revelation. 
They show us, not what man might have learned by the 
proper use of his faculties in the study of duty, but what he 
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has always actuaDy learned. Now, these systems, so fai 
ti'Kjm having any tendency to make man better, have a 
manifest tendency to make him worse. Their gods were 
of the most profligate and demoralizing chai-acter. Had 
natural religion succeeded in instilling into the minds of men 
true ideas of virtue and duty, their imaginations, in forming 
conceptions of deities, would have invested them with far 
difierent attributes. 

3. The ethical systems of philosophers, it is true, not un- 
fi-equently presented sublime and pure conceptions oi Deity. 
But, as instruments of moral reformation, tliey were clearly 
inoperative. They were extremely imperfect in every 
thing which relates to our duties to man, and, specially, in 
every thing which relates to our duty to God ; tliey offered 
no sufficient motives to obedience ; they were established 
on subtle reasonings, which could not be comprehended by 
the common people ; and they imposed no obligation upon 
their disciples to disseminate them among others. Hence, 
they were never extensively known, beyond the small circle 
of meditative students ; and, by these, they were considered 
rather as matters of doubtful speculation, ttian of practical 
benefit; adapted rather to the cultivation of iniellectual 
acuteness, than to the reformation of moral conduct. I 
think that any one, on reading the ethical disquisitions of the 
ancients, must be struck with the fact,' tliat honest, simple, 
and ardent love of truth seems to iiave furnished no motive 
whatever to their investigations; and that its place was 
supplied by mere curiosity, or love of the new, the refined, 
and even die paradoxical. 

And, hence, as might be expected, these ethical systems 
made no converts fiom vice to virtue. From the era of 
which of the systems of ancient ethics, can any reformation 
be dated ? Where are their effects recorded in the moral 
liistory of man ? Facts have abundantly proved them to 
be utterly destitute of any power over the conscience, or 
of any practical influence over the conduct. 

4. Nor can this failure be attributed to any want of intel- 
lectual cultivation. During a large portion of the period 
of which we have spoken, the human mind had, in many 
lespects, attained to as high a state of perfection as it has 
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attained at any subsequent age. Eloquence, poetn', 
"rhetoric, nay, some of the severer sciences, were studied 
with a success which has never since been surpassed. This 
is universally confessed. Yet what progress did the classic 
ages make in morals ? And hence, we think, it must be 
admitted that die human mind, even under the most favor- . 
able circumstances, has never, when unassisted by revela- 
tion, deduced fix)m the course of things around us any such 
principles of duty, or motives to the performance of it, as 
were suiScient to produce any decided eflfect upon tlie moral 
character of man. 

And hence were we unable to assign the cause of this 
failure ; yet die fact of the failure alone is sufficient to 
prove the necessity of some other means for aniving at a 
knowledge of duty, than is afforded by the light of nature. 

II. But, secondly, the causes of diis insufficiency may, 
ill many respects, be pointed out Among diem are ob- 
viously the following : 

1. The mode of teachmg natural religion is by expe- 
rience. We can form no opinion respecting the results of 
two opposite courses of action, until they be both be ore us. 
Hence, we cannot certainly know what the law is, except 
by breaking it. Hence, the habit of violation must, in 
some sense, be formed, before we know what die law is 
which we violate. Consequendy, from the nature of die 
case, natural religion must always be much behind the age, 
and must always utter its precepts to men who are, in some 
manner, fixed in the habit of violating them. 

2. There are many moral laws in which the connection 
between the transgression and the punishment cannot be 
shown, except in the more advanced periods of society. 
Such is the fact, in respect to those laws which can be 
ascertained only by extended and minute observation ; and, 
of cpurse, a state of society in which knowledge is widely 
disseminated, and the experience bf a large surface, and foi 
a long period, may be necessary to establish die fact of die 
connection between this particular violation and this par* 
ticular result. In the mean time, mankmd will be sutforina 
all the consequences of vice ; and die coui'ses of con* 
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duct which are the causes of misery, will be interweavinc? 
themselves with tlie whole customs, and habits, and in- 
terests, of every class of society. Thus, it too often hap- 
pens, that the knowledge is with great difficulty acquired , 
and, when acquiied, unfortunately comes too late to effect 
a remedy. 

3. A still more radical deficiency, however, in natiural 
religion, is, that it is, fix)m its natm*e, incapable of teaching 
facts. It can teach only laws and tendencies. From 
observing what has been done, and how it has been done, it 
can infer tliat, if the same thing were done again, it would 
be done in the same manner, and would be attended, in all 
j^/laces, and at all times, if under the same conditions, witli 
the same results. But, as to a fact^ that b, whetlier an 
action were actually performed at some other place or time, 
or whether it ever would be, natural religion can give us 
nu information. Thiis, we know by experience, that, if a 
man fall fix)m a precipice, he will be destroyed ; but, 
whether a man ever did so fall, much less whether A or B 
did fall from it, we can never be mformed by general prin- 
ciples. Thus, fiom the fact that we see guilt punished in 
this world, we infer, from natural religion, that it will 
always be punished in this world; we mfer, though not so 
certainly, that it will also be punished in another world, if 
theie be anotlier world ; but of the fact whetlier there be 
another world, natural religion can give us no certain m- 
fornidtion; much less, can it give us any information 
respecting the question whether God has actually done 
any thing to remedy the evils of sin, and vary those 
sequences which, without a remedy, experience shows us to 
be mevitable. 

4. Hence, natural religion must derive all its certain 
motives fix)m tlie present world. Those fix)m the othei 
world are, so far as it is concerned, in tlieir nature contingent 
and uncertain. And, h^ce, it loses all that power over 
man, which would be derived fix)m the certain knowledge 
of our existence after deatli, of the nature of that existence, 
and of what God has done for our restoration to virtue and 
h?ppiness. All tliese being facts , can never be known^ 
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except by language, that is, by revelation. They must 
always remain in utter incertitude, so long as we are left to 
the teachings of natural religion. 

We see, then, that natural religion is obliged to meet tlie 
impulsions from this world, solely by impulsions fix)m tim 
world. Nay, more, she is obliged to resist the power of 
the present, of passion strengthened and confirmed by habit, 
by considerations drawn fitjra the distant, the fiiture, and 
what may seem .to be the uncertain. Hence, its suc- 
cess must be at best but dubious, even when its power h 
exerted upon those least exposed to the allurements of vice. 
Who does not see that it is utterly vam, to hope for suc- 
cess fiom such a source, in our attempts to reform men in 
general ? Eveiy one, who is at all acquainted with the 
history of man, must be convinced, that nothing less power- 
ful than the whole amount of motive derived fh)m the 
knowledge of an endless existence, has ever been found a 
sufficient antagonist forcCj to the downward and headlong 
tendencies of appetite and passion. 

And hence, from the fact of the recorded failure of natu- 
ral religion, as a means of reformation, and fix)m the defects 
inherent in its very nature, as a means of moral improve- 
ment, there seems clearly to exist a great need of some 
additional moral force, to correct the moral evils of oui 
nature. It is surely not improbable that some additional 
means of bstructibn and improvement may have been 
granted to oiv race by a meiciml Creator. 
IS 



CHAPTER EIGHTH. 

SEIJVTION BETWEEN NATURAL AND REVEALED REUOION. 

If what we have said be true, the defects of natural 
religion would lead us to expect, that some other means of 
moral instructiori^would^e afforded us. And, indeed, this 
is the conclusion at which some of the wisest of the heathen 
pliilosophers arrived, from a consideration of that utter 
ignorance of futurity in which they were of necessity 
plunged, by the most attentive study of natural religion. 
They felt convinced, that the Deity would not have con- 
structed a system of moral teachnig, which led to imper- 
vious darkness, unless He intended, out of that very dark- 
ness, at some period or other, to manifest light. 

But still more, I think that an attentive observation of 
what natural relig ion teac hes, and of its necessary and mhe- 
rent defects, would affi)rd iis some grounds of expectation, 
respecting the nature of that revelation which should be 
made. If we can 'discover the moral necessities of our 
race, and (ian also discover in what i^espects, and for what 
reason, the means thus far employed nave failed to relieve 
I hem, we may with certainty predict some of tlie character 
istics which must mark any system, which should be de- 
vised to accomplish a decided remedy. 

For example : 

1. It is granted that natural religion does teach us 
some uuqestionable truths. Now, no truth can be incon- 
sistent with itself. And hence it might be expected, that 
whenever natural and revealed religion treated upon the same 
subjects, they would teach in perfect harmony. The 
second instructor may teach more than the first ; but so 
far as they g^.ve instruction on the same subjects, if both 
teach the truth, they must both teach the same lesson. 

2. It is natural to expect tliat a revelation would give 
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US much information upon the subject of duty, which (^ould 
not be learned by the light of nature. Thus, it might be 
expected to make known more clearly to us, than we could 
otherwise learn them, the obligations by which we are 
bound to our fellow-men, and to God ; and also the manner 
in which those obligations are to be discharged. 

3. That it would present us with motives to virtue, in 
addition to those made known by the light of nature. We 
liave seen that the motives of natural religion are derived 
from this world, and are in their nature insufficient. We 
should expect tliat those in a revelation would be drawn 
from some otlier source. And still more, as natural religion 
may be considered to have exhausted the motives of this 
world, it is surely not unreasonable to expect, that a revela* 
tion, leaving this world, would draw its motives principally, 
if not entirely, from another, if it revealed to us the fact 
that another world existed. 

4. We should not expect that the Deity would employ 
a second and additional means, to accomplish what could 
be done by any modification of the means first employed. 
Hence, if a revelation were made to men, we might reason- 
ably expect, that it would make known to us such truths 
as could not, in the nature of the case, be communicated 
by natural religion. 

These are, 1 think, just anticipaticttis. At any rate, 1 
think it must be admitted, that if a system of religion, pur- 
porting to be a revelation fiom heaven, met all these expec- 
tations, its relations to natural rehgion not only would pre- 
sent no argument against its truth, but would create a strong 
a priori presumption in its favor. 

Now theseexgectations._jarB-All £jjly- realized in the 
system of religion contained in the Scriptures of the Ola 
and New Testaments. 

1. The truths of revealed religion hamumize perfectly 
with tliose of natural religion. The difference between them 
consists in tliis,- — that the one teaches plainly, what theoth'^.r 
teaches by inference ; the one takes up the lesson wheit> 
the other leaves it, and adds to it other and vitally important 
precepts. Nay, so perfect is. the harmony between them, 
that it may safely be asserted that not a single precept of 
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natural religitin exists, which is not ako found in the Bible , 
and still moi-e, that the Bible is every day directing us to 
new lessons, taught us by nature, which, but for its infor«* 
ination, would never have been discovered. So complete is 
this coincidence, as to afford irrefragable proof that the 
Bible contains the moral laws of the universe ; and, hence, 
that the Author of the universe— that is, of natural religion 
-^is also the Author of the Scriptures. 

2. The Holy Scriptures, as has just been intimated, 
give us much information on questions of duty, which could 
not be obtamed by the light of nature. Under this remaik 
maybe classed the scriptural' precepts respecting the do- 
mestic relations; respecting our duties to enemies, ai:d to 
men in general ; and especially respecting our obligations 
to God, and the maonerm-^hich He may most acceptably 
oe worshipped, x^ 

3. The Scrijrtures present motives to tlie practice of vir- 
tue, additional, generically different from those of natural 
religion, and of infinitely greater power. 

1. The motives to virtue, from consequences in this 
world, are strengthened by a clearer development of the 
indissoluble connection between moi-al cause and effect, 
rhan is made known by natural religion. 

2. In addition to these motives, we are assured of our 
existence after death; and eternal happiness and eternal 
misery are set forth as the desert of virtue and vice. 

3. The Scriptures reveal to us the Deity as assuming 
new relations to us, and devising a most merciful way for 
our redemption : by virtue of this new relation, establishing 
a new ground of moral obligation between the race of man 
and himself, and thus adding a power to the impulsion of 
conscience, of which natural religion must, m the nature of 
the case, be destitute. 

4. It is manifest, that much of the above knowledge, 
which the Scriptures reveal, is of the nature of fact ; and, 
therefore, could not be communicated to us by expenence, 
or in the way of general laws, but must be made known by 
ianguage, that is, by revelation. 

Thus, the existence of a state of being after death, the 
«luctrine of the resurrection, of a universal and impartial 
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judgment, of an endless State of rewards ard punishments, 
of a remedial dispensation, by which the connection be 
tween guilt and punishment may be conditionally severed ; 
the doctrine of the atgnement, and the way in which a 
man may avail himself of the benefits of this remedial dis- 
pensation ; — all these are manifestly of great practical im- 
portance in a scheme of moral reformation ; and yet, all qf 
diem being of the nature of facts, they could be made 
known to man in no other way than by language. 

Now, as these seem clearly to be just anticipations re- 
specting any system which should be designed to supply 
the evident defects of natural religion, and as all tliese an- 
ticipations are realized m the system of religion contained 
in the Scriptures, each one of these anticipations thus 
realized furnishes a distinct a priori presumption in favor 
of the truth of revealed religion. We do not pretend thai 
any, or that all of these considerations, prove the Scriptures 
to be a revelation fix)m God. This proof is derived from 
other sources. What we would say, is this : that, from 
what we know of God's moral government by the light of 
lature, it is manifestly probable that he would give us some 
additional instruction, and that that instruction would be, 
in various important respects, analogous to that contained 
in the Holy Scriptures. And we hence conclude, that 
although it were granted — ^which, howe»rer, need not be 
granted — ^tliat, were there no antecedent facts in the case, it 
might seem unlikely that God would condescend to make a 
special revelation of his will to men ; yet, when the antece- 
dent facts are properly considercdy this presumption, if it 
ever could be maintained, is now precisely reversed, and 
that there now exists a fair presumption that such a revela- 
tion woidd actually be made. And hence we conclude, 
that a revelation of the will of God by language is not, as 
many persons suppose, an event so unlikely, diat no evi- 
dence can be conceived sufRcienriy strong to render it 
credible ; but, that it is, on the contrary, an event, from all 
that we know of God already, essentially probable ; and 
that it is, to say the least of it, as fairly within the limits of 
evidence as any other event, and when proved, on the 
ordinary pnnciples of evidence, is as much entitled to 
12* 
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belief as any otiier event. And hence vri conceive that 
when men demand, in support of the triilh of revealed 
religion, evidence mlike to that whicli is demaaded in sup- 
port of an} other event, — ^that is, evidence o* jv-hich thev 
themselves cannot define tlie nature, — ^diey demand what 13 
manifestly unreasonable, and proceed upon a presumpticm 
«lKilly at variance with all the known facts in the case. 



CHAPTER NINTH. 

TUB HOLY SCUIPrURES. 

This would seem to be the place in which lo present the 
pivx)f of the authenticity of the Holy Scriptures,' as a 
revelation from God. This, however, being only a par 
ticular exemplification of the general laws of evidence, it 
belongs to the course of instruction in Intellectual Phi- 
losophy. It must therefore be here omitted. We shall, in 
the remainder of these remarks, take it for granted, that 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament contain a 
revelation from God to man, and that these books contain all 
that God has been pleased to reveal unto us by language ; 
and, therefore, all which is recorded in language that is 
ultimate in morals, and that is, by its own authority, binding 
upon the conscience. Taking this for granted, we shall in 
the present chapter consider, 1st, what Sie Scriptures con- 
tain ; and, 2d, how we may ascertain our duty fi-om the 
Scriptures. 



SECTION 1. 

A VIEW OP THE HOLY SCRIPl'URES 

7 The Holy Scriptures^ ctfa co ntained in two separaie 
i volumes, enUtled tlie^^^dd-and the New Testament. These 
volumes have each a distinct object, and yet ^heir objects 
are in perfect harmony ; and, together, they contain ail 
that could be desired in a revelation to the human race. 
^» «. -i^ ^ The d esign of the Old Testament mainly is, to reveal a 
system oTsimplelaw; to exhibit the results of such a system 
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upon the human race, and to direct the minds of men to tlie 
remedial dispensation which was to follow. In accomplish- 
ing this design, it contains several dbtinct parts. 

1. An account of the creation of the world, of the crea- 
tion and fall of man, and a brief history of the race of man 
until the deluge. The cause of this deluge is stated to be, 
the universal and intense wickedness of man. 

2. The account of the separation of a particular family, 
llie germ of a nation, designed to be the depositaries of the 
revealed will of God ; and tlie history of this nation, irom 
the call of Abraham until the return from the captivity in 
Babylon, a period of about fifteen hundred years. 

3. The system of laws which God gave to this nabon. 
These laws may be comprehended under three classes : 

Moral laws, or those which aiise from tiie immutable 
relations existing between God and man. 

Civil laws, or those enacted for the government of civil 
society ; adapted specially to the Jewish Theocracy, or that 
form of government in which God was specially recognised 
as King. 

Ceremonial laws. These were of two kinds: First, 
those which were intended to keep this nation separate fix)m 
other nations; and, second, those intended to prefigure 
events which were to occur under tlie second or new dis- 
pensation. 

4. Various events in tlieu* history, discoui'ses of prophets 
and inspired teachers, prayers, odes of pious men ; all tend- 
ing to illustrate what are the effects of a system of moral law 
upon human nature, even when placed under the most fa 
vorable circumstances ; and also, to exhibit the effects of 
the religious principle upon the soul of man under every 
variety of time and condition. 

The result of all this series of moral means seems to be 
this. God, in various modes, suited to their condition, made 
known his will to the whole human race. They all, with 
the exception of a single family, became so corrupt, that he 
destroyed them by a general deluge. He then selected a 
single family, and gave them his written law, and, by pecu- 
liar enactments, secluded them fix>m all other nations, that 
the experiment might be male under the most favomble 
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Circumstances. At the same time, the effects of natural re- 
ligion were tried among the heathen nations that surrounded 
them. The result was, a clear demonstration that, under 
the conditions of being in which man was created, any ref 
ormation was hopeless, and that, unless some other condi • 
tions were revealed, the race would perish by its own vicious 
and anti-social tendencies, and enter the other world to reap 
the reward of its guilt for ever. While this is said to be the 
main- design of the Old Testament, it is not to be under 
stood that this is its whole design. It was intended to be 
introductory to the new dispensation, and, also, to teach 
those, to whom it was addressed, the way of salvation. 
Hence, allusions to the principal events in the new dispen- 
sation, are every where to be met with. Hence, also, as- 
surances of pardon are made to the penitent, and God is 
represented as ready to forgive ; though the procuring cause 
of our pardon is not explicitly stated ; but only alluded to 
in terms which could not be fully understood, until the 
remedial dispensation was accomplished. 

The design of the New Testament is, to reveal to tlie 
race of man the new conditions of being, under which it is 
placed, by virtue of a remedial dispensation. 

In pursuance of this design, the New Testament con 
tains, — 

1. A narrative of the life and death, resurrection and as 
cension, the acts and convereations, of Jesus of Nazareth ; a 
Being in whom the divine and human natures were mys 
teriously united ; who appeared on earth to teach us what 
ever was necessary to be known of our relations to God , 
and, by his obedience to the law, and voluntary sufferings 
and death, to remove the obstacles to our pardon, which, 
unoer the former dispensation, existed in consequence of 

he holiness of God. 

2. A brief narrative of the facts relating to tlie progress 
of the Christian religion, for several years after the ascension 
of Jesus of Nazareth. 

3. The instructions which his inmiediate followers, oi 
apostles, by divine inspiration, gave to the men of their own 
time, and which were rendered necessary in consequence 
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of their ignorance of the principles of religion, or die weak- 
ness of their virtue, and the imperfection of their faith. 

Thi3 whole of tliis volume, taken together, teaches us 
the precepts, the sanctions, and the rewards of the law of 
God, with as great distinctness as we could desiie; and 
also a way of salvation, on different grounds from tliat re- 
vealed both by natural religion and by the Old Testament ; 
a way depending for merit, upon the doings and sufferings 
of another, but yet available to us on no other conditions 
than those of supreme, strenuous, and universal moral effort 
after perfect punty of thought, and word and action. 

This, being a remedial dispensation, is, in its nature, 
fixed. We have no reason to expect any other ; nay, the 
idea ofanotlier would be at variance with the belief of the 
truth of this. And, hence, tlie Scriptures of tlie Old and 
N(:'w Testaments contain all that God has revealed to us 
by language respecting his will. What is contained here 
alone, is binding upon the conscience. Or, in the words 
of Chillingwoith, ''The Bible, the Bible, the religion 
OF Protestants." 



SECTION II. 

IS WHAT MANNER ARE WE TO ASCERTAINLQUR DUTY FROM TlUi 
HOLY SCRIPTURES? ,*> 

Taking it for granted that the Bible contains a revelation 
of tlie will of God, such as is stated in the preceding sec- 
tion, it will still be of importance for us to decide how we 
may ascertain, from tlie study of it, what God really requhes 
of us. Much of it is mere history, containing an unvarnished 
narration of the actions of good and of bad men. Much of 
it has reference to a less enlightened age, and to a particu- 
lar people, set apart from other people, for a special and 
peculiar purpose. Much of it consists of exhortations and 
reppo3ls. addressed to this people, in reference to the laws 
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then existing, b»it which have been since abrogated. Now, 
amidst this variety of instmctions, given to men at different 
times, and of different nations, it is desirable that the prin- 
ciples be settled, by which we may decide what portion of 
tliis mass of instruotion is binding upon the conscience^ 
at the present moment. My object, in the present .section, 
is to ascertain, as far as possible, tlie principles by which 
we are to be guided in such a decision. 

When a revelation is made to us by language, it is taken 
foi granted, that whatever is our duty, will be signified to 
us by a command ; and hence, what is not commanded, is 
not to be considered by us as obligatory. Did we not 
establish this limitation, every thing recorded, as, for in- 
stance, all the actions both of good and of bad men, might 
be regarded as authority ; and thus a revelation, given for 
tlie purpose of teaching us our duty, might be used as an 
instrument to confound all distinction between right and 
wrong. 

The ground of moral obligation, as derived fix)m a reve- 
lation, must, therefore, be a command of God. 

Now, a command seems to involve three ideas : 

1. That an act he dengnaied. This may be, by the 
designation of the act itself, as, for instance, giving bread to 
the hungr)'^ ; or else by die designation of a temper ofmindy 
as that of universal love, under which the above act, and 
various other acts, are clearly comprehended. 

2. That it be somehow signified to be the will of God, 
that this act be performed. VVithout this intimadon, every 
act that is described, or even held up for our reprobation, 
might be quoted as obligatory. 

3. That it be signified, that we are indnded within tlie 
number to whom the command is addressed. Otherwise^ 
all the commandments, to the patriarchs and prophets, 
whether ceremonial, symbolical, or individual, would be 
binding upon every one who might read them. And herce^ 
in general, whosoever urges upon us any duty, as the com- 
mand of God, revealed in the Bible, must show that God 
fias, somewhere, commanded that actwn to be done, and 
diat he lias commwided us to do it. 
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This principle will excludcy — 

! . Every thing which is merely history. Much of the 
Bible contains a mere narrative of facts. For the truth of 
this narrative, the veracity of. the Deity is pledged. Wd 
may derive finom the account of God's deahngs, lessons of 
instruction to guide us in particular cases ; and, from the 
evil conduct of men, matter of warning. But the mere 
fact, that any thing has been done, and recorded in the 
tScriptwe^ by no means places us under obligation to 
do it. 

2. It excludes finom being obligatory upon aU, what has 
been conmianded, but which can be shown to have been 
intended only for individuals, or for nations, and not for the 
whole human race. Thus many commands are recorded in 
the Scriptures, as having been given to individuah. Such 
was the command to Abraham, to offer up his son; to 
Moses, to stand before Pharaoh ; to Samuel, to anoint Saul 
and David ; and a thousand others. Here, evidently, tlie 
Divine direction was exclusively intended for the individual 
to whom it was given. No one can pretend that he is 
commanded to offer up his son, because Abraham was so 
commanded. 

Thus, also, many of the conmiands of God in the Old 
Testament were addressed to nations. Such were the 
directions to the Israelites to take possession of Canaan ; to 
niake war upon the surrounding nations ; to keep the cere- 
nonial law; and so of various other instances. Now of 
such precepts, it is to be observed, 1. They are to be 
obeyed only at the time and in the mnnner in which they 
were commanded. Thus, the Jews, at present, would have 
no right, in virtue of the original command, to expel the 
Mahometans fix)m Palestine; though the command to 
Joshua was a sufficient warrant for expelling the Canaan- 
ites, at the time in which it was given. 2. They are of 
force only to those to whom they were given. Thus, suj)- 
fiosing the ceremonial law was not abolished; as it was 
^ven sjT 9cially to Jews, and to no one else, it would bind 
no one but Jews now. Supposing it to be abolished, it of 
course now binds no one. For if, when in force, it was ob- 
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ligatory on no o/ie but the Jews, and was nothing to any one 
else ; when it Is abolished, as to them, it is nothing to any 
one. Such Ls the teaching of St. Paul on tliis subject. 

3. It would exclude whatever was done by inspired men, 
if it was done >\dthout the addition of being somehow com- 
manded. Thus, the New Testament was manifestly in- 
tended for the whole human race, and at all times ; and it 
was written by men who were inspired by God to teach us 
His will. But still, tlieir example is not binding per se ; 
riiat Ls, we are not under obligation to perform an act, simply 
because they have done it. Thus, Paul and the other apos- 
tles kept the Feast of Pentecost ; but tliis imposes no such 
obligation upon us. Paid circumcised Timothy ; but thii 
imposes no obligation upon us to do likewise; for upon 
another occasion he did not circumcise Titus. The ex- 
amples of inspired men in the New Testament would, 
unless exception be made, prove the lawfulness of an act ; 
but it could by no means establish its obligatoriness. 

This principle will include as obligatory, — 

1 . Whatever has been enjoined as the will of God upon 
man as man, m distinction fix)m what has been enjoined 
upon men as individuak or (zs nations. The command 
may be given us, 1. By God himself, as when he proclaimed 
his law from Mount Sinai ; or, 2. By the Mediator Christ 
Jesus ; or, 3. l^y any persons divinely commissioned to 
instruct us in the will of God ; as prophets, apostles, or 
evangelists. This includes, as obligatory on the conscience, 
simply what is proved to be intended, according to the 
established principles of interpretation. But it by no 
means includes any tiling which man may infer from what 
IS thus intended. Any idea which man adds to the idea 
given in the Scriptures, is the idea of man, and has no 
more obligation on the conscience of his fellow men, than 
any other idea of man. 

But it may be asked, granting that nothing but a Divine 
'command is obligatory on the conscience, yet, as general 
and particular commandments in the Scriptures are fre- 
quently, in a considerable degree, blended together, how 
may we learn to distinguish that [>art which is obligatory 
13 
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ajmn us, from that which is in its nature local a:)d peculiar ? 
In attempting to answer tliis question, I would suggest, — 

That tlie distinction of nations or individuals b nowheru 
adverted to m the New Testament. Its instiuctions are 
clearly mtended for men of all ages and nations ; and hence 
they never involve any thing either local or peculiar, but are 
universally bmding upon all. The question must then^fore 
refer to the Old Testament. 

If we confine ourselves, then, to the Old Testament, "Alia 
question may be decided on the following principles : 

1. In by far the greater number of cases, we shall be 
able to decide, by reference to the nature of the Jewish 
commonwealth ; a temporary or preparatory dispensation, 
which was to cease when that to which it was preparatory 
had appeared. 

2. The New Testament, being thus intended for the 
whole human race, and being a final revelation of tlie will 
of God to man, may be supposed to contain all the moral 
precepts, both of natural religion and of the Old Testa- 
ment, together with whatever else it was important to our 
salvation that we should know. If, then, a revelation has 
been made in the Old Testament, which is repeated in the 
New Testament, we shall be safe in making the later reve- 
lation the criterion, by which we shall judge respecting the 
precepts of the earlier. That is to say, no precept of ihe 
Old Testament, which is not either given to man as man, 
or which is not either repeated, or its obligations acknowl- 
edged, under the new dispensatbn, is binding upon us at 
the present day. This principle is, I think, avowed, in 
substance, by the Apostle Paul, m various places m his 
Epistles. While he repeatedly urges the moi-al precepts 
of tlie Old Testament, as of unchanging obligation, he 
speaks of every thing else, so far as moral obligation is 
concerned, as utterly annihilated. 

Su^h, then, are tlie means af&rded to us by our Creator, 
for acquiring a knowledge of our duty. They are, first, 
natural religion ; second, tlie Old Testament or a dispen- 
sation of law ; third, the Gc^pel, a remedial dispeasalionf 
or a dispensation of grace. 
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The relation existing between our moral power, and 
these means of moral cultivation, may, I suppose, be stated 
somewhat as follows : 

1. By conscience, we attain a feeling of moral obliga- 
tion towards the various beings to whom we are related. 
The elements of this feeling aie developed as soon as we 
come to the knowledge of the existence and attiibutes of 
those beings, and the relation in which we stand to them. 
Sucfi elements are, the feeling of obligation of re^jpixxjity 
to man, and of universal love and obedience to our Creator. 

2. In order to illustrate the relations m which we stand 
to other beings, created and uncreated, as well as to teach 
us His character and His will concerning us, God has given 
us other means of instruction. 

1. He has so arranged and governed all the events of 
tliis world, as to illustrate His character by His dealings 
with men; and He has given us powers, by which we 
may, if we will, acquire the knowledge thus set before us 
The fact that we may acquire this knowledge of tlie will 
of God, and that we are so constituted as to feel that we 
ought to do the will of God, rendei-s us responsible for 
obedience to all the light which we may acquire. 

2. In the utter failure of this mode of instiuclion to 
reclaim men, God has seen fit to reveal His will to us by 
language. Here tlie truth is spread before us, without tlie 
necessity of induction from a long and previous train of 
reasoning. This knowledge of the will of God, tliua 
obtained, renders man responsible for the additional light 
thus communicated. 

In tlie same manner, when this means failed to pro 
duce any important moral result, a revelation has been 
made, instructing us still farther concerning our duties to 
God, His character and will ; and, above all, infonning us 
of a new relation in which the Deity stands to us, and of 
those new conditions of being under whvch we are placed 
And we are, in consequence of our moral constitution, 
rendered responsible for a conduct corresponding to all this 
additional moral light, and consequent moral obligation. 

Now, if it be remembered that we are under obligations, 
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greater than we can estimate, to obey tlie will of God, by 
\\ liat manner soever signified, and that we arc under obli- 
gation, therefore, to obey Him, if he had given us no other 
intimation of His will, than merely the monition of con- 
science, unassisted by natural or revealed religion, how 
greatly must that obligation be increased, when these addi- 
tional means of information are taken into the account ! 
And, if the guilt of our disobedience be m proportion to the 
knowledge of our duty, and if that knowledge of our duty 
ba so great that we cannot readily conceive how, con- 
sistently witl) the conditions of our being, it could have 
been greater, we may judge how utterly inexcusable must 
be every one of our transgressions. Such does the Bible 
represent to be the actual condition of man ; and hence it 
every where treats him as under a just and awfiil condem- 
nation ; a condemnation from which there li no hope of 
escape, but by means of the special provisions of a reme- 
dial dispensation. 

It belongs to theology to treat of the nature of tliis 
remedial d^pensation. We shall, therefore, attempt no 
exhibition, either of its character or its provisions, beyond 
a simple passing remark, to show its connections with our 
present subject. 

The law of God, as revealed in the Scriptures, repre- 
sents our eternal happiness as attainable upon the simple 
ground of perfect obedience, and perfect obedience upon 
the principles already explained. But this, in our present 
state, is manifestly unattainable. A single sin, both on the 
giound of its violation of the conditions on which our 
future happiness was suspended, as well as by the effects 
which it produces upon our whole subsequent mojal char- 
acter, and our capacity for virtue, renders our loss of hap- 
piness inevitable. Efven after reformation, our moral at- 
tainment must fall short of the requirements of the law 
of God, and thus present no claim to the Divine favor. 
For this reason, our salvation is made to depend upon the 
obedience and merits of another. But we are entitled to 
liope for salvation upon the ground of the merit of Christ, 
solely upon the condition of yielding ourselves up in enth-e 
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obedience to the whole law of God. " He that saith, I 
know Him, and keepeth not . His commandments, is a liar, 
'and the truth is not in him." John ii. 4. And hence a 
knowledge of the law of God is of just as great importance 
to us under a remedial dispensation, as under a dispensa- 
tion of law ; not on the ground that we are to be saved 
by keeping it without, sin ; but on the ground that, unless 
the will of God be the habitually controlling motive of all 
our conduct, we are destitute of the elements ol that char- 
acter to which the blessings of the remedial dispensation 
are promised. Hence, under the one dispensation, as well 
as under the other, though on different grounds, the knowl- 
edge of the law of (rod is necessary to our happiness both 
heie and hereafter. 

la* 



BOOK SECOND. 



PRACTICAL ETHICS 



In the preceding pages it has been my design to dlu9> 
trate the moral constitution of man, and to pomt out the 
sources from which that truth emanates, which is addressed 
to his moral constitution. M^ design in the present book 
is, to classify and explain some oT the principal moral laws 
under which God has placed us in our present state. We 
shall derive these laws from natural or from revealed religion, 
or from both, as may be most convenient for our purpose. 

The Scriptures declare that the whole moral law is con- 
tained in the single word' Love. 

The beings to whom man is related in his present state, 
are, so far as this subject is concerned, God his Creator, and 
man his fellow-creature. Hence the moral obligations of 
men are of two kinds ; first, Love to God, or Piety ; 
second, Love to Man, or Morality. 

This book will, therefore, be divided into two parts, in 
which those two subjects will be treated of in their order 



PART I. 

LOVE TO GOD, OR PIETT. 

CHAPTER FIRST. 

THE G£N£RAL OBLIGATION TO SUPBEME LOVE TO GOD. 

The scriptural precept on this subject may be found 
recorded in various passages. It isr in these words : '' Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and witli 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength." See Mattliew xxii, 37 ; Mark xli, 30 • Luke 
X, 27. 

In order to illustrate this precept, I shall consider, ^ri(, 
the relation which exists between us and the Deity ; sec- 
Qudly^ the rights and obligations which that relation imposes ; 
and, thirdly y tlie facts in our constitution which show that 
fhese are manifestly the law of our being. 

I. The relation which exists between God aHilys^L 

I. He Is our Creator and Preserver. A few years since, 
and we had no existence. Within a few more years, and 
tliis whole system, of which we form a part, had no exist- 
ence. Over our own existence, neither we, nor any created 
thing, has any more than the semblance of power. We are 
upheld in being by the continued act of Omnipotence. Not 
only we, ourselves, but every faculty which we and whicii 
all creatures emoy, was created, and b continually upheld, 
by the same Creator. Nor this alone ; all the circum- 
stances by which .we are surrounded, and all the modifica 
tions of external nature, of what sort soever diey may be, 
whether physical, intellectual, social, or moral, are equally 
created and sustsuncd by God and derive dmir powers to 
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render us happy, or wise, or good, purely from his provident 
care, and from the exertion of his omnipctent and omni- 
present g(X)dness. The relation, therefore^ ixisting between 
the Deity and us, is that of dependence, more profound, 
univei*sal, and absolute, than we are able adequately to com- 
prehend, upon a Behig, absolutely and essentially inde- 
pendant, omniscient, omnipotent, and all -providing. 

2. Tlie Deity has revealed himself to us, as a Being in 
whom are united, by tlie necessity of his existence, every 
perfection of which the human mind can conceive, and every 
perfectbn that can possibly exist, how much soever they 
may transcend the powers of our conception. To Him be- 
long, from tlie necessity of His being, almighty power, om- 
niscient wisdom, unchanging veracity, inflexible justice, 
transcendent purity, illimitable benevolence, and universal 
love. Not only does He treasure up within Himself all 
that can be conceived of every perfection, but He is the 
exhaustless fountain, from which emanates all of these at- 
tributes, that exists tliroughout this wide creation. As 
every object that we see in nature, is seen only by its re- 
flecting rays of the sun, so every exliibition of goodness 
which we behold m creatures, is nothing but the reflection 
of the perfections of Him who is the Father of Lights, with 
whom IS neither variableness nor the shadow of a turning. 
The relation, therefore, in this respect, which exists between 
us and the Creator, is that which exists between beings whom 
He has formed to admire and love all these perfections, and 
the Uncreated Being, in whom they all exist, in a degree in- 
finitely surpassing aJQ that it b in our power to conceive. 

3. This creative power, and this incomprehensible wis- 
dom, have been exerted in obedience to all these tran- 
scendent moral perfections, for the production of our best 
good, our highest temporal and eternal happiness ; nay, 
they have been as fully exerted in behalf of our race, as 
though there were no other race in existence ; and in be- 
half of each one of us, as though each individual were the 
onlv being created, within this illimitable universe. And 
upon all this exertion of goodness towards us, we have not 
the semblance of a claim ; for God was under no manner 
of obligation to create us^ much less^ to create us capable 
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of that happiness which we enjoy. The relation, tliercfore, 
in this TFipect, existing between us and the Deity, is that 
betwoer beings who, without any claim whatever, are, at 
every n.oment, receiving the results of the exercise of eveiy 
conceivable perfection, from a Beirg who is moved tlius lo 
conduct towai-ds them, by notliing but His own independent 
goodness. 

II.' From these relations, existing between creatures and 
^ the Creator, there arise various rights of the Creator, ami 
/ various obligations of the creature. 

Every one, who will reflect upon this subject, must be 
convinced, that, hiasmuch as these relations are entiiely 
beyond the range of human analogies, and also manifestly 
beyond tlie grasp of finite conception, they must involve 
obligations, in their very nature more profound and univer- 
sal, than we can adequately comprehend ; and that, there- 
fore, no conception of ours can possibly transcend their 
solemnity an'^ awfulness. As, m our present state, we are' 
so little able to understand tliem, or even to inquire after 
tliem, we see the need of instruction concerning them, fiom 
Him, who alone, of all beings tliat exist, can fathom theii 
depth, or measure their immensity. Let us, therefore, in- 
quire, What are the claims which, in his revealed word, God 
asserts over us, and what are the obligations which, in his 
sight, bind us to Him ? 

1. By virtue of his relation to us as Creator, he asserts 
over us the right of unlimited possession. Inasmuch as we 
are his creatures, we are his in the highest and most exten- 
sive sense, in which we can conceive of the idea of posses- 
sion. Neither we ourselves, nor any thing which we seem 
to possess, are our own. Even our wills are not our own, 
but he claims that we shall only tvHl precisely what He 
wills. Our faculties, of what sort soever, are not our own . 
He claims that, from the commencement of our existence, 
they be used precisely in the manner, for the purposes, 
and withm the limits, that He shall direct. Not only does 
God assert this right in his word, but we find that he ac- 
tually exercises it. Without regard to what we will, He 
does his pleasure, in the armies of heaven and among tlie 
bliabitants of the earth. He takes fix)m us health, posses- 
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jioiis, iriends, faculties, life, and He giveth net account oj 
any of his matters. That is, he manifestly acts uiion the 
principle, that He is the Sovereign and rightful Praprietor, 
Loth of ourselves, and of all that we seem to ourselves to 
possess. 

And, thus, on the other hand, God asserts that we are all 
under obligations, greater and more solemn than we can 
possibly conceive, to render to Him that entire obedience 
and submission, which his essential right over us renden 
manifestly his due. 

This right, and the correspondent obligation, have rs- 
spect to two classes of duties. The first class, is that wlrch 
respects simply our relations to him, and which would be 
obligatory upon us, altliough each one of us were the only 
created being in the universe. The second class of duties 
respects our fellow-creatures. If we could suppose moral 
creatures to exist without a Creator, there would yet be 
duties which, fix)m their constitution as moral creatures, 
they would owe to each other. But, inasmuch as even, 
creature is the creature of God, He has made the duties 
which they owe to each other, a part of their duty to Him. 
That is to say, he requires us, who are his creatures, and 
who are under universal obligations to him, to treat our 
fellow-creatures, who are also his creatures, and under his 
protection, in such a manner as he shall direct. He is the 
Fath(T of us all, and he requires that every one of his 
childien conduct himself towards others, who are also his 
children, as he shall appoint. And, hence, the duties 
which are required of us to our fellow-creatures, are required 
of us under a twofold obligation. First, that arising from 
our relation to God, and, secondly, that arising from our 
rclaUon to our fellows. And, hence, there is not a shiglo 
act which we are under obligation to perform, which we 
arc not also under obligation to perform from the principle 
of obedience to our Creator. Thus the obligation to act 
religiotisly, or piously, extends to the minutest action of oui 
lives, and no action of any sort whatever can be, in the 
full acceptation of the term, virtuous, that is, be entitled 
to the prabe of God, which does not involve in its motives 
th© temper of filial obedience to the Deity. And still more, 
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as tins obligation is infinitely superior to any other that can 
oe conceived, an action performed fix>m die conviction of 
any other obligation, if this obligation be excluded, fails, in 
infinitely tlie most important respect; and must, by the 
whole amount of this deficiency, expose us to the condem- 
nation of the law of God, whatever that condemnation 
may be. 

And, once more, we are taught, in the Scriptures, tliat 
the relation in which we stand to the Deity, places us 
undter such obligations, that, while our whole and uninter- 
rupted service is thus due to God, we can, after it is ah 
performed, in no manner bring him under any obligation to 
us. This I suppose to be Ae meaning intended by our 
Savior, in the parable, Lmke xvii, 7 — 10 : "But which of 
you, having a servant, (a slave,) ploughing or feeding 
cattle, will say unto him, oy and by, when he b come from 
the field. Go and sit down to meat ; and will not rather 
say unto him. Make reafly wherewith I may sup, and gird 
thyself and serve me, untU I have eaten and drunken ; and 
afterwards thou shalt eat and drink ? Doth he thank that 
servant because he hath done the things that were com- 
manded him 1 I suppose not. So, likewise ye, when ye 
have done all the things wliich are commanded you, say, 
We are unprofitable servants, we have done tliat which was 
our duty to do." That is, the obligation of the ser\'^dnt is 
not fulfilled by doing any one thing, but only by occupying 
his whole time, and exertmg his whole power, to its full 
extent, in doing whatever is commanded him. And when 
all this is done, such is the relation between the parties, 
that he has placed tlie Master, God, under no obligation ; 
he has only discharged a duty ; he has merely paid a debt ; 
nor is it possible, from the nature of the relation, that he 
should ever do any thing more. Such, I think, ever}'^ one 
will acknowledge, upon reflection, to be the relation ex\st- 
ing between iis and our Creator. 

And, hence, we see, that a failure in duty to God, on 
tlie part of the creature, must be remediless. At every 
moment, he is under obligation to the full amount of his 
ability ; and, when this whole amount of obligation is dis- 
charged he has then simply fulfilled his duty. Hence, no 
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act can have any retiospective effect; that is, it cannot 
supply the deficiencies of any other act. This would be 
the case, even if his moral powers were not injured by sin 
But, if we add this other element, and reflect, that, by sin, 
our moral powers are permanently injured; that is, our 
capacity for virtue is diminished, according to the laws of 
our constitution ; by how much more is it evident, diat, 
under a system of mere law, a smgle failure in our duty to 
God must be of necessity fatal ! XVhat shall we then say 
of a life, oi which every act is, when strictly considered, by 
confession, a moral failure ? 

2. God has revealed himself to us as a Being endowed 
with every attribute of natural and moral excellence ; and, 
in virtue of the relation which, on this account, he sustains 
to us, a new form of obligation is imposed upon us. 

We are evidendy formed to love whatever is beautifiil, 
and to admire whatever is great in power, or excellent in 
wisdom. This is too evident to need illustration. But 
we are so made as to love and admire still more the cause 
from which all these emanate. We admire tlie tragedies of 
Shakspeare, and the epic of Milton, but how much more 
the minds in which these works were conceived, and by 
which they were executed. Now, all that we see in 
Creadon, whether of beauty, or loveliness, or grandeur, is 
the work of the Creator. It all existed in His conceptions, 
before it existed in fact. Nor this alone. The powei*s by 
which we perceive, and are affected by, these exhibitions, 
all proceed firom Him, and both the external qualities and 
the internal susceptibilities are upheld by his all-sustaining 
energy. Thus, every feeling of love or of admirailon 
which we exercise, involves, from the constitution of our 
nature, die obligation to exercise these feelings, in a higher 
degree towards Him who is the author of all. But, as He 
is the author, not only of whatever is lovely or glorious diut 
we see, but of all that we have ever seen ; not only of all 
that we have ever seen, but of all that has ever existed ; 
not only of all that has ever existed, but of all that ever can 
exist ; by how much are we under obligation to love Hira 
better than a.l things else that we know! and by ho\k 

14 
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much more than any individual form of excellence. with 
which it is possible for us ever to become acquainted . 

Again, God reveals himself to us as the possessor ol 
cveiy mmal attribute, m infinite perfection. In him aie 
united infinitely more than we or other created beings can 
conceive, of justice, holiness, mercy, compassion, gwduess 
and truth. Now we are manifestly formed to love and 
admire actions emitnating fit>m such attributes, as they are 
exhibited on earth, and specially the moral .character of 
those by whom such actions are performed. We are not 
only formed to do this, but we are spedaUy formed to do 
it. We are created with an impulsion to exercise these 
affections, and we are conscious diat it is the highest impul- 
sion of our nature. Now, whatever we see of moral excel- 
lence on eaith, springs from Him, as its first and original 
cause. He created the circumstances under which it 
exists, and created, with all its powers, the being by 
whom it is displayed. Nor this alone. He possesses, 
essentially, and in an infinite degree, and without the possi- 
bility of imperfection, every moral attribute. If, then, the 
highest impulsion of our nature teaches us to love and 
venerate these atti-ibutes, even as they are displayed in 
their imperfection on earth, by how much more are wc 
under obligation to love these attributes, as they are pos- 
sessed by our Fatlier who is in heaven ! If a single act of 
justice deserves our veneration, how much more should we 
venerate that justice which has governed this universe 
without die shadow of a spot, from eternity ! If a single 
act of purity deserves our regard, with what awe should we 
adore the holiness of Him, in whose sight the heavens are 
unclean ! If a single act of benevolence deserve our love, 
with what affection should we bow before Him, who, fix)m 
eternity, has been pouring abroad a ceaseless flood of bless- 
edness, over the boundless universe by which He is sur- 
rounded ! 

And yet more, I think it is manifest that we are so con- 
stituted as to be under obligations to love such attributes as 
I have mentioned, entirely aside fix)m the consideration of 
f heir connection with ourselves. We admire jitstice and 
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benevoJence iii men who existed ages ago, and in countries 
with which we have no interests in common. And tnus 
these obligations to love and adore these attributes in the 
Deity, would exist in full force, irrespective of the fact of 
our receiving any benefit from them. And our Creator 
might, and justly would, require of us all these affections 
of which I have spoken, did these moral attributes exist m 
some other being besides himself. The obligation is sus- 
tained upon the simple consideration, that we are constituted 
such moral beings as we are, and that another Being exists, 
endowed with attributes, in this particular manner, corre- 
sponding to our moral constitution. By how much is this 
obligation increased, by the consideration that He, in whom 
tliese attributes exist, stands to us in the relation of Creator! 

3 As, by the constitution of our moral nature, we are 
under obligation to love whatever is morally excellent, irre- 
spective of any benefit which we may derive from it our- 
selves, so, when this moral excellence is int^tionally the 
source of happiness to us, w^ are under the additional, 
obligation to gratitude, or a desire to do sometliing which 
sliall please Him, fix)m whom our happiness has pix)ceeded. 
This obligation Ls so manifestly recognized as one of tl;e 
uistinctive impulses of our nature, that, whilst we merely 
esteem him who acts in obedience to it, the neglect of it, 
without the exhibition of the positively opposite temper, is 
always met by the feeling of mtense moral reprobation. 

Now, since whatever of favor we receive from others, is 
derived from them merely as second causes, it all originates, 
essentially, from the First and All-pervading Cause. Wliat- 
ever gratitude we feel, therefore, towai-ds creatures, is 
really, and in the highest possible sense, due to God, from 
whom it all really emanates. 

But how small is that portion of the happiness which wo 
enjoy, which is conferred by the favor of our fellows ! 
Immeasurably the greater part is the direct gift of our 
Creator. The obligation to gratitude, is in proportion to 
the amount of benefits conferred, and the disinterestedness 
of the gix)dness from which they have proceeded. By these 
elements, let us estimate the amount of obligatio i of graf^ 
ittide to God. 
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As the Deity is essentially independent of all his crea- 
tures, and as He has created us from nothing, and as He 
has created, also, al the circumstances under which we 
fjxist, He can be under no sort of obligation to us, nor can 
our relation to Him ever be of any other sort, tlian that of 
die recipients of favor, which we can by no possibilitj 
merit. 

Under such circumstances, a sensation of happiness, for 
a single moment, even if it terminated with that single 
moment, would be a coui-se for gratitude so long as it could 
be remembered. How much more, if this form of happi- 
ness continued throughout our whole extent of being! 
The enjoyment of one form of happiness, say of tliat de- 
rived from a single sense, would deserve our gratitude ; how 
much more that derived fix)m all our senses, and specially 
that derived from the combination of them all I The 
enjoyment of ever so transient a sensation of intellectual 
happiness, would deserve our gratitude ; how much more 
that of a permanent constitution, which was a source of 
pei*petual mtellectual happiness, and specially a constitution 
involving a great variety of forms of intellectual happiness ! 
Thus, also, a single emotion of moral happiness would 
deserve our gratitude ; how much more a constitution 
formed for perpetual moral happmess ! And yet more, if 
these forms of happiness, taken singly, would be each a 
cause of perpetual and increasing gratitude, how much 
more a constitution, by which the very relations which they 
sustain to each other, become a source of additional and 
increased happiness ! Add to this, that tlie external world 
is itself adjusted to all these powers and susceptibilities of 
man, and each adjustment is manifestly intended for our 
best good. And add to this, that such are the con di lions 
of being under which we are placed, that, if we only use 
these powers according to the will of God, and to the 
nature which He has given us, that is, in such a way as to 
promote our highest happiress here, we shall be advanced 
to a state of happiness more excellent and glorious than 
any of wliich we can conceive ; and we shall be fixed in it 
unchangeably and for ever. Now, if a single act of disin- 
terested goodness, and undeserved favor, deserve oiu-giati- 
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tude l!)r ever, what limits can be set to the intensity of 
tliat grateful adoration, which should, throughout our whole 
being, pervade our bosoms, towards Him fiom whom every 
blessing is perpetually flowing, in so exhaustless a flood of 
unfathomable goodness ! 

Such, then, are tlie obligations to love and gratitude, 
which, hi addition to that of obedience, we owe to our 
Creator. But it deserves to be remarked, that these forms 
of obligation reciprocaUy mvolve each other. For if 
we possess that temper of entire obedience, which springs 
fix)m a recognition of the universal right of the Creator 
over us, we shall dedicate our affections to Him, as entirely 
as our wUl ; that is, we shall love onlv what he commands, 
and just as he has commanded ; that is, we shall not only 
do his will, but we shall love to do it, not only on account 
of what he is in himself y but also on account of what he 
is and alwa}3 has been to tu. And, on the other hand, if 
we love his character and attributes as they deserve, we 
shall love to perform actions which are in namiony with 
those attributes ; that is, which spring from the same dis- 
positions in ourselves. In other words, we shall love to 
act in perfect accordance with the will of God. And still 
more, if we are penetrated with a proper conviction of the 
obligations of gratitude under which we are placed, we 
shall love to please our Supreme Benefactor ; and the only 
way in which we can do tiib, is, by implicitly obeying his 
commands. 

It was remarked, in a former part of this work, that hap 
piness consists m the exercise of our sensitiveness upon its 
appropriate objects. Now, that man has moral sentiments^ 
that is, that he b formed to derive happiness fiom the con- 
templation of moral qualities, and specially fix)m the love 
of those beings in whom these moral qualities reside, is too 
evident to need argument. It is also evident, that this b 
the highest and most exalted form of happiness of which 
he is susceptible. But created beings, and the moiul 
qualities of created beings, are not the objects adapted to 
his moral sensitiveness. This power of our being, finds its 
appropriate object in nothing less than in supreme, and 
vinlimited, and infinite moral perfection. And yet more, 
- 14* 
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the moral susceptibility of happiness expands by exeit'.ise> 
and tlie uncreated object to which it b directed, is, by 
necessity, unchangeable, eternal and infinite. A provision 
is thus made for the happiness of man, eternal and illimit- 
able ; that is to say, not only is it evident, firom the con- 
stitution of man, that he is made to love God, but also that 
he is made to love Him infinitely more than any thing else ; 
to be happier bom loving Him than fiom loving any thing 
else ; and, also, to be more and more intensely happy, fiom 
loving Him, throughout eternity. 

Thus, m general, bom the relations which we sustam to 
God, we are under more imperative obligations than we 
are able to conceive, to exercise towards him that temper 
of heart, which is, perhaps, in the language of men, best 
expressed by tlie term, a filial disposition; that is, a dis* 
position to universal obedience, pervaded by the spirit of 
supreme and grateful afi^tion. This temper of heart is 
that generically denominated in the Scriptures, faith. In 
the New Testament, it is somewhat modified by the rela- 
tions in which we stand to God, m consequence of the pro- 
visions of tlie remedial dispensation. 

Now, all these dispositions would be required of us, if 
we were sinless beings, and possibly no others would be 
required. The same are manifestly our duty, after we have 
smned ; for our sm changes neither the character of God, 
nor His claim upon our obedience and affection. A child 
who has done wron^, is not under sny the less imperative 
obligation to exercise a filial disposition towards a parent. 
But, suppose a creature to have sinned, it is manifest, that 
he would be under obligations to exercise anotlier moral 
disposition. He ought to regret his fault, not on account 
of its consequences to himself, but on account of the viola- 
tion of moral obligation, which is the essence of its guilti- 
ness. Acknowledging its utter wrongfulness, justifying 
God, and taking all tlie blame of his act upon himself, he 
ought to hate his own act, and from such feel'uigs to the 
act, as well as fix)m the temper of filial obedience to God, 
commence a life of moral purity. Such is repentance. 
This is the temper of heart, which the Scriptures teach us, 
tiiat God requires of us as nimert. 
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III. Such, then, is the obligation under which, by our 
nrcation, we stand to God. It would be easy to show that ^ 
liiis is the only principle of action suited to our nature, 
undeFtEe present constitution. " ' ' 

For, 1. As we live under a constitution of law, that is, 
under which every action is amenable to law, and since to 
every action is affixed, by omnipotent power and unsearch- 
able wisdom, rewards or punishments, both in this Ufo 
and also in the otlier, and, as these consequences can, 
by no power of ours, be severed from the action, it is man* 
ifest, that we can attain to happiness, and escape from 
misery, only by perfectly obeying the will of our Creator. 
And yet more, since we are creatuires, endowed with will, 
and the power of choice, we never can be completely 
happy, unless we act as we choose; tliat is, unless we 
obey because we love to obey. Hence, from the elements 
of our constitution, it is evident, we can be happy on no 
other principles than those of perfect obedience to God, 
and obedience emanating from, and pervaded by, love. 

2. The same truth is evident, from a consideration of the 
relations which every individual sustains to the whole race 
of man. It manifestly enters into the constitution under 
which we exist, that every individual shall have a power 
over society, both for good and for evil, so far as we can 
see, in its nature illimitable. That such is the fact will be 
evident to every one who will reflect for a moment upon 
the results emanating from the lives of St. Paul, Luther, 
Howard, Clarkson, or Wilberforce ; and of Alexander, 
Julius Caesar, Voltaire, Lord Byron, or Napoleon. Now, 
it is only necessary to recollect, tliat tlie being, possessed of 
this power, is by nature utterly ignorant of the future ; 
wholly incapable, even during life, and much more after 
death, of controlling and directing the consequences of his 
actions ; and still more, that he is fallible, — that is, liable 
not only to err from ignorance, but al&o fix)m a wrong 
moral bias ; and we must be convinced tliat tlie exercise 
of this power could never be safe for his fellows, unless it 
were under the supreme direction of a Being who knew 
the end fi*om the beginning, and who was by his very 
nature incapable ol wrong. 
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Fro.n what has been said, it will follow, that our dut y tc 
God forbids, — 

1. IdoTatr}'^, — ^that is, rendering divine hocnage to any 
other being tlian the Deity. 

2. Rendering obedience to any creature, in oppositbn to 
tlie will of the Creator. 

3. Yielding obedience to our own will, or grati^'ing our 
own desires, in opposition to His will. 

4. Loving any thing which He has forbidden. 

5. Loving any tiring which He has allowed us to love, 
ill a manner and to a degree that He has forbidden. 

6. Loving any thing created m preference to Him. 

Each of these topics is susceptible of extended illustra- 
tion. As, however, they are discussed in full in works on 
theology, to which science tlieymore particularly belong, 
we shdl leave them mih this simple enumerallbn. 

In treating of the remainder of this subject, we shall, 
tnerefore, consider only the means by which tlie love of 
God, or piety, may be cultivated. These are tluee : 1st. A 
spirit of devotion. Sd. Prayer. 3d. The obaervance of 
ilie Sabbath. 



CHAPTER SECOND. 

THE CULTIVATION OP A DEVOTIONAL SPIRIT. , 

From what has already been said, it will be seen that the 
relation which we sustain to God, imposes upon us the obli- 
gation of maintaining such an habitual temper towards Hinij 
as shall continually incite us to do whatever will please Him. 
It is natural to suppose that our Creator would have placed 
us under such ciitsumstances as would, fk)m their nature, 
cultivate in us such a temper. Such we find to be the fact. 
We a/e surrounded by objects of knowledge, which not 
merely by their existence, but also by their ceaseless 
changes, remind us of the attributes of God, and of the ob- 
ligations under which we are placed to Him. A devotion- 
al spirit consists in making the moral use which is intended, 
of all the objects of intellection tliat come within our expe- 
rience or our observation. 

1. Our existence is dependent on a succession of 
changes, which are taking place at every moment in our- 
selves, over which we have no power whatever, but of 
which, each one involves the necessity of the existence and 
the sui)erintending power of the Deity. The existence of 
the whole material universe is of the same nature. Now, 
^ach of these changes is, witji infinite skill, adapted to the 
-^lative conditions of all the beings whom tliey affect ; and 
they are subjected to laws which are most evident expres- 
sions of almighty power, of unsearchable wisdom, and of 
exhaustless goodness. Now, were we merely intellectual 
beings, it would not be possible for us to consider any thing 
more Uian these laws themselves ; but, inasmuch as we are 
intellectual, and also moral behigs, we are capable not only 
of considering the laws, but also the attributes of the Creator 
from whom such laws are the emanations. As ever}*^ thing 
which we can know teaches a lesson concerning God, if we 
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connect that lesson with every thing which w e learn, everj 
tlimg will be resplendent with the attributes of Deity. By 
using in this manner, tlie knowledge which b every where 
spread before us, we shall habitually cultivate a devout tem- 
per of mind. Thus, " the heavens will declare unto us tho 
glory of God, and the firmament will show his handy-work ; 
thus day unto day will utter speech, and night unto night 
show forth knowledge of Him " 

2. Nor is this true of physical nature alone. Tlie whole 
history of the human race teaches us the same lesson. The 
rewaitis of virtue, and the punishments of vice, as they aro 
beheld m the events which befall both mdividuals and 
nations, all exhibit tlie attributes of the Deity. It is He 
that " stilleth the noise of the seas, the noise of their waves, 
and the tumult of tlie people." " The Lord reigneth, let 
the earth rejoice ; let the multitude of isles be glad thereof. 
Clouds and darkness are round about him ; righteousness 
and judgment are the habitadon of his throne." His for- 
bearance and long-suffering, and at the same time His in- 
flexible justice, His love of right, and His hatred of wrong, 
are legibly written in every page of individual and national 
history. And hence it is, tliat every fact which we wit- 
ness in the government of moral beings, has a twofold chain 
of connections and relations. To the mere political econ- 
omist or the statesman, it teaches the law by which cause 
and effect are connected. To the pious man it also teaches 
the attributes of that Beings who has so connected cause 
and effect;, and who, amidst all the intricate mazes of 
humsin motive and social organization, carries forward His 
■aws with unchan^g certamty and unerring righteousness. 
tVow, it is by observing not merely the law, but the moral 
esson derived from the law; it is by observing not merely 
die connections of events with each other, but, also, then 
eonnection with tlie Great First Cause, that a devotiona. 
ipirit is to be cult vated. 

And, hence, we see that knowledge of every kind, if suit- 
ably improved, has, in its very nature, a tendency to devo- 
tion. If we do not thus use it, we sever it from its most im- 
portant connections. We act simply as intellectual, and not 
us moral beings. We act contrary to the highest and most 
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noble principles of our constitution. And, hence, w^e see how 
progress in knowledge really places us under progressive 
obligations to improvement in piety. This should be home 
in mind by every man, and specially by every educated 
man. For this improvement of our knowledge, God holds 
us accountable. " Because they regard not the works of 
the Lord, nor consider the operations of his hand, there- 
foro will He destroy them." 

3. But if such are the obligations resting upon us, from 
our relation to the works of Nature and Providence, how 
much are these obligations mcreased by our knowledge of 
God, as it is presented to us by revelation ! I suppose that 
a person acquainted with the laws of optics, who had al- 
ways stood with his back to the sun, might acquire much 
important knowledge of the nature of light, and of the path 
of the sun through the heavens, by reasoning from the re- 
flection of that light, observed in die surrounding creation. 
But how uncertain would be this knowledge, compared with 
that which he would acquire, by looking directly upon tlie 
sun, and tracing his path by his own immediate obser- 
vation 1 So of revelation. Here, we are taughi by lan- 
guage, that truth, which we otherwise could learn only by 
Jong and careful induction. God has here made known to 
us His attributes and character ; here He has recorded His 
law; here He has written a portion of the history of our 
race, as a specimen of His providential dealings with men ; 
and here He has, more than all, revealed to us a remedial 
dispensation, by which our sins may be forgiven, and we 
be raised to higher and more glorious happiness than that 
which we have lost. It surely becomes us, then, specially 
to study the Bible, not merely as a book of antiquities, oi 
a choice collection of poetry, or an inexhaustible storehouse 
of wisdom ; but for the more important purpose of ascer- 
taining the character of God, and our relations to Him, and 
of thus cultivating towards Him those feelings of filial and 
reverential homage, which are so manifestiy our duty, and 
which such contemplations are in their nature so adapted to 
foster and improve. 

4. A devout temper is also cultivated by tiie exercise of 
ilevotion. The more we exercise the feeling of venemtion, 
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of love, of gratitude, and of submission towards God, tli*: 
more profound, and pervading, and intense, and habitual^ 
will these feelings become. And, unless the feelings them- 
selves be called into exercise, it will be in vain that we are 
persuaded that we ought to exercise them. It is one thing 
to be an admirer of devotion, and another thing to be really 
devout. It becomes us, theffefore, to cultivate these feelings, 
by actually exercising towards God the very tempers of 
mind indicated by our circumstances, and our progressive 
knowledge. Thus, submission to His will, thankfulness for 
His mercies, trust in His providence, reliance on His power, 
and sorrow for our sins, should be, not the occasional exer- 
cise, but the habit of our souls. 

5. By the constitution of our nature, a most intimate 
connection exists between action and motive ; between the 
performance of an action and the principle from which it . 
emanates. The one cannot lon^ exist without the other. 
True charity cannot long exist in the temper, unless we 
perform acts of charity. Meditation upon goodness will 
soon become effete, unless it be strengthened by good works. 
So the temper of devotion will be useless ; nay, the profes- 
sion of it must, of necessity, be hypocritical, unless it produce 
obedience to God. By this alone is its existence known ; 
by this alone can it be successfully cultivated. Tlie more 
perfectly our wills are subjected to the will of God, and our 
whole course of conduct regulated by His commands, the 
more ardent will be our devotion, and the more filial the 
temper from which our actions proceed. 

6. It is scarcely necessary to observe, that as penitence 
IS a feeling r^ulting from a conviction of violated obligation, 
it is to be cultivated, not merely by considering the character 
of God, but also our conduct towards Him. The contrast 
between Ks goodness and compassion, and our ingratitude 
and rebellion, is specially adapted to fill us with humility 
and self-abasement, and also with sorrow for all our past 
transgi-essions. Thus jsaid the prophet : " Wo is me, for 1 
am a man of unclean lips ; and I dwell in the midst of a 
people of unclean lips ; for mine eyes have seen the Kxng^ 
the Lord of Hosts r 

Lastly. It is surely unnecessary to remark, that such a 
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ife 83 tilis is alone suited to the diaracter of man. If God 
nave made us capable of deriving our highest happiness 
from Him, and have so constituted the universe around us as 
perpetually to lead us to this source of happiness, the most 
unreasonable, ungratefiil, and degrading, not to say the most 
guilty, course of conduct which we can pursue, must be, to 
neglect and abuse this, the most noble part of our constitu- 
tion, and to use the knowledge of the world around us for 
every other purpose than tfiat for which it was created. 
Let every frivolous, thoughtless human being reflect what 
must be his condition, when he, whose whoe tlioughts are 
limited by created things, shall stand in the presence of 
Him, " before whose face the heavens and the earth shall 
See away, and there be no place left for them !" 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 

OF PRAYER. 

In the present chapter, we shall treat of the nature the 
Migation, and the tUUity, of prayer. 

I. The nature of prayer. 
• / Prayer is tlie direct intercourse of the spirit of man with the 
spiritual and unseen Creator. " God is a spirit, and those 
that worship Him, must worship Him in spirit and in truth." 

It consists in the expression of our adoration, the ac- 
knowledgment of oyr obligations, the offering up of our 
ihanksgivings, the confession of our sins, and in supplica- 
tion for the favors, as well temporal as spiritual, which we 
need; being al«^ays accompanied with a suitable temper 
of mind. 

This temper of mmd presupposes, — 

1. A solemn conviction of the character and attributes 
of God, and of the relations wliich He sustams to us. 

2. A conviction of the relations which we sustain to 
Him, and of our obligations to Him. 

3. An affecting view of our sinfiilness, helplessness, and 
Toisery. 

4. Sincere gratitude for all tlie favors which we have 
received. 

5. A fixed and undissembled resolution to obey the 
commands of God m future. 

6. Unreserved submission to all His will. 

7. Unshaken confidence in His veracitpr. 

8. Importunate desires that our petitions, specially foi 
spiritual blessings, snould be granted. 

9. A soul at peace with all mankind. 

Illustrations of all these dispositions, firom the prayers 
recorded m the Holy Scriptures, as well as the precepts by 
wliich they are enforced, might be easily adduced. I pre- 
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^me, however, they are unnecessary. I will only remark, 
that it is not asserted that all these dispositions are always 
to be in exercise at the same tmie, but only such of them 
as specially belong to the nature of our supplications. 

Inasmuch as we are dependent on God, not only for 
all the blessings which we derive directly from His hands, 
out also for all those which arise from our relations to each 
other, it is manifestly proper that we confess our sms, and 
supplicate His favor, not only as individuals, but as 
societies. Hence, prayer may be divided into individual, 
7 domestic and social. ^^ " ' 

/ Individual Prayer. As die design of this institution is, 

to bring us, as tndividiudsy into direct communion with 
God, to confess our personal infirmities, and to cultivate 
personal piety, it should be strictly m jarivate. We are 
commanded to pray to our Father in secret. It should, 
moreover, be solemn, unreserved, and, in general, accom- 
panied with the reading of the Holy Scriptures. As, 
moreover, thb direct communion with the unseen Creator, 
is mtended to be the great antagonist force to the con- 
stant pressure of the things seen and temporal, it should be 
habitual ^nd frequent. 

Domestic Prayer. As the relation sustained by parents 
and children, is uie source of many and peculiar blessings ; 
as the relation involves peculiar responsibilities, in the ful- 
61ment of which we all need special guidance and direction, 
there is a peculiar propriety m the acknowledgment of God, 
in connection with this reladon. The importance of this 
duty is specially urged upon us, by its effect upon the 
young. It associates with religion all the recollections of 
childhood, and all the S3rmpathies of home. It gives to 
parental advice- the sanction of religion,'-and, in after life^ 
recalls the mind to a conviction of duty to God, with all 
the motives drawn from a father's care and a mother's 
tenderness. 

Social Prayer. Inasmuch as all our social and civil 
blessings are the gift of God, it is meet that we snould, as 
societies, meet to acknowledge them. This is one of the 
most important duties of the Sabliath day. It will, there* 
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ibre, be moie fiiUy treated of, under that branch of the 
subject 

Since prayer b the offering up of our desires, &c., with 
a suitable temper of heart, it is manifest that tlie question 
wnether a form of prayer, or extemporary prayer, should 
be used, is merely one of expediency, and has no connec- 
tion wiih morals. We are under obligation to use that 
which is of the greatest spiritual benefit to the mdividuaL 
Private prayer should, however, I think, be expressed in 
the words of the supplicant himself. 

11. The duty of prayer* 

The duty of prayer jnay he jseen fromjAc conditions of 
;mr being, snd from the Holy Scriptures. 

I. The conditions of our bemg. 

1. We are utterly powerless, ignorant of the future, 
essentially dependent at the present and for the future, and 
are miserably sinful. We need support, direction, happi- 
ness, pardon and purification. These can come fix)m no 
other being than God, who is under no obligation to confer 
them upon us. What can be more manifestly proper, than 
that we should supplicate the Father of the universe for 
those blessmgs which are necessary, not only for our hap- 
pbess, but for our existence, and that we should receive 
every favor with a devout acknowledgment of the terms on 
which it is bestowed ? 

2. Inasmuch as we are sinners, and have forfeited the 
blessings which we dsuly receive, what can be more suita- 
ble, than that we should humbly thank that Almighty 
power, fiom whom comes such an mexhaustible supply of 
goodness, to us so utterly undeserving? and what more 
obligatory, than to ask the pardon of our Creator, for those 
sins of omission and of commission, with which we are 
e^ery hour justly chargeable? 

3. Specially is this our duty, when we reflect, that this 
very exercise of habitual reliance upon God, is necessary 
to our happmess m our present state, and that the temper 
which it presupposes, is essential to our progress in virtue. 

That such is the dictate of our moral constitution, is 
evident fiom the fict, that all men who have any notion 
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of a Supreme Bemg, under any circumstances, acknowl- 
edge it as a duty, and, in some form or othei, profess to 
practise it. And besides tliis, all men, even the most 
abandoned and profligate, when in danger, pray most 
eagerly. This has been the case with men who, in health 
and safety, scofF at religion, and ridicule the idea of moral 
obligation. But it is evident, that it can be neither more 
proper nor more suitable to pray when we are in danger, 
than to pray at any other time ; for our relations to God 
ar3 always the same, and we are always essentially de- 
pendent upon him for every thing, both temporal and 
spiritual, that we enjoy at the present, or hope for in the 
future. It is surely as proper to thank God for those 
mercies which we receive every moment^ as to deprecate 
ihty&e judgrnents by which we are occasumaUy alarmed. 
II. The duty of prayer, as taught in the Scriptures. 
. The Scriptures treat of prayer, as a duty arismg so im- 
mediately out of our relations to God, and our obligations 
to Him, as scarcely to need a positive precept. Every 
disposition of heart which we are commanded to exercise 
towards God, presupposes it. Hence, it is generally re- 
ferred to, incidentally, as one of which the obligation is 
already taken for granted. Precepts, however, are not 
wanting, in respect to it. I here only speak of the general 
tendency of the Scripture instructions. 

1. It is expressly commanded : " Pray without ceasing." 
" Li every thing giving thanks, for this is the will of God, 
in Christ Jesus, concerning you.*' " i% all thh.gs, by 
prayer ancL supplication, let your request be made known 
unto God." Phil, iv, 6. " I exhort that supplications 
and prayers, intercessions and giving of thanks, be made 
for all men ; for this is good and acceptable in the sight of 
God, our Savior." 1 Tim. ii, 1 — 3. 

2. God declares it to be a principal cond'tion on which 
He will bestow favors . " If any man lack wisdom, let him 
aslc^f God, who giveth to all men liberally, and upbraidelk 
not, and it shall be given him." James i, 5. " Ask, and 
it shall be given you ; seek, and ye shall find ; knock, and 
it shall be opened unto you: for every one that asiceth 
receiveth, and he that seeketh findeth, and to him that 

15* 
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knocketh it shall be opened. Or, what man is tliere of 
you, whom, if his son ask bread, will he give him a stone ^ 
or, if he ask a fish, will he give him a serpent? If ye, 
then, being evil, know how to give good gifts to your chil 
dren, how much more shaU your Father, that is in heaven,, 
give good tilings to them that ask him!^' Matthew vii, 
7 — 11. Now, it is too obvious to need a remark, that 
God would not have connected so important consequences 
with prayer, unless He meant to mcdcate it as a universal 
duty. 

3. The Scriptures make the habit of prayer the marie 
of distinction between the righteous and the wicked ; be- 
tween the enemies and the firiends of God. Thus, the 
wicked say : " What b the Almighty, that we should serve 
Him ? or, what profit shall we have, if we call upon Him ?" 
Job xxi, 15. " The wicked, through the pride of his 
anmtenance, will not seek after God. God is not in all 
his thoughts." Psalms x, 4. On the contrary, righteous 
persons, those whom God approves, are specially designated 
as those who call upon Him. 

4. Examples of the prayers of good men, are, in the 
Scriptures, very abundant. In fact, a large portion of the 
Bible is made up of the prayers and praises of those whom 
God has held up for our imitation. To transcribe these, 
would be to transcribe a large portion of the sacred books. 

5. The Bible abounds with examples recorded by God, 
of special answers to prayer of every kind that can be 
conceived. There are examples of the successfiil prayer 
of individuals for temporal and for spiritual blessings, both 
for themselves and for others ; of individual prayers for 
nations, and of nations for themselves ; of individuals for 
societies, and of societies for mdividuals ; and, mdeed, of 
men in all the circumstances in which they can be placed, 
for every blessmg, and under every variety of relation. 
Now, what God has, at so great lengtli, and m so great a 
variety of ways, encouraged us to do, must be not oi^ a 
privilege, but a duty. 

In a word, the Bible teaches us, on this subject, that our 
relation to God is infinitely nearer, and more universal, than 
that in which we can possibly stand to any other bdng 
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He aDo\j^ us, with the simplicity and confiaence of 
children, to unbosom all our cares, to make known all our 
wants, and express all our thanks, with unreserved freedom 
to Him. He assures as, that thb exercise, and the temper 
Scorn which it springs, and which it cultivates, is most ac- 
ceptable to KDm. And, having thus condescended to 
humble Himself to our situatbn. He holds us as most 
ungrateful, proud, insolent and sinful, if we venture to 
undertake any bus'ness^ or receive any favor, without hold- 
ing direct and child-like communion with Him. 

6. Under the remedial dispensation, a special encourage- 
ment is given to prayer. We are there taught, that though 
we are unworthy of the blessings which we need, yet 
we may ask and receive, for the sake of the Mediator. 
" Whatsoever ye shall ask the Fatner in my name, He 
will give it you." The death of Christ is also held forth 
as our special ground of confidence in prayer : " He that 
spared not His own Son, but gave Him up for us all, how 
shall He not, with Him, freely give us all things ?" And, 
yet more, we are informed, that it is the^ special office of 
the exalted Mediator, to intercede for us before the throno 
of God. Greater encouragements than these, to prayer, 
could not possibly be conceived. 
UI. The utility of prayer. 

i This may be shown,^^ 

f 1. From the nature and attributes of God : He would 
not require any thing of us which was not for our good. 

2. The utility of prayer is seen from^ the tempers of 
mind which it presupposes. We have already shown 
what these tempers of mind are. Now, it must be evident 
to every one, that the habitual exercise of these dispositions 
must be, in the nature of the case, in the highest degree, 
beneficial to such creatures as we. 

3. The utility of prayer is also evident from its connec 
tion with our inception of favors from God. 

1.. In the government of this world, God establishes 
such connections between cause and effect, or a.Uecedenl 
and consequent, as he pleases. He has a perfect right to 
do so. The fact, that one event is the antecedent o^ 
anothe"", involves not the supposition of any essential power 
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in the antecedent, but merely the supfosition that God has 
placed it in that relation to something that is to follow. 

2. The bestowment of favors is one event. God has 
a right to ordain whatever antecedent to this event he 
f*hooses. We are not coaipetent to say, of any events that 
it cannot be tlie antecedent to the bestowment of favors 
any more than that rain cannot be the antecedent to th( 
growth of vegetation. 

3. Since, Sien, any event whatever may be tlie ante* 
cedent to any other event whatever, we are, surely, not 
competent to say that prayer carnioi be the antecedent to 
the bestovjment of favors, any more than to say this of 
any riling else. It is, surely, to say the least of it, as good 
as any other antecedent, if God saw fit so to ordain. 

4. But, since God is a moral Governor, and must, there 
fore, delight in ana reward virtuous tempers, there is a 
manifest moral propriety in his making these tempers the 
antecedent to his bestowment of blessings. Nay, we can- 
not conceive how he would be a righteous moral Governor, 
unless he did do sq. And, hence, we see, riiat the suppo- 
sition that God bestows blessings in answer to prayer, 
which he would not bestow on any oth^r condition, is not 
only not at variance with any of his natural attributes, but 
that it is even demanded by his moral attributes. 

5. But, inasmuch as God has revealed to us the fact, 
that this is the condition on which he bestows die most 
valuable of his gifts, and as he has bound himself, by his 
promise, to reward abundantly all who call upon him, the 
utility of prayer, to creatures situated as we are, is as man- 
ifest as our necessities are urgent, ix)th for time and for 
eternity. 

4. And, finally, there can be no clearer evidence of 
the goodness of God, than just such a constitution as this.' 
God promises favors in answer to prayer; but praycjr, as 
we have seen, is one of the most eflicient aieans of pro- 
moting our moral perfection ; riiat b, our highest happi- 
ness ; that is to say, God promises us favors, on conditions, 
which, in themselves, involve the greatest blessings which 
we could possibly desire. Bishop Wilson beautifully 
remarks, " How good is God, v ho will not only give us 
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what we pray for, but will reward m for going to hiniy and 
laying our wants before him !" 

That a man will, however, receive every thing he asks 
for, and just as he asks for it, is by no means asserted, m 
an unlimited sense ; but only tl^at which he prays for, in a 
strict sense. True prayer is the offering up of our desires, 
in entire subjection to the will of God ; that is, desiring 
that he will do what we ask, if He, in H5s infinite wisdom 
and goodness, sees that it will be best. Now, if we ask 
thus, our prayer will be granted, for thus He has promised 
to do for us. Hence, our prayers respecting temporal 
blessings, are answered only contingently ; that is, under 
this condition ; but our prayers respecting spiritual bless- 
mgs, are answered absolutely; for God has positively 
promised to give His Holy Spirit to them that ask Him. 

If God have allowed us thus to hold the most intimate 
and unreserved communion with Him ; and if He have 
promised, on this condition, to support us by His power, 
to teach us by His wisdom, to purify us by His Spirit, and 
to work in us all those tempers which He sees will best pre- 
pare us for the highest state of fiiture felicity, what can be 
more ennobling and more lovely than a prayerful life ? and 
what more ungrateful and sinful, than a life of thoughtless 
irreverence and impiety ? Is not the single fact, of living 
without habitual prayer, a conclusive evidence that we 
have not the love of God in us ; that we are living in habit- 
ual violation of every obligation that binds us to our Maker ; 
and that we are, therefore, under the solemn condemnatioD 
of His most holy law ? 



CHAPTER FOURTH 

THE OBSERVANCE OT THE SABBATH. 

This is the second special means appobted by our 
'reator, for the purpose of cultivating m us suitable moral 
dispositions. We shall treat, first, o/ the ongimal imtitu-' 



("reator, for the purpose of cultivating m us suitable moral 
dispositions. We shall treat, first, of the ongimal imtitu-' 
turn of the Sabbath ; secondly, of the Mosaic Sabbath ; 



thirdly, of the Christian Sabbath, 

Although tlie Sabbath b a positive institution, and, 
therefore, the proof of its obligation is to be sought for 
entirely from revelation, yet there are indications, m the 
present constitution, that periods of rest are necessary, both 
for man and for beast. The recurrence of night, and the 
necessity of repose, show tliat the principle of rest 
enters into the present system, as much as that of labor* 
And, besides, it is found that animals which are allowed one 
day in seven for rest, live longer, and enjoy belter healdi, 
than those which are worked without intermission. The 
same may, to a considerable degree, be said of man. The 
late Mr. Wilberforce attributed his length of life, and the 
superiority of health which he enjoyed over his political con- 
temporaries, mainly to his resolute and invariable observ- 
ance of the Sabbath day ; a duty which, unfortunately, they 
too frequently neglected. 

I shall not go into the argument on this subject in detail, 
as the limits of che present work will not admit of it, but 
shall merely give what seem to me the results. To diose 
who wish to examine the question of tlie obligation of the 
Sabbath at large, I would recommend tlie valuable treatise 
of Mr. J. J. Gumey, on the history, autliority, and use of 
the Sabbath ; from wliich much of the present article is 
merely an abridgment. 

I. Of the on^nalinstittLliTn of the Sabbath. 

First The Divine authority for the institution of the Sab- 
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bath, is found in Genesis ii, 1 — 3. " Thus, the heavens 
and the earth were finbhed, and all the hosts of them ; and 
/>n the seventh day, (Sod ended his work which He had 
made, and He rested on the seventh day fix)m all his works 
which He had made. And (Jod blessed the seventh day, 
and sanctified it ; because that in it He had rested from all 
his work which (Jod had created and made." 
Now, concerning this passage, we remark, — 

1. It was given to our first parents ; that is, to the whok 
hm.mn race. 

2. God blessed \i\ that is, bestowed upon it a peculiar 
olessmg, or made it a source of peculiar blessings to man. 
Such, surely, must be that day, which is given in order to 
cultivate in ourselves moral excellence, and prepare us for 
the happmess of heaven. He sanctified it ; that is, set it 
apart from a common to a sacred and religious use. 

3. The reason is a general one : God rested. This has 
no reference to any peculiar people, but seems in the light 
of an example fix>m God for all the human race. 

4. The nature of the ordinance is general. God sane 
tified i^; that is, tlie day The act refers not to any pai 
ticular people, but to the day itself. 

5. The object to be accomplished is general, and can 
apply to no one people more than to another. If it be 
rest, all men equally need it. If it be moral cultivation, 
surely no people has ever existed who did not require such 
a means to render them better. 

Secondly. There are indications th^t the hebdomadal 
division of time was observed by the patriarchs before the 
time of Moses, and that the Sabbath was regarded as the 
day for religious worship. 

1. Genesis iv, 3. " And in process of time, it came to 
pass that Cain brought of tlie fruit of the ground an offer- 
ing to the Lord." The words rendered "in process ot 
time," literally signify " at the end of days ; " or, " at the 
cutting off of days ; " tliat is, as I think probable, at the 
(Jose, as we should say, of a section of days ; a very nat- 
ural expression for the end of a week. If this be the 
meaning, it would seem to refer to the division of time just 
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previously mentioned, and also to the use of this day for 
religious worship. 

2. Noah seems to have observed the same hebdomadal 
division of time. The command to enter into tlie ark, was 
given seven days before the flood came. Genesis vii, 
4 — 10. So, he allowed* «ct?eii days to elapse between tlie 
times of sending forth the dove. Genesis viii, 10 — 12. 
Now, I think that these intimations show that this division 
of time was observed according to the original command ; 
and we may well suppose that with it was connected the 
special time for religious worship. Thus, also, Joseph 
devoted seven days, or a whole week, to the mourning for 
nis father. 

3. The next mention of the Sabbath, is shordy iafter the 
Israelites had left Egypt, and were fed with manna m the 
wilderness. Exodus xvi, 22 — 30. As the passage is ot 
considerable length, I need not quote it. 1 would, how- 
ever, remark, — 

1. It occurs before the givmg of the law ; and, therefore^ 
the obligatoriness of the Sabbath is hereby acknowledged^ 
irrespective of the Mosaic law. 

2. When first alluded to, it is spoken of as a tiling 
known. God, first, without referring to the Sabbath, 
informs Moses that on the sixth day, the Israelites should 
gather twice as much manna as on any other day. From 
this, it seems that the division of time by weeks was known , 
and that it was taken for granted, that they would know 
the reason for the making of this distinction. In the whole 
of the narration, there is no precept given for the keeping 
of the day ; but they are reproved for not suitably keeping 
It, as though it were an institution luith which they ought to 
have been familiar. 

Besides these, there are many indications in the earliest 
classics, that the Greeks and Komans observed the heb- 
domadal division of time ; and, also, that the seventh day 
was considered peculiarly sacred. This seems to have . 
been the case in the time of Hesiod. The same is sup- 
posed to have been the fact in regard to the northern na- 
tions erf Europe, fix>m wliich wp are immediately descended. 
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Tlie inference which seems naturally to arise from tliese 
facts, is, that this institution was originally observed by the 
whole human race; and that it was transmitted, ^^ith 
different degrees of care, by different nations, until the 
period of the commencement of our various historical 
records. 

Fix)ni the above facts, I think we are warranted in the 
•conclusion, that the seventh day, or perhaps, generally, the 
seventh part of time, was originally set apart for a religious 
purpose by our Creator, for the whole human race ; that it 
was so observed by the Hebrews, previously to the riving 
of the law ; and that, probably, the observance was, m the 
infancy of our race, universal. 

11. The Mosaic Sabbath. 

Tho precept for the observance of the Sabbath, at the 
giving of the law, is in these words: "Remember the 
Sabbath day, to keep it holy. Six days shalt thou labor, 
and do all thy work ; but the seventh is the Sabbath of the 
Lord thy God ; in it, thou shalt not do any work, thou, 
nor thy son, nor thy daughter, nor thy man-servant, nor 
thy maid-servant, nor thy cattle, nor thy stranger that is 
within thy gates ; for in six days the Lord made heaven 
and earth, the sea, and all that in them is, and rested the 
seventh day. Wherefore the Lord blessed the seventh 
day, and hallowed it." Etodus xx, IL 

Now, concerning this precept, there are several things 
worthy of remark : 

L It is found in the law of the ten commandments, which 
is always referred to in the Scriptures, as containing the 
sum of the moral precepts of God to man. Our Savior and 
the Apostles, who made the most decided distmction between 
moral and ceremonial observances, never allude to the law 
of the ten conmiandments in any other manner than as ol 
peiTTianent and universal obligation. Now, I know of no 
reason which can be assigned, why this precept should be 
detached from all the rest, and considered as ceremomal^ 
when the whole of these, taken together, are allowed, by 
universal consent, to have been quoted as moral precepts 
by Christ and his Apostles. Besides, our Savior expressly 
declares, that " the Sabbath was made far man/' that is 
16 
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for man in general, for the whole human race ; and conse 
quently, that it is binding upon the whole race, that is, that 
It is a precept of universal obligation. 

2. The reasons given for observing it, are the same as 
those given at the time of its first institution. Inasmuch a« 
these reasons are, in their nature, general, we should 
natumlly conclude that the obligation which it imposes, is 
universal. 

3. This commandment is frequently referred to by tlie 
prophets, as one of high moral obligation ; the most solemn 
threatenings are uttered against those who profane it ; and 
the greatest rewards promised to those who keep it. See 
Isatah Ivi, 2 — 6 ; Jeremiah xvii, 34, 25 ; ^ehemiah xiii^ 
15—21. 

4. In addition to rest from labor, the meeting together 
^or worship, mnd the reading of the Scriptures, was made a. 
part of the duty of the Sabbath day. Six days shall work 
be done ; but the seventh is the Sabbath of rest ; a holy 
Anwocation. Leviticus xxiii, 3. Thus, also, Moses, of 
old time, hath, m every city, them that preach him, being 
read in the synagogues every Sabbath day. Acts xv, 21. 

Besides this reenaction of the Sabbath day, in the Mosaic 
law, there were special additions made to its observance, 
which belong to the Jews alone, and which were a part oj 
their civil or ceremonial law. With this view, other rea- 
sons were given for observing it, and other rites were added. 
Thus, for instance, — 

1. It was intended to distinguish them from the sur- 
rounding idolatrous nations. Exodus xxxi, 12 — 17. 

2. It was a memorial of their deliverance from Egypt. 
Deuteronomy v, 15. 

3. And, with these views, the principle of devoting the 
seventh part of time,^was extended also to years; every 
seventh year being a year of rest. 

4. The violation of the Sabbath was punished with death 
by the civil magistrate. 

Now, whatever is in its nature local, and designed for a 
particular purpose, ceases, whenever that purpose is accom- 
plished. Hence, these civil and ceremonial observances 
nease, with the termination of tlie Jewish polity ; while thar 
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vliicli is moral and universal, that which "was niaJe for 
man " and not specially for the Jews, remains as tliough 
the ceremonial observances had never existed. I think 
that tliis view of the subject is also confirmed by the ex- 
ample and precept of Christ, who gave directions concern- 
ing the manner in which the Sabbath was to be kept, and 
also was himself accustomed to observe the day for tlie 
purposes of religious worship. " As his custom was, he 
went into the synagogue on tlie Sabbath day, and stood up 
to readJ^ Luke iv, 16. See also Matthew xii, 2 — 13. 
When our Loixl, also, in teaching the mode in which the 
Sal)bath is to be kept, specifies what things it is lawful to 
do on the Sabbath day, he clearly proceeds upon the prin- 
ciple that it was lawful to do things on other days, which it 
would not be lawful to do on the Sabbath day. 

III. The Christian Sabbath. 

We shall consider here, 1st, The day on which the 
Christian Sabbath is to be kept ; 2d7~The manner in 
which it b to be kept. 

First. The day on wliich the Christian Sabbath is to 
be kept. 

First. There are indications, fit)m the facts which trans- 
pired On that day, that it was to be specially honored under 
the new dispensation. 

1. Our Savior arose on that day fiom the dead, having 
accomplished the work of man's redemption. 

2. On this day he appeared to his Apostles, a week from 
nis resurrection, at which time he had his conversation witli 
Thomas. 

3. On this day, also, occun'ed the feast of Pentecost, when 
the Spirit was in so remarkable a manner poured oat, and 
when the new dispensation emphatically commenced. 

Second. That the primitive Christians, in the days of the 
Apostles, wei-e accustomed to observe this day, as their day 
of weekly woi-ship, is evident fix)m several passages in the 
New Testament, and also fiom the earliest ecclesiastical 
recoitls. 

I. That the eariy disciples, in all places, were accus- 
tomed to meet statedly, to worship and celebrate th(j 
Lord's Supper, is evident fix)m 1 Coiinthiaiis xi, 1, 14, 20, 
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23, 40.. And tliat these meetings were on the fii-st ilay of 
the week, may be gathered fix)m 1 Corinthicms xvi, 1, 2, 

2. That these meetings were held on the first day of tlie 
week, is also fiirtliei evident &om Acts xx, G — 1 1 ; where 
we are informed, that in Troas the Christians met on the 
first day of the week to break bread, (that is, to celebrate 
the Lord^s Supper,) and to receive religious instruction. 
From these passages, we see that this custom had already 
become universal, not merely in the neighborhood of Jeru- 
salem, but throughout the regions in which tlie CSiristiari 
religion was promulgated. 

3. Again, (Revclatiom i, 10,) it is observed by John, 
" I was in the Spirit on the Lord's dayJ^ From tliis re- 
mark, it is probable that John kept this day with peculiar 
solemnity. It is certain that the day had ah-eady obtained 
a particular name ; a name by which it has continued to be 
distinguished in every subsequent age. 

Besides these allusions to the day from the New Testa- 
ment, there are various facts, bearing upon the subject, from 
uninspired historians. 

1 . The early fathers fi-equently refer to this day, as tlie 
day set apart for religious worship ; and allude to the differ- 
ence between keeping this day, and keeping the seventh, 
or Jewish Sabbath, specially on the ground of its being the 
day of our Savior's resurrection. 

2. Pliny, in his letter to Trajan, remarks that the 
Christians " were accustomed, on a stated day, to meet be- 
fore day-light, and to repeat among themselves a hymn to 
Christ, as to a God, and to bind themselves, by a sacred 
obligation, not to commit any wickedness, but, on the con- 
trary, to abstain fix>m thefts, robberies and adulteries ; also, 
not to violate then* promise, or deny a pledge ; after which, 
it was their custom to separate, and meet again at a pro* 
miscuous and harmless meal." It is needless here to remark 
the exact coincidence between this account fix)m the pen oi 
a heathen magistrate, with the account given of the keeping 
of the day, in the passages where it is mentioned in the rJ ew 
Testament. 

3. That this stated day was the first day of the week, or 
the Lord's day, is evident from another testimony. So well 
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kno>Mi was the custom of the early Christians on this sub- 
ject, that the ordinary question, put by tlieir persecutors to 
rhe Christian martyrs, was, "Hast thou kept the liord's 
day ? " Dommicum servasti ? To which the usual an- 
swer was, " I am a Cliristian : I cannot omit it." Chris- 
tianus sum : iniermitiere non possum. 

4 It is, however, manifest, tliat the Jews, who were 
strongly inclined to blend the rites of Moses widi the Chris- 
tian religion, at first kept the seventh day ; or, what is very 
probable, at first kept both days. The Apostles declared 
that the disciples of Jesus were not under obligation to 
observe tlie seventh day. See Cohssians ii, 16, 17. Now, 
as the observance of die Sabbath is a precept given to the 
whole human race ; as it is repeated, in the Mosaic law, as 
a moral precept ; as the authority of this precept is recog- 
nized both by the teaching and example of Christ and his 
Apostles ; as the Apostles teach that the keeping of the 
seventh day is not obligatory; and as they did keep the 
Jirst day as a day of religious worship ; it seems reasonable 
to conclude that they intended to teach, that the first day 
was that which we are, as Christians, to observe. 

5. From these considerations, we feel warranted to con- 
clude that the fiirst day of the week was actually Jcept by 
the inspired Apostles, as the Christian Sabbath. Their 
example is sufficient to teach us that the keeping of thib 
day is acceptable to God; and we are, on diis ground, at 
liberty to keep it as the Sabbath. If, however, any other 
person be dissatisfied with these reasons, and feel under 
obligation to observe the seventh day, I see no precei)t in 
the word of God to forbid him. 

6. if, however, as seems to me to be the case, both days 
are allowable ; that is, if I have sufficient reason to believe 
that either is acceptable to God ; but if, by observing tlie 
first day, I can enjoy more perfect leisure, and suffer less 
interruption, and thus better accomplish the object of tht 
day; and if, besides, I have the example of inspired 
Apostles in favor of this observance ; I should decidedly 
prefer to observe the first day. Nay, I should consider the 
choice of that day as obligatory. For, if I am allowed to 
devote either day to the worship of God, it .« surely obliga- 

16* 
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toiy on me to worship God on that day on which I can 
best accomplish the very object for which the day was set 
apart. 

If it be asked, when this day is to begin, I answer, that 
\ presume we are at liberty to commence this day at the 
same time that we commence other days ; for the obvious 
reason, that thus we can generally enjoy the quiet of the 
Sabbath with less interruption. 

Secondly. Of the manner in which the Christian Sab* 
bath is to be observed. 

The design for which the Sabbath was instituted, I sup« 
pose to be, to set apart a portion of our time for the unin- 
terrupted worship of God, and the preparatbn of our souls 
for eternity ; and, also, to secure to man and beast one day 
in seven, as a season of rest fix>m labor. 

Hence, the law of the Sabbath forbids, — 

1. All labor of body or mind, of which the immediate 
object b not the worshij) of God, or our own religious im- 
provement. The only exceptions to this rule, are works of 
necessity or of mercy. Tlie necessity, however, must be 
one which is imposed by tlie providence of God, and not 
by our own will. Thus, a slup, when on a voyage, may 
sail on the Sabbath, as well as on any other day, without 
violating the rule. The rule, however, would be violated 
by commencing the voyage on the Sabbatli, because here a 
choice of days is in the power of the master. 

2. The pursuit of pleasure, or of any animal, or merely 
mtellectual gratification. Hence, the indulgence of oui 
appetites in such manner as to prevent us from free and 
buoyant spiritual contemplation, riding or journeying foi 
amusement, the merely social pleasure of visiting, the 
reading of books designed for the gratification of the taste 
01 of the imagination, are all, by the jvinciples of the com- 
mand, forbidden. 

3. The labor of those committed to our charge. 

1. The labor of servants. Their soals are of as mucli 
value as our own, and they need the benefit of this law as 
much as ourselves. Besides, if this portion of their time 
be claimed by our Creator, we have no right to purchase it, 
nor ha\ e tlie} a right to negotiate it away. Works of 
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necessity must, of course, be performed ; but tliese should 
be restiicled witliin the limits prescribed by a conscientious 
regard to the object and design of the day. 

2. Brutes are, by the fourth commandment, included in 
the law which ordains rest to all the animate creation. 
They need the repose which it grants, and they are en- 
titled to their portion of it. 

On tlie contrary, the law of the Sabbath enjoins the em- 
ployment of the day in the more solemn and immediate 
duties of religion, 

1. Reading the Scriptures, religious meditation, prayer 
in private, and also the special instruction in religion of 
those committed to our charge. And, hence, it enjoins 
such domestic arrangements as are consistent with these 
duties. 

2. Social worship.^ Under the Mosaic and Christian 
dispensation, this was an important part of the duties of the 
day. As the setting apart of a particular day to be univer- 
sally observed, mvolves the idea of social as well as per- 
sonal religion, one of the most obvious duties which it 
imposes, is that of social worship ; that is, of meeting to- 
gether in societies, to return thanks for our social mercies, 
to implore the pardon of God for our social sins, and 
beseech His favor for those blessings which we nopd as 
societies, no less than as individuals. 

The importance of the religious observance of the Sab- 
bath, is seldom sufficiently estimated. Every attentive 
observei has remarked, that the violation of this command, 
by the young, is one of the most decided marks of incipient 
moral degeneracy. Religious restraint b fast losing its 
hold upon that young man, who, having been educated in 
the fear of God, begins to spend the Sabbath -in idleness, 
or in amusement. And so, also, of communities. The 
desecration of the Sabbath is one of those evident indica 
(ions of that criminal recklessness, that insane love of 
pleasure, and that subjection to the government of appetite 
and passion, which forebodes, that the "beginning of the 
end " of social happmess, and of true national prospenty, 
has anrived. 

Hence, we see how imperative is tlie duty of parents, 
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and of legislators, on this subject. Tlie head of every 
family is obliged, by the command of God, not only to 
honor this day himself, but to use all the means m his 
power to secure the observance of it, by all those committed 
to his charge. He is, thus, promoting not only hb own, 
but also his children's happiness; for nothing is a more 
sure antagonist force to all the allurements of vice, as 
nothing tends more strongly to fix m the minds of the 
young a conviction of the existence and attributes of God, 
thaii the solemn keeping of this day. And, hence, also, 
legislators are fiilse to their trust, who, either by the enact- 
ment of laws, or by their example, diminish, in the least 
degree, in the minds of a people, the reverence due to that 
day wiiich God has set apart for Himself. 

The only question which remains, is the following : 
Is it the duty of the civil magistrate to enforce the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath ? 

We are inclined to think -not, and for the following 
reasons : 

1. The duty arises solely fix)m our relaUons to God, and 
not &om our relations to man. Now, our duties to God 
are never to be placed widim the control of human legis- 
lation. 

2. If the civil magistrate has a right to take cognizance 
of this duty to God, he has a right to take cognizance of 
every other. And, if he have a right to take cognizance 
of the duty, he has a right to prescribe in what manner it 
shall be discharged ; or, if he see fit, to forbid the observ- 
ance of it altogether. The concession of this right would, 
therefore, lead to direct mterference with Uberty of con- 
science. 

3 The keeping of the Sabbath is a moral duty. Hence, 
if it be acceptably observed, it must be a voluntary service 
But the ciiol magistrate can never do any thing more than 
produce obedience to the external precept ; which, in the 
sight of God, would not be the keeping of the Sabbath at 
all Hence, to allow the civil magistrate to enforce the 
observance of the Sabbath, would be to surrender to him 
the control over the conscience, without attaining even tlie 
object for which the surrender was made. 
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4. It Ls, however, the duty of the civil magistrate, to 
protect every individual in tlie undisturbed right of wor- 
shipping God as he pleases. This protection, every in- 
dividual has a right to claim, and society is under obligation 
to extend it. And, also, as this is a leisure day, and is 
liable to various abuses, the magistrate has a right to pre- 
vent any modes of gratification which would tend to disturb 
the peace of society. This nght is acknowledged in reg- 
ulations respecting other days of leisure or rejoicing ; and 
tnere can be no reason why it should not be exercised in 
respect to the Sabbath. 

5. And, lastly, the law of the Sabbath applies equally 
to societies, and to individuals. An individual is forbidden 
to labor on the Sabbath, or to employ another person tu 
labor for him. The rule is the same, when applied to any 
number of individuals ; that is, to a society. Hence, a 
society has no right to employ pereons to labor for them. 
The contract is a violation of the Sabbatical law. It is on 
this ground that I consider the carrying of the mail on this 
day a social violation of the Christian Sabbath. 
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CT;T1E3 to MAft. RECIPROCITY AND BENEVO* 

LENCE. 

DIVISION I. 

TOE DUTY OP EEOCrROCITY.— GENERAL PRINCIPLE ILLUSTRATED^ 
AND THE DUTIES OF RECIPROCITY CLASSIFIED. 

It has been already observed, that our duties, to both 
God and man, ai-e all enforced by the obligation of love to 
God. By this we mean, that, in consequence of our moral 
constitution, we are under obligation to love our fellow-men, 
because they are our fellow-men ; and we are also under 
obligation to love them, because we have been commanded 
to love them by our Father who is in heaven. The nature 
of tliis obligation may be illustrated by a familiar example. 
Every child in a family is under obligation to love its 
parent. And every child is bound to love its brother, both 
because he is its brother, and, also, because this love is a 
diilY enforced by the relation in which they both stand to 
thetr common parent. 

The relation in which men stand to each other, is essen- 
1 lially the relation of equality ; not equality of condition^ 
I but equality of right. 

Every human being is a distinct and separately account- 
able individual. To each one, God has given just such 
means of happiness, and placed him unde* just such cir- 
cumstances for improving those means of happiness, as it 
has pleased him. To one he has given wealth ; to another, 
intellect ; to another, physical strength ; to another, health ; 
and to all in different degrees. In all tliese respects, the 
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human race presents a scene of the greatest possible diver- 
sity. So far as natural advantages ai-e concenied, we can 
scarcely find two individuals, who are not created under 
circumstances widely dissimilar. 

But, viewed in anotlier light, all men are placed under 
circumstances of perfect equality. Each separate indi- 
vidual is created with precisely the same right to use tlie 
advantages with which God has endowed him, as every 
other indi^dual. This proposition seems to me in its 
nature so self-evident, as almost to preclude the possibility 
of argument. The only reason that I can conceive, on 
which anjr one could found a plea for inequality of rights 
must be inequality of condition. But this can manifestly 
create no diversity of right, I may have been endowed 
with better eye-sight tlian my neighbor ; but this evidently 
gives me no right to put out liis eyes, or to interfere with 
his right to derive fcom them whatever of happiness the 
Creator has placed within his power. I may have greater 
muscular strength than my neighbor ; but tliis gives me no 
right to break his arms, or to diminish, in any manner, his 
ability to use them for the production of his own happiness. 
Besides, this supposition involves direct and manifest con- 
tradiction. For the principle asserted is, that superiority 
ol' condition confei's superiority of right. But if this be 
true, then every kind of superiority of condition must confer 
coiTespondent superiority of right. Superiority in muscular 
strength must confer it, as much as superiority of mtellect, 
or of wealth ; and must confer it in the ratio of that supe- 
rioiity. In that case, if A, on the ground of intellectual 
superiority, have a right to improve his own means of 
happiness, by diminishing those which the Creator haxi 
given to B, B would have the same right over A, on the 
ground of superiority of muscular strength ; while C would 
have a correspondent right over them fi)th, on the ground 
of superiority of wealth ; and so on indefinitely ; and these 
rights would change every day, according to the relativb 
situation of the respective parties. That is to say, as right 
is, in its nature, exclusive, all the men in the universe have 
an exclusive right to the same tlimg ; while the right of 
every one absolutely anniliilates that of every otlier 
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What is the meaning of such an assertion, I leave it fef 
others to determine. 

But let us look at man m another point of light. 

1. We find all men possessed of the same appetites and 
passions, that is, of the samp desire for external objects^ 
and the same capacity for receiving happiness fix>m the grat- 
ification of these desires. We do not say that all men 
possess them all in an equal degree ; but only that all men 
actuaUy possess them all, and that tiieir happiness depends 
upon the gratification of them. 

2. These appetites and passions are created, so far as 
they themselves are exclusively concerned, without limit. 
Gratification generally renders tliem both more intense and 
more numerous. Such is the case with the love of wealth, 
the love of power, the love of sensual pleasure, or with 
any of the others. 

3. Tliese desires may he gratified in such a manner, as 
not to interfere with the right which every other man has 
over his own means of happiness. Thus, I mav gratify 
my love of wealtli, by mdustry and fru^ity, while I con- 
duct myself towards every other man with entire honesty 
I may gratify my love of science, without diminishing, m 
any respect, the means of knowledge possessed by another. 
And, on the other hand, I am created with {he physical power 
to gratify my desires, in such a mami^r as to interfere with 
the right which another has over the means of happiness 
which God has given him. Thus, I have a physical power 
to gratify my love of property, by stealing the property of 
another, as well as to gratify it by earning property foi 
myself. I have, by the ^ft of speech, the physical power 
to ruin the reputation of another, for the sake of gratifying 
my own love of approbation. I have the physical power 
to murder a man, for the sake of using his body to gratify 
my love of anatomical knowledge. And so of a thousand 
cases. 

4. And, hence, we see that the relation in which human 
beings stand to each other, is the following : Every indi- 
vidual is created with a desire to use the means of happi- 
ness which God has given him, in such a manner as hn 
thinly will best promote that happiness ; and of this manner 
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he is the sole judge. Every individual is endowsd with 
ihe same desires, which he may gratify in such a manner 
as will not interfere with his neighbor's means of happiness ; 
but each individual has, also, ihii physical power of so grat- 
ifying his desires, as will interfere with the means of happi- 
ness which God has granted to his neiglibor. 

5. From this relation, it is manifest that every man is 
under obligation to pursue his own happiness, in such man- 
ner only as will leave his neighbor in the undisturbed exer- 
cise of that common right which the Creator has equally 
conferred upon both, that is, to restrain his physical power 
of gratifying his desires within such limits that he shall in- 
terfere with the rights of no other being , because in no 
other manner can the evident design of the Creator, the 
common happiness of all, be promoted. 

That this is the law of our being, may be shown from 
several considerations: 

1. By violating it, the happiness of the aggressor is not 
mcreased, while that of the sufferer is diminished ; while, by 
obeying it, the greatest amount of happiness of which our 
condition is susceptible, is secured ; because, by obeying it, 
every one derives the greatest possible advantage from tlie 
gi^ts bestowed upon him by the Creator. 

2. Sup])ose any other rule of obligation ; that is, that a 
man is noi under obligation to observe, with this exactitude, 
the rights of his neighbor Where shall the limit be fixed ? 
If violation be allowed lu a small degree, why not in a great 
degieer and if he may interfere with one right, why not 
with all .'• And, as all men come under the same law, this 
principle would lead to the same absurdity as that of which 
we have before spoken ; that is, it would abolish the very 
idea of right ; and, as every one has an equal liberty of vio- 
lation, would surrender the whole race to the dominion of 
unrestrained desire. 

3. If it be said tliat one class of men is not under the ob 
ligation to observe this mle in its conduct towards anothei 
class of men, then it will be necessary to show that the 
second class are not men, that is, human beings ; for these 
principles apply to men, as men ; and the simple fact, thai 
a being is a man, places him witliin the reach of tliese obli- 

17 
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gations, and of their protection. Nay, more, suppose th« 
inferior class of beings were not truly men ; if tney were in- 
telligent moral agents, I suppose that we should be undei 
the same obligation to conduct ourselves towards tiiem upon 
the principle of reciprocity. I see no reason why an angel 
would have a right, by virtue of his superior nature, to 
interfere with the means of happiness which God has con- 
ferred upon man. By parity of reasoning, therefore, supe- 
riority of rank would give to man no such power over an 
biferiof species of moral and intelligent beings. 

And, lastly, if it be true that the Creator has given to 
every separate individual, control over those means of hap- 
piness which He has bestowed upon him, then the simple 
question is, Which is of the highest authority, this grant of 
the Creator, or the desires and passions of the creature ? for 
these are really the notions which are brought into collision. 
That is to say, ought the grant of God, and the will of 
God, to limit my desires ; or ought my desires to vitiate the 
grant, and set at defiance the will of God ? On this ques- 
tion, a moral and intelligent creature can entertain but one 
opinion. 
< Secondly. Let us examine tlie teaching of tlie Holy 

J Scriptures on this subject. 

The precept in the Bible is in these words : " Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself." 

Two questions are here to be considered. First, To whom 
does this command apply ; of, in other words, Who is my 
neighbor ? and, secondly, Wha.t is implied in the precept ? 

1. The first of these questions is answered by our^Sa\'ioi 
himself, in the parable of the good Samaritan. lAtJce x, 
25 — 37. He there teaches us, that we are to consider as 
our neighbor, not our kinsman, or our fellow-citizen, or those 
to whom we are bound by the reception of previous kind- 
ness, but the stranger, the alien, the hereditary national 
enemy ; that is, many as m^zn ; any human being to whom 
we may in any manner do good. Every man is our neigh- 
bor, and, therefore, we are under obligat on to love cverv 
man as ourselves. 

2. What is the import of the command to love such a on 
as ourselves ? 
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Tlie very lowest meaning that we can assit,n to this 
precept, is as follows. I have already stated that God hat 
bestowed upon every man such means of happiness, as, in 
his own sovereign pleasure, he saw fit ; and that he has 
given to every man an equal right to use tliose means of 
happiness as each one su})poses will best promote his owa 
well-being. Besides this, every one has an instinctive 
desire thus to use them. He cannot be happy unless tliii 
desire be gratified, and he is painfully conscious of injury, if 
this right be interfered with. In this manner, he loves 
himself. Now, in the same manner he b commanded to 
love his neighbor. That is, he is, by this precept, obliged 
to have the same desire that bis neighbor should enjoy, 
unmolested, the control over whatever God has bestowed 
upon hiin, as he has to enjoy, unmolested, the same control 
himself; and to feel the same consciousness of injury when 
another man's rights are invaded, as when his own rights 
are invaded. With these sentiments, he would be just as 
unwilling to violate the rights of another, as he would be to 
suffer a violation oi his own. That this view of the sub- 
ject exhausts die command, we by no means assert ; but 
we think it evident tliat the language is capable of a no less 
comprehensive meaning. * 

The same, precept is expressed in otlier places, under 
another form of language: "All things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do ye even so unto 
them ; for this is the law and the prophets." Matthew 
vii, 12. 

The words here, as in the former case, are u&ed to de- 
lote a principle of universal obligation : "-4S things what- 
toever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even 
10 unto them." 

The precept itself teaches us to estimate the rights ol 
Dthers by the consciousness of individual right in our own 
bosoms. Would we wish to know how delicate a regard 
we are bound to entertain towards the control which God 
has given to others over tlie means of happiness which He 
has granted to them, let us decide the question by asking 
how tender and delicate is the regard which we would wish 
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diem to entertain towards us under similar circumstances 
The decision of the one question, will always be the decis 
ion of tlie other. And tliis precept goes a step farther 
It renders it obligatory on every man to comcnence such a 
course of conduct, irrespectively of whatever may be llie 
conduct of others to himself. It forbids us to demand 
more than the law of reciprocity allows ; it commands us 
always to render it; and, still more, if we complain to 
another of his violation of the law, it renders it imperative 
on us, while we urge upon him a change of conduct, to 
commence by setting him the example. And it really, if 
carried out to the utmost, would preclude our claim upon 
him, until we had ourselves first manifested towards him 
the very disposition which we demand towards ourselves. 
The moral beauty of this precept will be at once seen by 
any one who will take the trouble, honestly, to generalize 
it. He will immediately perceive that it would always 
avert injury at tlie very outset; and, by rendering botli 
parties more virtuous, would tend directly to banish injury, 
and violence, and wrong, fix)ra the earth. 

Thirdly, This law of universal reciprocity applies with 
the same force to communities as to individuals. 

Communities are composed of individuals, and can have, 
in respect to each other, no other rights than those of the 
individuals who constitute diem. If it be wrong for one man 
to injure another man, it must be equally wrong for two 
men to injure two other men ; and so of any other number 
And, moreover, the grant of the Creator is in bodi cases 
under the same circumstances. God has bestowed upon 
nations physical and intellectual advantages, in every pos 
sible degree of diversity. But He has gi-anted to them al! 
an equal right to use those advantages in such manner as 
each one may suppose will best conduce to tlie promotiop 
of his own happiness. 

Hence it will follow, — 

1 . That the precept applies as universally to nations as 
to individuals. Whenever societies of men treat with each 
other ; whether jwwerful with weak, or polite with rude, 
civilized with savage, or intelligent with ignorant ; whichci 
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friends with friends, or enemies with enemies ; all are Ixxind. 
by th« law of reciprocity, to love eacfh other as themselves, 
and to do unto others, in all things, whatsoever tliey would 
desire others to do unto them. 

2. And hence, also, the precept itself is as obligatory 
upon nations as upon individuals. Every nation is bound 
to exhibit as sensitive a regard for the preservation inviolate 
of the rights of another nation, as it eidiibits for the preser- 
vation inviolate of its own rights. And still more, every 
nation is under the same obligation as every individual, to 
measure the respect and moderation which it displays to 
others, by the respect and moderation which it demands for 
.itself; and is also, if it complain of violation of right, to set 
the • first example of entire and perfect reciprocity and 
fidelity. Were this course pursued by individuals and 
nations, the causes of collision would manifestly cease and 
the appeal to arms would soon be remembered only as one 
of the strange infatuations of by-gone, barbarous and blood 
thirsty ages. Chicanery, and intrigue, and overreaching, 
are as wicked and as disgraceful in the intercourse of 
nations and societies, as in that of individuals ; and the tool 
of a nation or of a party, is as truly contemptible as the 
tool of an individual. The only distinction which I pei- 
ceive, is, Uiat, in the one case, the instrument of dishonesty 
is ashamed of his act, and dare not wear the badge of his 
infamy ; while, in the other case, even the ambiguous 
virtue of shame has been lost, and the man glories in die 
brand vsrhich marks him for a villain. 
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CI.ASSinCATION OF THE DUTIES AKISINS FROM THE LAW 09 
RECIPROCITY. 

The duties of reciprocity may be divided into three 
classes : 

Class 1. Duties to hen, as men. 

Class 2. Duties arising from the constitution of 

TUE sexes. 

Cla^ 3. Duties arising from the constitution ot 
CIVIL society. 

Class 1. Duties to men, as men. > 
This includes Justice and Veracity. 

I. Justice, as it regards, 1. Liberty. 

2. Property. 

3. Character. 

4. Reputation. 

II. Veracity, 1. Of the past and present. 

2. Of the future. 
Class 2. Duties arising from the coNSTiTLmoN or 
the sexes. 

Including, 1. General duty of chastity. 

2. The law of marriage. 

3. The duues and rights of parents. 

4. The duties and rights of children. 

Class 3. Duties arising from the constitution of 
CIVIL cociety. 

1. The nature of civil society. 

2. The mode in which the authoritv of civil society ia 
maintained. 

3. Of forms of government. 

4. Duties of magistrates. 
6 Duties of citizens. 



CLASS FIRST. 

JUSTICE AND VERACITY. 

JUSTICE. 

C Justice, when used m a judicial sense, signifies thut t<m« 
per of mind which disposes a man to administer rewards and 
punishments according to the character and actions of the 
object. 

It is also used to designate the act hy "which this admin^ 
istration is effected. Thus, we speak of a judge, who 
administers justice. 

In the present case, however, it is used in a more ex- 
tensive signification. It is here mtended to designate that 
temper of mind which disposes us to leave every other 
being in the unmolested enjoyment of those means of 
happiness bestowed upon him by his Creator. It is, also, 
frequently used for the exliibition of tliis conduct in out- 
ward act. Thus, when a man manifests a proper respect 
for the rights of others, we say, he acts justly ; when he, 
m any manner, violates these rights, we say, he acts un- 
justly^ 

^^ The most important means of happiness which God has 
placed in the power of the individual, are, first, his own 
person; second, propertt; third, cEARACTKit; fourth 

RKPUTATICN.^ 



CHAPTER FIRST. 



j^ PERSONAL LIBERTY.; 
SECTION I. 

OP THE NATURE OP PERSONAL LIBERTY 

,Jl^^4^ Evert human being is, by his constitution^ a separate, 
and distinct, and complete system, adapted to all the pur- 
; poses of self-government, and responsible, separately, to 
' God, for the manner in which his powers are employed. 
Thus, every individual possesses a body, by which he is 
connected witl) the physical universe, and by which that 
universe is modified for the supply of his wants ; an under 
standing, by which truth is discovered, and by which means 
are adapted to their appropriate ends; passions and de- 
sires, by which he is excited to action, and in the gratifica . 
tion of which his happiness consists ; conscience, to point 
out the limit within which these desires may be rightfiilly 
rf gratified ; and a will, which deteraiines him to action. The 
'possession of these is necessary to a human nature, and it 
also renders every being so constituted, a distinct and inde 
pendent individual. He may need society, but every cmc 
needs it equally with every other one ; and, hence, all enter 
into it upon terms of strict and evident reciprocity. If the 
'ndi^ual use these powers according to die laws imposed 
by his Creator, his Creator holds him guiltless. If he use 
lliem in such manner as not to interfere with the use of the 
same powers which God has bestowed upon his neighbor, 
he is, as it respects his neighbor, whether that neighbor be 
an individual or the community, to be held guiltless. So 
long as he uses them within this limit, he has a right, so far 
as bis fellow-men are concerned, to use them, in the most 
unlimited sense, mo arbitrioy at his own discretion. His 
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wii is bis siiflicient and ultimate reason. He need assign 
no other reason for his conduct, than his own free choice 
' AVithin this limit, he is «;till responsible to God ; ' but, within 
this limit, he is not responsible to man, nor is man responr 
sible for him.) 

1 L Thus, a man has an entire right to use his own body 
as he will, provided he do not so use it as to mterfere with 
the rights of his neighbor. He may go 'where he will, 
and stay where he please ; he may work, or be idle ; he 
may pursue one occupation, or anodier, or no occupation at 
all ; and it is the concern of no one else, if he leave in • 
violate the rights of every one else ; that is, if he leave 
every one else in the undisturbed enjoyment of those means 
of happiness bestowed upon him by the Creator. 

It seems ahnost trifling to argue a point, which is, in its 
nature, so evident upon inspection. If, however, any ad- 
ditional proof be required, the following considerations will 
readily suggest themselves. It is asserted that every indi- 
vidual has an equal and ultimate right with every other 
individual, to the use of his body, his mind, and all the 
other means of happiness with which God has endowed 
him. But suppose it otherwise. Suppose that one in- 
dividual has a right to the body, or mind, or means of 
happiness, of another. That is, suppose that A has a 
right to use the body of B according to his, that is, A's, mill. 
Now, if this be true, it is tnie universally ; hence, A has 
the control over the body of B, and B has control over the 
body of C, C of that of D, &c., and Z agam over the 
body of A ; that is, every separate will has the ught of con- 
trol over some other body or intellect besides jrts own, and 
has no right of control over its own body or intellect. 
Whether such is the constitution of human nature, or, if 
It be not, whether it would be an improvement upon tlie 
present constitution, may be easily decided. 

And, if it be said, that, to control one man's body by 
another man's will is impossible, for that every man acts as 
be will, since he cannot do any thing unless he will do it, 
It may be answered, that the term mU is used here m a 
different sense from that intended in tlie preceding pard*^ 
graph. Every one must see, that a man, who, out of thii 
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. various ways of employing his body, set before him by his 
Creator, clK)oses that which he prefers, is in a very differ- 
ent condition from him who is debarred fix)m all choice, 
excepting that he may do what his fellow-man appoints, 
or else must suffer what his fellow-man chooses to inflict. 
Now, the true condition of a human being is that in ^ hicb 
his will is influenced by no other circumstances than those 
which arise from the constitution under which his Creator 
has placed him. And he who for his own pleasure places 
bis (ellow-man under any other conditions of existence, is 
guilty of the most odious tyranny, and seems to me to 
arroi^ate to himself the authority of the Most High God. ^ 
I But it may be said that, in this case, the individual may 
Become chargeable to the community. To this I answer, 
not unless the community assume the charge. If every 
man be left to himself, but is obliged to respect the rights of 
others ; if he do not labor, a remedy is provided in the laws 
of the system, — ^he will very soon starve ; and, if he prefer 
starvation to labor, he has no one to blame but himself. While 
the law of reciprocity frees him fix)m the conti-ol of society, 
it discharges society from any responsibility for the result of 
his actions upon himself. I know that society undertakes 
to support the indigent and helpless, and to relieve men in 
extreme necessity. This, however, is a conventional ar- 
rangement, into which men, who choose, have a right to 
enter ; and, having entered into it, they are bound by its 
provisions. If they become responsible for the support of 
the individual's hfe, they have a right over his power of 
labor to an extent sufficient to cover that responsibility. 
And he who has become a member of such a society, has 
surrendered voluntarily his control over his body, to this 
amount. But as he has done it vohmtarily, such a con- 
vention proceeds upon the concession, that the original 
right vests in the individual. ) 
*^ 2. The same remarks apjMy to the use of the intellect. 

"If the preceding observations are just, it will follow, that 
every man, within the limit before suggested, has a right to 
use his intellect as he will. He may investigate whatever 
3ubjects he will, and in what manner soever he will, and 
may come to such conclusions a^ his investigations may 
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teach, and may publish those conclusions to those who are 
willing to hear them, provided he interfere with the happi- 
ness of no other human being. The denial of tliis right, 
would lead to the same absurdities as in the former case, j 

\ If it be said that the individual may, by so doing, in 
volve himself in error, and thus diminish his own happi- 
ness, thn answer is at hand, namely, for this the constitution 
of things provides its appropriate and adequate punishment. 
He who imbibes error, suffers, in his own person, the con- 
sequences of error, which are misfortune and loss of 
respect. And, besides, as, for his happiness, society is not 
in this case responsible : there can be no reason, derived 
fix)m the consideration of Aw happiness, why society should in- 
terfere with the free use of this instrument of happiness, which 
the Creator has intrusted solely to the individual himself.) 

(^But, it may be asked, has not society a right to oblige 
men to acquire a certain amount of intellectual cultivation ? 
[ answer, men have a right to form a society upon such 
condiiions as they please ; and, of course, so to form it, 
that it shall be necessary, in order to enjoy its privileges, 
for tlie individual to possess a certain amount of knowledge. 
Having formed such a society, every one is bound by its 
provisions, so long as he remains a member of it ; and the 
enforcing of its provisions upon the individual, is no more 
than obliging him to do what he, for a sufficient considera- 
tion, voluntarily contracted to do. And society may right- 
fully enforce this provision in either of two ways : it may 
eitlier withhold from every man who neglects to acquire 
this knowledge, tlie benefits of citizenship ; or else it may 
grant these benefits to every one, and oblige every one to 
possess the assigned amount of knowledges Vju this case, 
there is no violation of reciprocity ; for the same require- 
ments are made of all, and every one receives liis full 
equivalent, in the results of the same law upon others. 
More tlian this, the individual could not justly require. He 
could not justly demand to be admitted to rights which 
presuppose certain intellectual attainments, and which can 
only be, with safety to others, enjoyed by those who have 
made these attainments, unless he be willing to conform to 
the condition necessary to tliat enjoyment, y 
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3. I have thus far considered man only in his relations U 
the present life. ' So far as I have gone, I have endeavored 
to show tliat, provided the individual interfere not witli the 
ri<jhts of others, he has a right to use his own body and 
mbd as he tliinks will best promote his own happiness ; 
that is, as he will. But, if he have this right, within these 
limits, to pursue his present happiness, how much more 
incontrovertible must oe his right to use his body and mind 
in such manner, as he supposes will best promote his 
eternal happiness ! And, besides, if, for the sake of his 
own happiness, he have a right to the unmolested enjoy- 
ment of whatever God has given him, how much more is 
he entitled to the same unmolested enjoyment, for the suie 
of obeying God, and fulfilling the highest obligatiou of 
which he is susceptible ! 

We say, then, that every man, provided he does not ixi- 
terfere widi die rights of his neighbor, has a right, so far a:, 
his neighbor is concerned, to worship God, or not to wor 
ship him ; and to worship him in any manner that he will , 
and that, for the abuse of tliis liberty, he is accountable 
only to God. ^ 

r If it be said, that, by so doing, a man may ruin his own 
soul, the answer is obvious; for this ruin, the individual 
himself, and not society, is responsible. And, moreover, 
as religion consists in the temper of heart, which force can 
not aflfect, — and not m external observance, which is aU 
that force can affect, — ^no application of force can change 
our relations to God, or prevent the ruin in question. All 
application of force must then be gratuitous mischiefj 
V,To sum up what has been said, — all men are created 
with an equaJ right to employ their faculties, of body or 
of mind, in such manner as will promote their own hap- 
piness, either here or hereafter ; or, which is tlie same thing, 
every man has a right to use his own powers, of body or of 
mind, in such manner as he will ; provided he do not use 
diem in such manner as to interfere with the rights of his 
neighbor.^ 

The exceptions to tliis law are easily defined. 

1 . The first exception is in the case of infancy. 

By the law of nature a parent is under obligation to 
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support his child, and b responsible for his actions. He 
has, therefore, a right to control the actions of the child, so 
long as this responsibility*exists. He is under obligation to 
render that child a suitable member of the community ; and 
this obligation he could not discharge, unless the physical 
and mtellectual liberty of the child were placed within his 
power. 

2. As the parent has supported the child during infancy, 
he has, probably, by the law of nature, a right to his ser- 
vices duiing youth, or for so long a period as may be 
sufficient to insure an adequate remuneration. When, 
however, this remuneration is received, the right of tlie 
parent over the child ceases for ever. 

3. This right he may, if he see fit, transfer to another, as 
m die case of apprenticeship. But he can transfer the right 
for no longer time than he holds it. He can, therefore, 
negotiate it away for no period beyond that of the child's 
mmority. 

4. A man may transfer liis right over his own labor for 
a limited time, and for a satisfactory equivalent. But this 
transfer proceeds upon the principle that the original right 
vests in himself, and it is, therefore, no violation of that right. 
He has, however, no right to transfer the services of any 
other person except his child ; nor of his child, except 
under the limitations above specified. 

In strict accordance with these remarks, is the memorable 
sentence in the commencement of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, " We hold these truths to be self-evident : that 
all men are created equal ; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights ; that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursmt of happmess." That die 
equality here spoken of is not of the means of happiness, bui . 
in the right to use them as we will, is too evident to need 
illustration, v 
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SECTION II. 

. MODES IN WHICH PEBSONAL LIBERTY MAY BE VJOLATED^ 

/ Personal liberty may be \aolated in two ways : 1. By tiie > 
( individual ; 2. By society. -^^^ 

Part First. Ofi}>/t violation of personal liberty by the 
INDIVIDUAL. The most ccxnmon violation of personal liberty, 
under this head, is that which exists b the case of Domes* 
tic Slavery. 

Domestic slavery proceeds upon the principle that the 
master has a right to control tlie actions, physical and in- 
tellectual, of the slave, for liis own, that is, tlie master's, 
individual benefit ; and, of course, that tlie happiness of the 
master, when it comes in competition with the happiness 
of the slave, extinguishes in the latter the right to pursue it. 
It supposes, at best, tliat the relation between master and 
slave, IS not that which exists between man and man, but 
IS a modification, at least, of that which exists between 
man and the brutes. 

Now, this manifesdy supposes that the two classes of 
beings are created with dissimilar rights : that die mastei 
possesses rights which have never been conceded by the 
slave ; and that the slave has no rights at all over the means 
of happiness which God has given him, whenever these 
means of happiness can be rendered available to the service 
of the master. It supposes that the Creator intended one 
human being to govern the physical, intellectual and moral 
actions of as many other human beings as by purchase he 
can bring within his physical power ; and that one human 
bemg may thus acquire a right to sacrifice the happiness of 
any number of other human beings, for the purpose of pro- 
moting his own. t 

1 Slavery thus violates the personal liberty of man as a 
physical, intellectual, and moral being. 

1. It purports to give to the master a right to control the 
physical labor of the slave, not for the sake of the happiness 
of the slave, nor upon terms mutually satisfactory to tlie 
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parties, but for the sake of the happiness of tlie master. 
Jt subje^ ts tne amount of labor, and the kind of labor, and 
Ihe remuneration for labor, entirely to the will of the one 
party, to the entire exclusion of the will of the other party. 

2. But if this right in the master over the slave be con 
ceded, there are of course conceded with it all other rights 
necessary to insure its possession. Hence, inasmuch as the 
slave can be held in this condition only while he remains m 
a state of comparative mental imbecility, it supposes the 
master to have the right to control his intellectual develop- 
ment, just as far as may be necessary to secure entire sub- 
jection. Thus, It supposes the slave to have no right to 
use his intellect for the productipn of his own happiness ; 
but, only to use it in such manner as may be consistent 
with his master's profit. 

3. And, moreover, inasmuch as the acquisition of the 
knowledge of his duty to God could not be freely made 
without the acquisition of other knowledge, which might, 
if universally diffused, endanger the control of the master, 
slavery supposes the master to have the right to determine 
how much knowledge of his duty a slave shall obtain, 
the manner in which he shall obtain it, and the manner hi 
whicli he shall discharge that duty after he shall have 
obtained a knowledge of it. It thus subjects the duty of 
man to God, entirely to the will of man ; and this for tlie 
sake of pecuniary" profit. It renders the eternal happiness 
of the one party subservient to the temporal happiness of 
the other. And this principle is commonly recognized by 
the laws of all slave-holding countries. / 

/ If argument were necessar}'^ to show that such a system 

/as this must be at variance with the ordinance of God, i( 

/ might be easily drawn from the effects which it produces 

,' both upon morals and upon national wealth. 

j 1 . Its effects must be disastrous Upon the morals of both 

parties. By presenting objects on whom passion may be 

satiated without resistance and without redress, it terids to 

cultivate in the master, pride, anger, cruelty, selfishness and 

licentiousness. By accustoming the slave to subject his 

moral principles to the will of another, it tends to abolish in 

him all moral distinctions : and thus fosters m him lying, 
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deceit, hypocrisy, dishonesty, and a willingness to yield 
himself up to minister to the appetites of his master. Tha^ 
in all slave-holding countries there are exceptions to this 
remark, and that there are principles m human nature 
which, in many cases, limit the effects of these tendencies, 
may be gladly admitted. Yet, that such is the tendency 
of slavery, as slavery, we thiidc no reflecting person can 
tor a moment hesitate to allow. 

2. The effects of slavery on national wealth, may be 
easily seen from the fo Jowmg considerations : 

1. Instead of imposing upon aU the necessity of labor, 
it restricts the number of laborers, diat is, of producers, 
withb the smallest possible limit, by rendering labor dis- 
graceful. 

2. It takes fix)m the laborers the natural stimulus to 
labor, namely, the desire m the individual of improving 
his condition ; and substitutes, in the place of it, that 
motive which b tiie least operative and the least constant, 
namely, the fear of punishment without the consciousness 
of moral delinquency. 

3. It removes, as far as possible, from both parties, the 
disposition and the motives to frugality. Neither the 
master learns frugality from the necessity of labor, nor 
the slave fit)m the benefits which it confers. And hence, 
while the one party wastes icom ignorance of the laws of 
acquisition, and the other because he can have no motive 
ro economy, captal must accumulate but slowly, if indeed 
't accumulate at all. 

And that such are the tendencies of slavery, is manifest 
from observation. No country, not of great fertility, can 
long sustam a large slave j^opulation. Soils of more than 
ordinary fertility cannot sustain it long, after the first rich- 
ness of the soil has been exhausted. Hence, slavery m 
this country is acknowledged to have impoverished man) 
of our most valuable distncts ; and, hence, it is continually 
migrating fixxm the older settiements, to tiiose new and 
untilled regions, where the accumulated manure of centuries 
of vegetation has formed a soil, whose productiveness may, 
for a while, sustain a system at variance with the laws of 
nature. Many of our free and of our slave-holding States 
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were peopled at about the sarae time. The slave •holding 
States had every advantage, both in soil and climate, over 
their neighbors. And yet the accumulation of capital has 
been greatly in favor of the latter. If any one doubt 
whether this difference be owing to the use of slave labor, 
let him ask himself what would have been the condition of 
the slave-holding States, at this moment, if they had been 
inhabited, from the beginning, by an industrious yeomanry ; 
each one holding his own land, and each one tillmg it with 
the labor of his own hands. * 

^But let us inquire what is th^ doctrine of revelation on 
is subject. ^ 

The moral precepts of the Bible are diametrically 
opposed to slavery. They are. Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself , and atl things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do unto you, do ye even so unto them. 

1. The application of these precepts is universal. Our 
neighbor is every one whom we may benefit. The obliga- 
tion respects alt things whatsoever. The precept, then, 
manifestly, extends to men^ as men, or m^n in every con- 
dition ; and if to all things whatsoever, certainly to a thing 
so important as the right to personal liberty. 

2. Again. By this precept, it is made our duty to cherish 
as tender and delicate a respect for the right which the 
meanest individual possesses over the means of happiness 
bestowed upon him by God, as we cherish for our own 
nght over our own means of happiness, or as we desire any 
other individual to cherish for it. Now, were this precept 
obeyed, it is manifest that slavery could not in fact exist tor 
a single instant. The principle of the precept is absolutely 
subversive of the principle of slavery. That of the one is 
die entire equality of right ; that of the other, the entire 
absorption of the rights of one in the rights of the other. 

If any one doubt respecting the bearing of the Script ui-e 
precept upon this case, a few plain questions may throw 
additional light upon the subject. For instance, — 

1. Do the precepts and the spirit of the Gospel allow 

me to derive my support from a system, which extorts 

labor from my fellow-men, without allowing them any voice 

in the equivalent which they shall receive ; and which cad 

18* 
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aniy be sustained by keeping them m a state of mciital 
degradation, and by shutting them out, in a great degree, 
from the means of salvation ? 

2. Would tlie master be willing that another person 
should subject him to slavery, for the same reasons, and on 
the same grounds, that he holds his slave in bondage ? 

3. Would the gospel allow us, if it were in our power, 
to reduce our fellow-citizens of our own color to davery ? 
But the gospel makes no distincticxi between men on the 
ground of color or of race. God has made of one blood aU 
the nations that dweU on the earth. I think that these 
questions will easily ascertain the gospel principles on this 
subject. 

But to this it b objected, that the gospel never forbids 
slavery ; and, still more, that, by prescribing tlie duties of 
masters and servants, it tacitly auotos it. This objection 
is of sufficient importance to deserve attentive consid- 
eration.) 

The following will, I think, be considered by both par- 
ties a fair statement of the teaching of the New Testament 
on thb subject. ) The moral principles of the gospel are 
directly subversive of the principles of slavery ; but, on the 
other hand, the gospel neither commands masters to manumit 
their slaves, nor authorizes slaves to free them<5elves fix)m 
their masters ; and, also, it goes further, and prescribes the 
duties suited to both parties in their present condition^ 

First, Now, if this be admitted, it will, so far as I see, 
be sufficient for the argument. For if the gospel be dia- 
metrically opposed to the principle of slavery, it must be 
opposed to (tie practice of slavery ; and, therefore, were th€ 
principles of tlie gospel fully adopted, slavery could not 
exist. 

Secondly, 1. 1 suppose that it will not be denied, that God 
has a right to mform us of his will in any manner that he 
pleases ; and that the intimation of hb will, in what manner 
soever signified, is bmding upon the conscience. 

2. Hence, (Jod may make known to us his will eitlier 
directly or mdirecdy ; and if that will be only distinctly sig- 
nified, it is as binding in the one case as in tlie other 
Thus, he may, in express terms, forbid a certain course of 
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conduct ; this is forbidding it directly ; or else he may 
commana certain duties, or impose certain obli^tions, with 
which that course of conduct is manifestly inconsistent; 
this is forbidding it indirectly. It is sufficient, in either 
case, in order to constitute the obligation, that the will of 
God be known. 

3. The question, then, resolves itself into this : Has God 
imposed obligations upon men which are mconsistent with 
the existence of domeetic slavery ? That he has, may, I 
think, be easily shown. 

a. He has made it our duty to proclaim the gospel to 
all men, without respect to circumstance or condition. If 
it be our duty to proclaim the gospel to every creature, it 
must be our duty to give to every creature every means for 
attaining a knowledge of it ; and, yet more imp>eraUvely, 
not to place any obstacles m the way of their attiuning that 
knowledge. 

h. He has taught us, that the cofgu^dl relation is estab- 
lished by himself; that husband and wife are joined together 
by God ; and that man may not put them asunder. The 
marriage contract is a contract for life, and is dissoluble 
only for one cause, that of conjugal infidelity. Any sptem 
that interferes with this contract, and claims to make it any 
thmg else than what God has made it, is m violation ot ' 
his law. 

c. God has established the parental and filial relatiomj, 
and has imposed upon parents and children appropriate and 
peculiar duties. The child is bound to honor and obey 
the parent ; the parent to support and educate the child, 
and to bring him up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord. With these relations and obligations, no created 
being has a right to interfere. A system which claims 
authority to sever these relations, and to annihilate the^e 
obligations, must be at variance with the will of God. 

4. That the Christian religion does establish these rela- 
tions, and impose these obligations, will not, I think, be 
disputed. Now, they either are, or are not, inconsistent 
wiui the existence of domestic slavery. If they are incon- 
sistent with the existence of slavery, then slavery is indif 
recthf forbidden by the Christian religion. If they are not 
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•nconsistent with it, then, that interfrience with them, 
which slavery exercises, is as uncalled for as it would be 
m any other case; and is the mfliction of just so much 
gratuitous, inexcusable, and demoralizing misery. And, as 
we have before said, what is indirectly forbidden in the 
Scripture, is as tndy forbidden as though it were directly 
forbidden./ 

But it may be asked. Why was this manner of forbidding 
ft chosen in preference to any other? I reply that this 
question we are not obliged to answer. It is enough for us 
to show that it is forbidden. It is this which establishes 
the obligation, and this obligation cannot be in the least 
affected by the reason which may be given, for the 
manner in which God has seen fit to reveal it. 

The reason may be, that slavery '^ a social evil ; and 
that, in order to eradicate it, a change must be effected in 
the society in which it exists, and that this change would 
De better effected by the inculcation of the principles them- 
selves which are opposed to slavery, than by the inculca- 
tion of a direct precept. Probably all social evils are tlius 
most successfully remedied. 

We answer, again, this very course which tlie gospel takes 
on this subject, seems to have been the only one that could 
have been taken, in order to effect the universal abolition of 
slavery. The gospel was designed, not for one race, or for 
one time, but for all races, and for all times. It looked 
not at the abolition of this form of evil for that age alone, 
but for its universal abolition. Hence, the important 
object of its Author was, to gain it a lodgment in every part 
of the known world; so that, by its universal diffiision 
among all classes of society, it might quietly and peacefully 
modify and subdue the evil passions of men ; and thus, 
without \aolence, work a revolution in the whole mass of 
mankind. In this manner alone could its object, a univer- 
sal moral revolution, have been accomplished. For, if it had 
forbidden the eraV, instead of subverting the principle ; if it 
had proclaimed the unlawfulness of slavery, and taught 
slaves to resist the oppression of their masters ; it would 
instantly have arrayed the two parties in deadly hostility, 
throughout the civilized world: its announcement would 
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have been the signal of servile ^ar; and the very/ name of 
the Christian religion would have been forgotten amidst the 
agitations of universal bloodshed. The fact, under these 
circumstances, that the gospel does not forbid slavery, af- 
fords no reason to suppose tliat it does not mean to pro- 
hibit it ; much less does it afford ground for belief, that 
Jesus Christ intended to authorize it 

3. It is important to remember that two grpuadajof moral 
obligation are distinctly reco^ized in tlie ^spel. The 
firsfTs our duty to man, as man ; that is, on the ground of 
the relation which men sustain to each other : the second 
is our duty to man, as a creature of God ; that is, on the 
ground of the relation which we all sustain to God. On 
this latter ground, many things become our duty which 
would not be so on the former. It is on this ground, that 
we are commanded to return good for evil, to pray for them 
that despitefuUy use us, and when we are smitten on one 
cheek, to turn also the other. To act thus is our duty, 
not because our fellow-man has a right to claim this course 
of conduct of us, nor because he has a right to inflict injury 
upon us, but because such conduct in us will be well pleasing 
to God. And when God prescribes the course of conduct 
which will be well pleasing to him, he by no means ac- 
knowledges the right of abuse in the injurious peison, but 
expressly declares. Vengeance is mine, and I vnH npay it, 
saith the Lord, Now, it is to be observed, tliat it is precise- 
ly upon this latter ground, that the slave is commanded to 
obey his master. It is never urged, like the duty of obe- 
dience to parents, became it is right ; but because the cul- 
tivation of meekness and forbearance under injury, will be 
well pleasing unto God. Thus, servants are commanded 
to be obedient to their own masters, " in singleness of 
heart, as unto Christ ;" " doing the will of God from the 
heart, witli good will doing service as to the Lord, and not 
to men" Eph. vi, 5 — 7. " Servants are commanded to 
count their masters worthy of all honor, that the name of 
God and his doctrine be not blasphemed" 1 3?m. vi, 1 
"Ekhort servants to be obedient to their own masters," 
&c., " that they may adorn the doctrine of God oitr Savior 
in aU things" Titus iii, 9. The manner in wliich the 
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duty of ^en'ants or slaves- is inculcated, therefore, aflbrda 
no ground for tlie assertion, that the gospel authorizes one 
man to hold another m bondage, any more than the com 
mand to honor the king, when that king was Nero, author 
ized the tyranny of the emperor ; or than the command to 
turn the other cheek, when one is smitten, justifies the 
infliction of violence by an injurious man.* ; 

In a word, if the gospel rule of conduct be directly at 
^ variance with the existence of slavery ; if the relations 
which it establishes, and the obligations which it enforces, 
are inconsistent witli its existence ; if tlie manner in which 
it treats it, is the only manner in which it could attempt its 
. utter and universal extennination ; and if it inculcates tlie 
duty of slaves on principles which have no connection with 
the question of the right of masters over them ; I think it 
must be conceded that the precepts of the gospel in no 
manner countenance, but are entirely opposed to, the in- 
stitution of domestic slavery.. 

Before closing this part of the subject, it may be proper 
to consider the question. What is the duty of masters and 
slaves, under a condition of society in which slavery new 
exists ? 

I. As to masters. 

If the system be wrong, as we have endeavored to show, 
if it be at variance with our duty both to God and to man, 
it must be abandoned. If it be asked, When ? I ask again, 
When shall a man begin to cease doing wrong ? Is not the 
answer always. Immediately ? If a man is injuring m, do 
we ever doubt as to the time when he ought to cease? 
There is then no doubt in jespect to the time when we 
ought to cease inflicting injury upon others. 

But it may be said, immediate abolition would be the 
greatest possible injuiy to the slaves themselves. They are 
not competent to self-government. 

This is a question of fact, which it is not within the prov- 
ince of moral philosophy to decide. It very likely may be 

* I have relainr (1 the above para^aph, though 1 confess that the re 
marks of Professor Tajrlor, of the Union Theological Seminary of Vir 
srinia, have led me seriously to doubt whether the distinction to whici< 
it aV.udes is sustained by the New Teslameni. 
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SO. So far as I know, the facts are not sufficiently known 
lo warrant a fiiU opinion on the subject. We will, there- 
fore, suppose it to be the case, and ask. What is the duty 
of masters under these circumstances 1 

1. The situation of tlie slaves, in which tliis obstacle to 
their emancipation consists, is not by their ovm act, but by 
the act of their masters ; and, therefore, the masters art 
bound to remove it. The slaves were brought here with* 
out their own consent, they have been continued in their 
present state of degradation without their own consent, and 
they are not responsible for the consequences. If a man 
have done injustice to hb neiglibor, and have also placed 
impediments in the way of remedying that injustice, he is 
as much under obligation to remove the impediments in the 
way of justice, as he is to do justice. Were it otherwise, 
a man might, by the accumulation of injury, at last render 
the most atrocious injury innocent and nght. 

*2. But It may be said, this cannot be done, unless the 
slave is held in bondage until die object be accomplished. 
This is also a question of fact, on wliich I will not pretend 
to decide. But suppose it to be so, the question returns. 
What then is tlie duty of the master ? I answer, supposing 
such to be the fact, it may be the duty of the master to hold 
the slave ; not, however, on the ground of right over him 
but of obligation to him, and of obligation to him for the 
ini'^ose of accomplishing a particidar and specified good 
An d, of course, he who holds him for any other purpose, holds 
hifn wrongfully, and is guilty of the sin of slavery. In tht^ 
mean while, he is innpcent in just so far is he, in the fear ol 
God. holds the slave, not for the good of the master, but for 
the good of die slave, and with the entire and honest intention 
of accomplishing the object as soon as he can, and of libera- 
ting the slave as soon as the object is accomplished. He 
thus admits the slave to equality of right. He does unto 
another as he would that another should do unto him ; and, 
thus acting, tliough he may inform hold a Tellow- creature 
ui bondage, he is m fact innocent of the crime of violation 
of liberty. This opinion, however, proceeds upon the su^)- 
position that die facts are as above stated. As to the 
fjuestion of fact, I do not feel competent to a decision. 
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II. The duty of slaves is also explicitly made tnown in 
the Bible. They are bound to obedience, fidelity, sub- 
mission, and respect to their masters, not only to the good 
and kind, but also to the unkind and froward ; not, how 
ever, on the ground of duty to man, but on the ground of 
duty to God, This obligation extends to every thing but 
matters of conscience. When a master commands a slave 
to do wrong, tlie slave ought not to obey. The Bible 
does not, as I suppose, authorize resistance to injury ; but it 
commands us to reflise obedience in such a case, and suffer 
the consequences, looking to God alone, to whom ven- 
geance belongeth. Acting upon these principles, the slave 
may attain to the highest grade of virtue, and may exhibit 
a sublimity and purity of moral character, which, in the 
condition of the master, is absolutely unattainable. 

Thus we see that the Christian religion not only forbids 
slavery, but that it also provides the only method in which, 
after it has once been established, it may be abolished, and 
that with entire safety and benefit to both parties. By in- 
stilling the right moral dispositions mto the bosom of the 
master and of the slave, it teaches the one the duty of re- 
ciprocity, and the other the duty of submission ; and thus, 
without tumult, without disorder, without revenge, but, by 
the real moral improvement of both parties, restores both to 
the relation towards each other intended by their Creator. 

Hence, if any one will reflect on these facts, and remem- 
ber the moral law of the Creator, and the terrible sanctions 
by which his laws are sustained, and also the provision 
which in the gospel of reconciliation, He has made for re- 
moving this evil after it has once been established ; he must, 
I think, be convinced of the imperative obligation which 
rests upon him to remove it without the delay of a moment 
The Judge of the whole earth ^ill do justice. He hears 
the cry of the oppressed, and he will, in the end, terribly 
vindicate rights And, on the other hand, let those who 
suffer wrongfiilly, bear their sufferings with patience, com- 
mitting their souls unto him as unto £l faithful Creator. 

Part II. The right of personal liberty may be violated 
Dy Society. 

As the right to use the means of happiness which God 
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has given him in such manner as he will, provided he do 
not violate the corresponding rights of others, is conferred 
upon the individual by his Creator, it is manifest that no 
being but the Creator can rightly restrict it. The individual 
IS just as truly, in this sense, mdependent of society, as he 
IS of individuals. Society is composed of individuals, and 
can have no other rights than the individuals of which it is 
composed, only in just so far as the individual voluntarily, 
and for an equivalent, has conceded to it, in given and lim- 
ited respects, some of the rights of which he was originally 
possessed. Whenever society interferes with these original 
rights, unless in the cases in wliich they have been volun- 
tarily ceded, then the right of personal liberty is \nolated 
Thus, the Declaration of Independence, above quote3, after 
having asserted the universality of the equality of men. 
by virtue of their creation, and that they are endowed by 
their Creator witli certain inalienable rights, among which 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, proceeds to 
state, " that, to secure these rights, governments were insti- 
tuted among men, deriving their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed ;" ^that is, by the concession of the 
individual to society ;) " tnat, when any form of government 
becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people 
to alter or to abolish it, and to institute a new government, 
laying its foundation in such principles, and organizing its 
powers in such form, as to them shall seem most likely to 
effect their safety and happiness." 
, Society may violate the personal rights of the individual. 

1. By depriving him uniustly of his physical liberty, or 
any of Us means of physical happiness. This is done, first, 
whenever any individual is imprisoned or punished, except 
for crime. 

2. Whenever, although he may have been guilty of 
crime, he is imprisoned or punished without a fair and im- 
partial trial ; for, as every man is presumed to be innocent 
until he shall have been proved to be guilty, to imprison or 
molest him without such proof is to imprison or molest him 
while he is innocent. This remark, however, does net 
apply to the detention of prisoners in order to trial. The 
detention in ^his case is not for the purposes of punishment, 

19 
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but simply to prevent escape, and as a necessary means for 
the execution of justice. It is also no injustice ; for it is a 
power over their persons which tlie individuals have, foi 
mutual good, conceded to society. 

3. Inasmuch as every individual has the right to go where 
he pleases, under the limitations above specified, this right 
is violated, not merely by confining him to a particular 
place, but also by forbidding his going to any particular 
place within the limits of the society to which he oelongs, 
or by forbidding him to leave it when and how he pleases 
As his connection with the society to which he belongs is a 
voluntary act, his simple will is an ultimate reason why he 
should leave it ; and the free exercise of this will cannot, 
without injustice, be restrained. 

The great clause in the Magna Charta on this general 
subject, IS in these memorable words : " Let no freeman 
be imprisoned, or disseized, or outlawed, or in any manner 
injured or proceeded against by us, otherwise than by the 
legal judgment of his peers, or by the law of the land." 
And the full enjoyment of diis right is guaranteed to every 
individual in thb country and in Great Britain, by the 
celebrated act of Habeas Corpus: by which, upon a 
proper presentation of the case before a judge, the judge is 
under obligation, if there be cause, to command the person 
who has the custody of' another, to bring him inunediately 
before him ; and is also obliged to set the prisoner at large, 
unless it appear to him that he is deprived of his liberty foi 
a satisfactory reason. 

2. Society may violate the rights of the individual by 
restraining his intellectual liberty. 

I have before stated that a man has the right 40 the use 
of his intellect m such manner as he pleases, provided he 
interfere not with the rights of others. This mcludes, first j 
the right to pursue what studies he pleases ; and, secrndty, 
to publish them when and where he pleases, subject to the 
above limitation. 

1. This right is violated, first, when society, or govern- 
ment, which is its agent, prohitats any course of study or 
investigatbn to which the inclination of the individual may 
determine him. 
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2. When government prohibits him from publishing these 
results, and fix)m attemptmg, by the use of argument, to 
make as many converts to his opinions as he can, in both 
cases within the limits specified. If it be said, that men 
may thus be led into error, the answer is, For this error the 
individuals themselves, and not their neighbor, are respon- 
sible ; and, therefore, the latter has no autliority to interfere. 

These remarks apply to those cases only, in which the 
use of the mdividual's mtellect is without bjuiy to the 
rights of others. They, however, by the terms of the 
case, exclude those modes of intellectual employment, 
which do thus interfere. It is obvious, that a man has 
no more right to restrict, by the use of his intellect, my 
just control over the means of happiness bestowed upon 
me, than by the use of his body, or the use of his property. 
What I have said, therefore, m no manner precludes the 
right of society to restrict the use of the individual's intel- 
lect, in those cases where this violation exists. 
/ But when this violation is supposed to exist, by what 
rule 13 society to be governed, so as, in the exercbe of the 
right of restraint, to avoid infringement of the law of intel- 
lectual liberty ? I am aware that the decision of this ques- 
tion b attended with great difficulties. I shall, however, 
endeavor to suggest such hints as seem to me to throw 
light upon it, in the hope that the attention of some one 
better able to elucidate it, may be tlius more particularly 
attracted to the discussion. 

1. Society is bound to protect those rights of the mdi- 
vidual which he has committed to its charge. Among 
these, for instance, is reputation. As the individual relin- 
quishes the right of protecUng his own reputation, as well 
as his property, society undertakes to protect it for him. 

2. Society has the right to prevent its own destruction 
As, witliout society, individual man would, almost univer 
sally, perish ; so men, by the law of self-preservation, have 
a right to prohibit those modes of using a man's mind, as 
well as those of using his body, by which society would be 
anniliilated. 

3. As society has the right to employ its power to pre 
vent its own dissolutiai, it also has the same right to pr 
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tect itself fifom causeless injur) . A man has no inore ligfai 
to carry on a trade by which his neighbor is annoyed, tteui 
one by which he is poisoned. So, if tlie employment of a 
man's intellect be not of such a character as to be positively 
fetal, yet, if it be positively mischievous, and if such be 
its manifest tendency, society has a right to interfere and 
prohibit it. 

4. It is, however, a general principle, that society is 
not to interfere, while the individual has in himself the 
means of repelling, or of rendering nugatory, the injury. 
Whenever, therefore, although the publication of opinions 
be confessedly miurious, the injury b of such a nature, 
that every individual can protect himself irom it, society 
leaves the mdividual to the use of that power wliich he 
still retains, and which is sufficient to remedy the evil. 

If I mistake not, these principles will enable us to dis- 
tinguish between diose cases m which it is, and those in 
which it is not, the duty of society to interfere with the 
freedom of the human intellect. 

1. Whenever the mdividual possesses within himself the 
means of repelling the injury, society should not mterfere. 
As, for instance, so far as an assertion is false, and false 
simply, as in philosophical or mathematical error, men have, 
in their own understandings and their instinctive perception 
af truth, a safeguard against injury. And, besides this 
when discussion is free, error may be refuted by argument ; 
and in this contest, truth has always, from the constitution 
of things, the advantage. It needs not, therefore, physical 
force to assist it. The confutation of error is also decisive. 
It reduces it absolutely to nothbg. Whereas the forcibk 
prohihition of discussion leaves things precisely as they 
were, and gives to error the additional advantage of the 
presumption, tliat it could not be answered by argument ; 
that is, that it b tlie trutli. 

2. But, suppose the matter made public b also injurious, 
and is either false, or, if true, b of such a nature as directly 
to tend to the destruction of individual or social happiness, 
and the individual has not in himself the power of repelling 
the mjury. Here, the facts being proved, society b bound 
to interfeie, and impose such penalty, and render such 
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rediiess, as shall, if possible, remunerate the injured party , 
or, at least, prevent the repetition of the offence. 
Under this head, several cases occur : 

1. If a man use his intellect for the purpose of destroy*' 
rng his neighbor's reputation, it is the duty of society to 
interfere. There is here a manifest injury, inasmuch as 
reputation is^ a means of happiness, and as much the prop* 
erty of an individual, as his house or lands, or any odier 
result of his industry. He has, besides, no method of 
r-^dress within himself; for he may be lumed by a general 
assertion, which is m its nature incapable of being disproved. 
As if A asserted that B had stolen ; this, if believed, would 
rum B ; but he could not dbprove it, unless he could sum- 
mon all the men with whom, in his whole life, he had 
ever had any pecuniary transactions. Besides, if he could 
do this, he could never convey the facts to all persons to 
whom A had conveyed the scandal. Were such actions 
allowed, every one might be deprived of his reputation, 
one of his most valuable means of happiness. It is the 
duty of society, therefore, in this case, to guard the rights 
of the individual, by granting him redress, and preventing 
the repetition of the injury. 

2. Inasmuch as men are actuated by various passions, 
which are only usefiil ^^hen mdulged within certain re- 
straints, but which, when indulged without these restraints, 
are destructive of individual right, as well as of society 
itself; society has a right to prohibit the use of intellect for 
the purpose of exciting the passions of men beyond those 
limits. As he is guilty who robs another, so is he also 
guilty who incites another to robbery ; and still more, he who 
incites, not one man, but a multitude of men, to robbery. 
Hence, society has a right to prohibit obscene books, ob- 
scene pictures, and every tiling of which the object and 
tendency is to promote lasciviousness. On the same 
ground, it has a right to prohibit incendiary and seditious 
pubUcations, and every thing which would provoke the 
enmity or malice of men against each other. 

The reason of this is, first, injury of this kbd cannot be 
repelled by alignment, for it k not addressed to the reason ; 
and the very mention of the subject excites those imagina* 
19* 
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tions, from which the injury to society arises. As ihe eril 
is susceptible of no other remedy than prohioition, and as 
the welfare of society requires that a remedy be found, 
[Hohibition is the right and the duty of society. 

Another reason, applicable to most publications of this 
sort, is found in the nature of the parental relation. The 
parent, being the guardian of h'ls child's morals, has the 
right of directmg what he shall and what he shall not read 
Hence, all the parents of a community, that is, society at 
large, have a right to forbid such books as shall, in dieii 
opinion, injure the moral character of their children. 

3. Again. Society may be dissolved, not merely by the 
excitation of unlawful passion, but by the removal of moral 
restraint. Every one must see that, if moral distinctions 
were abolished, society could not exist for a moment. « Men 
might be gregarious, but they would cease to be social. 
If any one, therefore, is disposed to use his btellect for 
the purpose of destroying, in the minds of men, the dis- 
tinction between virtue and vice, or any of those funda- 
mental principles on which the existence of society depends, 
society has a right to interfere and prohibit him. 

This right of society is founded, first, upon the right of 
self-preservation ; and, secondly, upon the ground of com- 
mon sense. Society is not bound to make, over and ot^er 
again, an experiment which the whole histoiy of man has 
proved always to end in licentiousness, anarchy, miseiy, 
and universal bloodshed. Nor can any man clalVn a right 
to use his mind in a way which must, if allowed, produce 
unmixed misery and violation of right, wherever its influence 
b exerted. 

Besides, in this, as in the other cases specified, society 
has no means of counteracting the injury by argument ; 
because such appeals are made, not to the reason and the 
conscience, but to the rapacious passions of men ; and, 
also, because those persons who would listen to such sug- 
gestions, would rarely, if ever, be dis}X)sed to read, much 
less to examine and reflect upon, any argument that could 
be offered. 

\, But it may be objected, that a society constituted on 
those principles^ might check the progress of fiee inquiiy, 
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and, under the pretext of injurious tendency limit the 
liberty of fair discussion. 

To this it may be answered, — 

It is no objection to a rule, that it is capable of abuse ; 
for this objection will apply to all laws and to all arrange- 
ments that man has ever devised. In the present imper- 
fect condition of human nature, it is frequently sufficient 
tliat a rule prevents greater evil than it inflicts. 

It is granted that men may suppose a discussion injuri- 
ous when it is not so, and may thus limit, unnecessarily, the 
freedom of inquiry. But let us see in what manner this 
abuse is guarded against. 

The security, in this case, is the trial by jury. When 
twelve men, taken by lot from the whole community, sit m 
judgment} and specially 'when tlie accused has the right 
of excepting, for cause, to as many as he will, he is sure 
of having, at least, an impartial tribunal. These judges 
are themselves under the same law which they adnunister 
to others. As it is not to be supposed that they would 
wish to abridge their own personal liberty, it is not to be 
supposed that they would be willmg to abridge it for the 
sake of interfering with that of their neighbor. The 
question is, therefore, placed in tlie hands of as impartial 
judges as the nature of the case allows. To such a tri- 
bunal, no reasonable man can, on principle, object. To 
their decision, every candid man would, when his duty to 
God did not forbid, readily submit. 

Now, as it must be granted that no man has a right to 
use his intellect to the injur}' of a community, the only 
question in any particular case, is, whether tlie use com- 
plained of is injurious, and injurious in such a sense as to 
require the interference of society. It surely does not 
need aigument to show that the unanimous decision of 
twelve men is more likely to be correct than the decision 
of one man ; and specially that the decision of twelve men, 
who have no personal intercbt in the affair, is more likely to 
be corresU, than that of one man who is liable to all the 
influences of personal vanity, love of distinction, and pecu- 
niary emolument. There surely can be no question 
whether, in a matter on which the dearest 'interests of 
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Others are concerned, a man is to be a judge In his own 
case, or whether as impartial a tribunal as the ingenuity of 
man htis ever devised, shall judge for him. K it be .«aid 
that twelve impartial men are hable to error, and by con- 
sequence to do injustice, it may be answered, How much 
more liable is one, and he a partial man, to err and to do 
injustice ! If, then, a system of trial of this sort, not only 
must prevent more injury than it inflicts, but is free from 
all liability to injury, except such as results from the ac- 
knowledged imperfections of our nature, the fault, if it 
exist, is not in the rule, but in the nature of man, and 
must be endured until the nature of man be altered. 

And I cannot close this discussion without remarking, 
that a most solemn and imperative duty seems to me to 
rest upon judges, legislators, jurors and prosecuting officers, 
m regard to this subject. We hear, at the present day, 
very much about the liberty of the press, the freedom of 
inquiry, and the freedom of the human intellect. All these 
are precious blessings — ^by far too precious to be lost. But 
it is to be remembered, that no liberty can exist without 
restraint ; and the remark is as true of intellectual as of 
physical liberty. As there could be no physical liberty, if 
evenr one, both bad and good, did what he would, so there 
would soon be no liberty, either physical or intellectual, if 
every man were allowed to publish what he would. The man 
who publbhes what will inflame the licentious passions, or 
subvert the moral principles of others, is underminbg tlie 
foundations of the social fabric ; and it is kindness neitlier 
to him nor to society, quietly to look on until both he and 
we are crushed beneath the ruins. The danger to liberty 
is preeminently greater, at the present day, from the licen- 
tiousness than from the restriction of the press. It there- 
fore becomes all civil and judicial officers to act as the 
guardians of society ; and, unawed by popular clamor, and 
unseduced by popular favor, resolutely to defend the people 
against their worst enemies. Whatever may be the form 
of a government, it cannot long continue free, after it has 
refused to acknowledge the distinction between the liberty 
and tlie licentiousness of the press. And, much as we 
mav execrate a profligate writer, let us remember that the 
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3ivil ofBcer who, from pusillanimity, refuses to exercise the 
power placed in his hands to restrain abuse, deserves, at 
least, an equal share of our execratioft. 

Thirdly. The right of religious liberty may be vio- 
lated oy society. 

We have before said, that every individual has the right 
to pursue his own happiness, by worshipping his Creator in 
any way that he pleases, provided he do not interfere with 
the rights of his neighbor. 

This includes the following things : He is at liberty to 
worship God in any form tliat he deems most acceptable 
to Him, to worship individually or socially, and to promote 
that form of worship which he considers acceptable to 
God, by the promulgation of such sentiments as he be- 
lieves to be tnie, provided he leave the rights of his 
neighbors unmolested ; and of this liberty he is not to be 
restricted, unless such molestation be made manifest to a 
jury of his peers. 

As a man is at hberty to worship God individually or in 
societies collected for that purpose, if his object can be 
secured, in his own opinion, by die enjoyment of any of 
the facilities for association granted to other men for inno- 
cent purposes, he is entitled to them just as other men are. 
The general principle applicable to the case, I suppose to 
be this : A man, in consequence of being religious, that is, 
of worshipping God, acquires no human right w^hatever ; 
for it is, so far as his fellow-men's rights are concerned, 
the same thing, whetlier he worship God or not. And, on 
the other hand, in consequence of being religious, he loses 
no right, and for the same reason. And, therefore, as men 
are entitled to all innocent facilities which they need for 
prosecuting an innocent object, a religious man has the 
same right to these facilities for promoting his object ; and 
i is the business of no one to inquire whether tliis be reli- 
gious, scientific, mechanical, or any otlier, so long as it is 
merely innocent. 

Now this right is violated by society, — 

1. By forbidding the exercise of all religion; as in the 
case of the French Revolution. 

2. By forbidding or enforcing the exercise of any ibrra 
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of rebgion. In so far as an act is religious, society has nc 
riglit of control over it. If it interfere with the rights of 
others, this puts it within the control of society, and this 
alone, and solely for this reason. The power of society is, 
therefore, in this case, exercised simply on the grount! of 
injury perpetrated and proved, and not on account of tlie 
truth or falseness, the goodness or badness, of the religion 
m the sight of the Creator. 

3. By mflicting disabilities upon men, or depriinng tlicm 
of any of their rights as men, because they are or are not 
reli^ous. This violation occurs in all cases in which society 
mterferes to deny to religious men the same privileges for 
promoting their happiness by way of religion, as they enjoy 
for promotmg their happiness in any other mnocent way. 
Such is the case when religious societies are denied the 
right of mcorporation, with all its attendant privileges, for 
the purposes of religious worahip, and the promotion of their 
religious opinions. Unless it can be shown that the enjoy- 
ment of such privileges interferes with the rights of others, 
the denial of them is a violation of religious liberty. De- 
priving clergymen of the elective franchise, is a violation of 
a similar character. 

4. By placing the professors of any peculiar form of 
religion under any disabilities; as, for instance, rendering 
them ineligible to office, or in any manner making a dis* 
tinction between them and any other professors of religion, 
or any other men. As society has no right to inflict dis- 
abilities upon men, on the ground of their worshipping God 
in ^enerm, by consequence, it has no right to mflict dis- 
abihties on the ground of worshippbg God in any manner 
in particular. If the whole subject is without the control 
of society, a part of it is also without its control. Different 
modes of worship may be more or less acceptable to 
God ; but this gives to no man a right to interfere with 
those means of happmess, which God has conferred upon 
any other man. 

The question may arise here, whether society has a right 
to provide by law for the support of religious instruction 
I answer. If the existence of religious instruction be neces- 
saiy to the existence of society, and if there be no other 
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mode of providing for its support, but by legislative enact- 
ment^ then, I do not see any more violation of principle m 
such (jnactment, than in that for the suppOTt of common 
schools ; provided that no one were obliged to attend unless 
he chose, and that every one were allowed to pay for that 
form of worship which he preferred. There are other ob- 
jections, however, to such a course, aside from that arising 
fiom the supposed violation of civil liberty. 

1. It cannot be shown that religious teachers cannot be 
supported without legislative aid. The facts teach a differ* 
ent result. 

2. The religion of Christ has always exerted its greatest 
power when, entirely unsupported, it has been left to exert 
Its own peculiar effect upon the consciences of men. 

3. The support of religion by law is at variance with the 
genius of the gospeL TTie gospel supposes every man to 
be purely voluntary in his service of God, in his choice of 
the mode of worship of his reUgious teachers, and of the 
compensation which he will make to them for their ser- 
vices. Now, all this is reversed m the supposition of a 
ministry supported by civil power. We therefore conclude 
that, although such support might be provided without in- 
terference with civil liberty, it could not be done witliout 
violation of the spirit of the gospel. That is, though the 
state might be desirous of affording aid to the church, the 
church is bound, on principle, resolutely and steadfastly to 
protest against in any manner receiving it. 

4. And I thmk that the facts will show that this view of 
the subject is correct. The clergy, as a profession, are 
better remunerated by voluntary support than by legal 
enactment. When the people arrange the matter of com- 
pensation with their clergymen themselves, there are no 
rich and overgrown benefices, but there are also but few 
miserably poor curacies. The minister, if he deserve il, 
generally hves as well as his people. If it be said that high 
talent should be rewarded by elevated rank m this profession, 
as in any other, I answer, that such seems to me not to be 
the genius of the gospel. The gospel presents no induce- 
ments of worldly rank oi of official dignity, and it scorns to 
hold out such motives to the reUgious teacher. I answet 
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again, official rank and luxunous splendor, instead of addmg 
to, take from, the real influence of a teacher of religion. 
They tend to destroy tliat moral hardihood which is neces- 
sary to the success of him, whose object it is -to render men 
better ; and, while they sunx>und liim with all the insignia 
of power, enervate that very spirit on which moral power 
essentially depends. And, besides, a religion supported by 
the government, must soon become the tool of the govern- 
ment ; or, at least, must be involved and implicated in every 
change which the government may undergo. How utterly 
at variance this must be vAiti the principles of Him who 
declared, "My kingdom is not o( tms world," suiely need 
not be illustrated. 



CHAPTER SECOND. 

JUSTICE IN RESPECT TO PROPERTY* 
SECTION I. 

THE RIGHT OF PROPERTY. 

I. Definition of the right of property. 

Tlie abstract right of property is the right to use some- 
thing in such manner as I choose. 

But, masmuch as this right of use is common to all men, 
and as one may choose to use his property in such a way 
as to deprive his neighbor of this or of some other right, the 
right to use as I choose is limited by the restriction, that I 
do not interfere with the rights of my neighbor. The right 
of property, therefore, when thus restricted, is the right to 
use something as I choose, provided I do not so use it as to 
interfere with the rights of my neighbor. 

Thus, we see that, fix)m the very nature of tlie case, the 
right of property is exclusive ; that is to say, if I have a 
right to any thing, this right excludes every one else fix)m 
any right over that thmg ; and it imposes upon every one 
else the obligation to leave me unmolested in the use of it, 
wthin those limits to which my right extends. 

II. On what the right of property is founded. 

The right of property is founded on the will of God, sa 
made known to us by natural conscience, by general consc 
quencesy and by revelation. 

Every thing which we behold b essentially the propertjr 
of the Creator ; and he has a right to confer the use of it 
upon whomsoever, and under what restrictions soever, he 
pleases. We may know in what relations he wills us to 
stand to'^ards the things around us by the principles which 
20 
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be has implanted within us, and by die result produced in 

individuals and communities by the different courses of 

conduct of which men aie capable. 

Now God signifies to us his will on thb subject, — 
First, By the decisions of natural conscience. This 

is known fiom several circumstances. 

1. All men, as soon as they begin to think, even in early 
youth and infancy, perceive tlib relation. They imme- 
diately appropriate certain things to themselves ; they feel 
injured, if their control over those things is violated, and 
they are conscious of guilt, if they violate tliis right in 
respect to others. 

2. The relation of property b expressed by the posses 
sive pronouns. These are found m all languages. So 
universally is this idea diffiised over the whole mass of 
human action and human feeling, that it would be scarcel} 
possible for two human beings to converse for even a few 
minutes on any subject, or in any language, without the 
firequent use of the words which designate the relation of 



3. Not only do men feel the importance of sustaining 
each other in the exercise of the right of property, bui 
they manifestly feel that he who violates it has done wrong , 
that is, has violated obligation, and hence deserves pun- 
ishment, on the ground, not simply of the conseqiiences of 
the act, but of the guiltiness of the actor. Thus, if a man 
steal, other men are not satisfied when he has merely made 
restitution, although this may perfectly make up the loss 
to the injured party. It is always considered that some- 
thing more is due, either fix)m God or fiom man, as a pmir 
ishment for the crime. Hence, the Jewish law enjoined 
tenfold restitution in cases of theft, and modem law mflicts 
fines, imprisonment, and corporal punishment, for the same 
offence. 

Secmidly, That God wills the possession of property, is 
evident fix>m the general consequences which result fi:om 
the existence of this relation. 

The existence and progress of society, nay, the very 
existence of our race^ depends upon the acknowledgment 
of this right. 
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Were not every individual entitled to the results of his 
labor, and to the exclusive enjoyment of the benefits of 
these results, — 

1. No one would labor any more than was suffici^ant for 
his own individual subsistence, because he would have no 
more right than any other person to the value which he 
had created. 

2. Hence, there would be no accumulation ; of course, 
no capital, no tools^ no provision for the future, no houses, 
and no agriculture. Each man, alone, would be obliged 
to contend, at the same time, with the elements, with wild 
beasts, and also with his rapacious 'fellow-men. The human 
race, under such circumstances, could not long exist. 

3. Under such circumstances, the race of man must 
speedily perish, or its existence be prolonged, even in 
favorable climates, under every accumulation of wretched- 
ness. Progress would be out of the question ; and the 
only change which could take place, would be tlmt arising 
fix>m the pressure of heavier and heavier penury, as the spon- 
taneous productions of the earth became rarer, from im- 
provident consumption, without any correspondent labor for 
reproduction. 

4. It needs only to be remarked, in addition, tliat jusl 
in proportion as the right of property is held inviolate, just 
in that proportion civilization advances, and the uomtorts 
and conveniences of life multiply. Hence it is, that, in 
free and well ordered governments, and specially during 
peace, property accumulates, all the ordei-s of society enjoy 
the blessings of competence, the arts flourish, science ad- 
vances, and men begin to fonn some conception of the 
happiness of which the present system is capable. And, 
on the contrary, under despotism, when law spreads its 
protection over neither house, land, estate, nor life, and 
specially during civil wars, industiy ceases, capital stag- 
nates, the arts decline, the people starve, population dimin- 
ishes, and men rapidly tend to a state of barbarism. 

Thirdly. The Holy Scriptures treat of the nght of prop- 
crt)r as a thing acknowledged, and direct tiieir precepst 
against every act by which it is violated, and also against 
the tempers of mind from which such violation proceeds. 
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The doctrine of revelation is so clearly set forth on tha 
subject, that I need not delay for the sake of dwellmg 
upon it. It will be sufficient to refer to the prohibitions in 
the decalogue against stealing and coveting, and to the 
various precepts in tlie New Testament respecting our 
duty in regard to our neighbor's possessions. 
I proceed, in the next place, to consider, — 
III. The modes in which tlie right of property may b6 
acquired. These may be divided into two classes: firsti 
direct ; second, indirect. 
First. Direct. 

1. By the immediate gift of God. 

When God has givsn me a desire for any object, and 
has spread this object before me, a^d there is no rational 
creature to contest my claim, I may take that object, and 
use it as I will, subject only to th: limitation of those obli- 
gations to Him, and to my fellow-creatures, which have 
been before specified. On this principle is founded my 
ri^ht to enter upon wild and unappropriated lands, to hunt 
wUd game, to pluck wild fruit, to take fish, or anjr thing of 
this sort. This right is sufficient to exclude the nght of.any 
subsequent claimant ; for, if it has been given to me, tliat 
act of gift is valid, until it can be shown by another that 
it has been annulled. A grant of this sort, however, ap- 
plies only to an individual so long as he continues the loam 
tenem, and no longer. He has no right to enter upon unap- 

|)ropriated land, and leave it, and then claim it afterward 
)y virtue of hb first possession. Were it otherwise, any 
mdividual might acquire a title to a whole continent, and 
exclude fiom it all the rest of his species. 

2. By the labor of our hand^s. 

Whatever value 1 have created by my own labor, or by 
the innocent use of the other means of happiness whicl? 
God has given me, is mine. This is evident from the prin- 
ciple' Tilready so frequently referred to ; namely, that 1 
liave a right to use, for my own happiness, whatever God 
has given me, provided I use it not to the injury of another. 
Thus, if I catch a deer, or raise an ear of corn upon land 
otherwise unappropriated, that deer, or that com, is mine. 
Nc reason can possibly be conceived, why any otlier being 
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should raise a claim to them, which could extinguish, or 
even mterfere with mme. 

This, however, is not meant to assert, that a man has a 
nght to any thing more than to the residts of his labor. 
He has no right, of course, to tlie results of the labor of 
another. If, by my labor, 1 build a mill, and employ a 
man to take the charge of it, it does not follow tliat he has 
a right to all the profits of tlie mill. If I, by my labor 
and firugality, earn money to purchase a farm, and hire a 
laborer to work upon it, it does not follow tliat he has a 
right to all the produce of the farm. The profit is, in this 
case, to be divided between us. He has a right to the 
share which fairly belongs to his labor, and I have a right 
to the share that belongs to me, as the proprietor and pos- 
sessor of that which is the result of my antecedent labor. 
It would be as unjust for him to have the whole profit, as 
for me to have the whole of it. It b fairly a case of part- 
nership, in which each party receives his share ot the 
result, upon conditions previously and voluntarily agreed 
upon. This is the general principle of wages. 

Secondly. The right of property may be acquired in- 
directly. 

1. By ej change. 

Inasmuch as I have an exclusive right to appropriate.^ 
innocently, the possessions which I have acquired, by the 
means stated above, and, inasmuch as every other man has 
the same right, we may, if we choose, voluntarily exchange 
our right to particular things with each other. li I culti- 
vate wheat, and my neighbor cultivates com, and we, both 
of us, have more of our respective production than we 
wish to use for ourselves, we may, on such terms as we 
can agree upon, exchange the one for tlie other. Property 
held in this manner b held rightfully. This exchange b 
of two kinds : first, barter, where the exchange on both 
sides, consists of commodities ; and, second^ bargain and 
sale, where one of the parties gives, and the other receives^ 
money for hb property. 

^. By gift. 

As I may thus rightfully part witli, and another party 
rightfullv receive, my property, for an equivalent rendered 
20* 
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SO I may, if I choose, part witli it without an equiva ent ; 
that is, merely to gratify my feelings of benevolence, oi 
affection, or gratitude. Here, I voluntarily confer upor 
another the nght of ownership, and he may rightfully 
receive and occupy it. 

3. By win. 

As I have the right to dispose of my property as I 
please, during my life-tnne, and may exchange it or give it 
as I will, at any time previous to my decease, so I may 
give it to another, on the condition that he shall not enter 
into possession until after my death. Property acquired in 
this manner is held rightfully. 

4. By inheritance. 

Inasmuch as persons frequently die without making a 
will, society, upon general principles, presumes upon the 
manner in which the deceased would have distributed lib 
property, had he made a will. Thus, it is supposed that he 
would distribute his wealth among his widow and children ; 
or, in failure of these, among his blood relations ; and in 
proportions corresponding to their degree of consangubity. 
Property may be rightfully acquired in this manner. 

5. By possession. 

In many cases, although a man have no moral right to 
property, yet he may have a right to exclude others from 
it ; and otliers are under obligation to leave him unmolested 
in the use of it. Thus, a man has by fraud obtained pos- 
session of a farm, and the rightful owners have all died : 
now, although the present holder has no just title to the 
property, yet, if it were to be taken from him and held by 
another, the second would have no better title than the 
fct ; and a third person would have the same right to dis- 
possess the second, and in turn be himself dispossessed, and 
so on for ever ; that is, there would be endless controvei-sy, 
without any nearer approximation to justice ; and hence, it 
is better tliat the case be left as it was in the first instance ; 
that is, in general, possession gives a right, so far as man is 
concerned, to unmolested enjoyment, unless some one else 
can establish a better title. 

6. And hence, in general, I believe it will hold, tliat 
wliile merely the laws of society do not give a man any 
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nwrd ftght to property, yet, when these laws ha^e once 
asfsigned it to him, this simple fact imposes a moral obliga- 
iion upon all other men to leave him in the undisturbed 
possession of it. I have no more right to set fire to die 
house of a man, who has defrauded an orphan to obtam it, 
tlian I have to set fire to the liouse of any other man. 

To sum up what has been said, — property may be 
originaUij acquired either by the gift of God, or by our own 
labor : it may be syhseqamlly acquired either by exchange, 
or by gift during life, or by will ; but, in these cases of 
transfer of ownership, the free consent of the original owner 
is necessary to render the transfer morally right ; and, lastly, 
where the individual has not acquired property justly, yet 
mere possession, though it alters not his moral right to pos- 
session, yet it is a sufficient bar to molestation, unless some 
other claimant can prefer a better title. These, I think, 
comprehend the most important modes by which the right 
of property can be acquired. \ 

That principles somewhat analogous to these are in 
accordance with the laws of God is, I think, evident from 
observation of the history of man. The more rigidly these 
principles have been carried into active operation, the 
greater amount of happiness has been secured to the indi- 
vidual, and the more rapidly do nations advance in civiliza- 
tion, and the more successfully do they carry into effect 
every means of mental and moral cultivation. The first 
steps that were taken in the recovery of Europe from the 
misery of the dark ages, consisted in defining and estab- 
lishing the right of property upon the basis of equitaole 
and universal law. Until something of this sort is done, 
no nation can emerge from a state of barbarism.* 

And hence we see the importance of an able, learned, 
upright, and independent judiciaiy, and the necessity to 
national prosperity of carrying the decisions of law into 
universal and impartial effect. It not unfi-equently happt^ns 
that, for the purposes of party, the minds of tlie people are 
inflamed against the tribunals whose duty it is to administer 
justice ; or else, on the other hand, for the same purpose, a 

• Robertson's Preliminary Dissertation to the Hi.-tory of Charles V. 
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flagrant violation of justice by a jiopular favorite is looked 
upon as harmless Let it be remembered, that society must 
be dissolved, unless the supremacy of the law be maintained: 
" The voice of the law " will cease to be " the harmony oi 
the world," unless " all things," both high and low, " do hei 
reverence." How often has even-handed justice commend- 
ed die chalice to the lips of the demagogue ; and he has 
been the first to drink of that cup which he supposed him* 
self to be mingling for othei-s ! 



SECTION II. 

MODES IN WHICH THE RIGHT OF PROPERTY MAY BE VIOLATED 
BY THE INDIVIDUAL. 

I have already remarked, that the right of property, so 
far as it extends, is exclusive both of the individual and of 
society. This is true in respect to both parties. Thus, 
whatever I own, I own exclusively botli of society and ol 
individuals ; and whatever either individuals or society own. 
they own exclusively of me. Hence, tlie right of property 
is equally violated by taking viciously either public or pri- 
vate property ; and it k equally violated by taking viciousiy, 
whetlier the aggressor be the public or an individual. And, 
moreover, it is exclusive to the JvU amount of what is 
owned. It is, tlierefore, as truly a violation of tlie right of 
property, to take a little as to take much ; to purloin a book 
or a penknife as to steal money ; to steal fruit as to steal a 
horse ; to defraud the revenue as to rob my neighbor ; to 
overcharge the public as to overcharge my brother; to 
cheat the post-office as to cheat my friend. 

It has already been observed, that a right to the property 
of another can be acquired only by his own voluntary 
choice. This follows, immediately from the definition of 
the right of property. But, in order to render this choice 
of right available, it must be mfluenced by no motives pre- 
sented '^Tongfully by the receiver Thus^ if I demand a 
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man'i purse on the alternative that I will shoot him if he 
Heny me, he may sixrender it rather than be shot ; but I 
have no right to present such an alternative, and tlie con-^ 
^nnt of the owner rendei-s it no less a violation of the right 
of property. ' If I inflame a man's vanity in order to induce 
him to buy of me a coach which he does not want, the 
transaction is dishonest ; because I have gained his will by 
motive which I had no right to use. So, if I represent an 
article in exchange to be different from what it is, I present 
a false motive, and gain his consent by a he. And. thus, in 
general, as I have said, a transfer of property is morally 
wrong, where the consent of the owner is obtained by means 
of a vicious act on the part of the receiver. 
The right of property may be violated, — 

1. By taking property vnthoui the knowledge of the 
owner, or theft. It is here to be remembered, that the con- 
sent of tlie owner is necessary to any transfer of property. 
We do not vary the nature of the act by persuading our- 
selves that the owner will not care about it, or that he 
would have no objection, or that he will not know it, or tliat 
it will never injure him to lose it. All this may or may not 
be ; but none of it varies tlie moral character of the transac- 
tion. The simple question is, Has the oumer consented to 
t/ie transfer 7 If he have not, so long as thb circumstance, 
essential to a righteous transfer, is wantmg, whatever other 
circumstances exist, it matters not, — tlie taking of another's 
property is theft. 

2. By taking the property of another, by coiuent viC' 
leiitly obtained. 

Such is the case in highway robbery. Here, we wick- 
edly obtain eontrol over a man's life, and then offer him 
the alternative of death, or delivery of his property. Inas- 
much as the consent is no more voluntary than if we tied 
his hands, and took the money out of his pocket, the viola- 
ti6n of property is as great. And, besides this, we assume 
the power of life and death over an individual, over whom 
we have no just right whatever. In tliis case, in fact, we 
assume the unlimited control over the life and possessions 
of another, and, on pain of death, oblige him to surrender 
bis propertj to our will. As, in this case, there is a double 
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and aggravated violation 3f right, it is, in all countries, con 
sidercd deserving of condign punisiinient, and is generalU 
i-endered a capital offence. 

3. By consent frauduhnily obtained, or cheating. 

This may be of two kinds : 

1. Where no equivalent is offered, as when a beggai 
obtains money on (alse pretences. 

2. Whei'e the equivalent is different from what it pur* 
forts to he ; or wliei-e the consent is obtained by an im- 
moral act on the pait of him who obtains it. As this in- 
cludes by far the greatest number of violations of the law 
of property, it will occupy the remainder of this section, 
and will require to be treated of somewhat at length. 

We shall divide it into two parts : — 1. Where the erndv* 
alent is material; 2. W/iere the equivalent is immatertal, 

I. Where the equivalent is material. This is of 
two kinds: — 1. Where the transfer is perpetual ; 2. Where 
the transfer is temporary. 

First. Where the transfer of property on both sides is 
perpetual. This includes the law of buyer and seller. 

The principal laws of buyer and seller will be seen from 
a considemtion of the relation in which tliey stand to each 
other. The seller, or merchant, is supposed to devote his 
time and capital to tlie business of supplying his neiglibors 
with articles of use. For his time, risk, interest of money, 
and skill, he is entitled to an advance on his goods ; and 
the buyer is under a correspondent obligation to allow iliat 
advance, except in the case of a change in the market 
price, to be noticed subsequently. 

Hence, 1. The seller is under obligation to furnish goods 
of the same quality as that ordinarily furnished at tlie same 
prices. He is paid for his skill in purchasing, and of coui-se 
he ought to possess that skill, or to suffer the consequences. 
If he furnish goods of this quality, and they are, so far as 
his knowledge extends, free from any defect, he is under 
obligation to do nothing more than to offer them. He is 
under no obligations to explain their adaptation, and direct 
the judgment of the buyer, unless by the law of benevo- 
lence. Having iumished goods to the best of his skill, and 
of the ordbaiy quality, his responsibility ceases, and it is 
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the business of the buyer to decide whether the article is 
adapted to his wants. If, however, the seller have pur- 
chased a bad article, and have been deceived, he has no 
right to sell it at the regular price, on the ground that he 
gave as much for it as for what should have been good. 
The error of judgment was Am, and in his own profession ; 
and he must bear the loss by selling the article for what it 
IS worth. That this is the rule, is evident Cnom the con 
trary case. If he had, by superior skill, purchased an 
article at much less than its value, he would consider h'm- 
self entitled to the advantage, and justly. Where he is 
entitled, however, to the benefit of his skill, he must, under 
correspondent circumstances, suffer from the want of it. 
rfence we say, that a seller is under obligation to fiimish 
goods at the market price, and of the market quality, but is 
under no obligation to assist die judgment of the buyer, 
unless the article for sale is defective, and then he is under 
obligation to reveal it. 

The only exception to this rule is, when, Cnom the con- 
ditions of the sale, it is known that no guaranty is offered ; 
as when a horse is sold at auction, without any recommen- 
dation. Here^ every man knows that he buys at his own 
risk, and bids accorflingly. 

2. Every one who makes it his business to sell, is not 
only bound to sell, but is also at liberty to sell, at the mar- 
ket price. That he is botmd to sell thus^ is evident from 
the fact that he takes every means to persuade the public 
that he sells thus ; he would consider it a slander were any 
one to assert the contrary ; and, were tlie contiary to be 
believed, his custom would soon be mined. Where a belief 
is so widely circulated, and so earnestly inculcated by tho 
seller, he is manifestly under obligation to fulfil an expecta- 
tion which he has been so anxious to create. 

He k also at liberty to sell at the market price ; diat is, 
as he is obliged to sell without remuneration, or even with 
loss, if the article fall in price while in his possession, so he 
Is at libeity to sell it at above a fair remuneration, if the 
price of the article advances. As he must suffer in case of 
the fall of merchandise, he is entitled to the correspondent 
gain, if merchandise rises ; and thu*; his chance on both 
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sides is equalized. Besides, by allowing the price of an 
article to nse with its scarcity, the rise itself is in the end 
checked ; since, by attracting an unusual amount of prod- 
ucts to the place of scarcity, the price is speedily reduced 
again to the ordinary and natural equilibrium of supply and 
demand. 

It should, however, be remarked, that this rule applies 
mainly to tliose, whose occupation it b to traffic in the 
article bought and sold. A dealer m chma-ware is bound 
to sell china-ware at the market price ; but if a man insist 
upon buying his coat, he is under no such obligation, foi 
tlib is not his business. Should he put himself to inconve- 
nience by selling his apparel to gratify the whim of his 
neighbor, he may, if he will, charge an extra price for this 
inconvenience. The rule applies in any other similar case 
It would, however, become an honest man fairly to state 
tliat he did not sell at the market price, but that he charged 
what he chose, as a remuneration for his trouble. 

3. While the seller is under no obligation to set forth 
the quality of liis merchandise, yet he is at liberty to do 
so, confining himself to truth. He has, however, no right 
to influence the will of the buyer, by any motives aside fi^m 
those derived fix)m the real value of the article in question. 

Thus, he has no right to appeal to the fears, or hopes, 
or avarice, of tlie buyer. This rule is violated, when, b 
dealings on the exchange, false information is circulated, 
for the purpose of raising or depressing the price of stocks. 
It is violated by speculators, who monopolize an article to 
create an aitificial scarcity, and thus raise the price, while 
the supply b abundant. The case is the same, when a 
salesman looks upon a stranger who enters his store, and 
deliberately calculates how he shall best influence, and 
excite, and mislead his mind, so as to sell the greatest 
amount of goods at tlie most exorbitant profit. And, in 
general, any attempt to influence the mind of the purchaser, 
by motives aside from those derived fit)m the true character 
of the article for sale, are always doubtful, and generally 
vicious. 

It is m vain to reply to this, that if this were not done, 
men could not support their families. We are not mquir- 
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ing about the support of families, but about a question of 
right. And it is obvious that, were this plea allowed, it 
would put an end to all questions of morals ; for there 
never wa^ an iniquity so infamous as not to find multitudes 
who were ready to justify it on this plea. But we alto- 
gether deny the validity of the plea. Were men to qualiiy 
themselves properly for their business, and to acquire and 
exert a suitable skill in the management of it, that skill 
being beneficially exerted for the community at large, men 
would find it for their interest to employ it. He who un- 
deretood his own profession well, and industriously and 
hone«?tly put his talents into requisition, never stood in need 
of chicanery, in order to support either himself or his family. 

These remarks have been made with respect to the 
selkr. But it is manifest that they are just as applicable 
to the buyer. Both parties are under equally imperative 
and correspondent obligations. If the seller be bound to 
furnish an article of ordinary quality, and to sell it at the 
market price, that is, if he be obliged to exert his skill for 
the benefit of the buyer, and to charge for that skill and 
capital no more than a fair remuneratfon, then the buyer is 
under the same obligation freely and willingly to pay that 
remuneration. It is disgracefiil to him, to wish the seller to 
labor for him for nothing, or for less than a fair compensa- 
tion. ] f the seller has no right by extraneous considerations 
to influence the motives of the buyer, the buyer has no 
right, by any such considerations, to influence fhe motives 
of the seller. The buyer is guilty of firaud, if he underrate 
the seller's goods, or by any of the artifices of trafiic in- 
duces him to sell at less than a fair rate of profit. " 'Tis 
naught, 'tis naught, saith the buyer ; but when he goeth his 
way, then he boasteth." Such conduct is as dishonest and 
dishonorable now, as it was in the days of Solomon. 

It has also been observed above, that when the seller 
knows of any defect in his product, he is bound to declare 
it. The same rule, of course, applies to the buyer. If ho 
know that the value of the article has risen, without the 
possibility of the owner's knowledge, he is bound to inform 
nira of this change in its value. The sale is, otherwise, 
fraudulent. Hence, all purchases and sales afifected m 
21 
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consequence of secret information, procured in advance of 
our neighbor, are dishonest. If proper^ rise in value by^ 
the providence of Grod, while in my neignbor's possession, 
tliat rise of value is as much his, as the property itself; and 
I may as honestly deprive hun of the one, without aii 
equivalent, as of the other. 

The ordinary pleas, by which men excuse themselves for 
violation of the moral law of property, are weak and wicked, 
rhus, when men sell articles of a different quaUty from 
that which their name imports — as when wines or liquors 
are diluted or compounded ; when the or^nary weight or 
measure is curtailed ; or where employers defiraud ignorant 
persons of their wages, as I am told is sometimes the case 
with those who employ certain classes of laborers — it is 
common to hear it remarked, '^ The competition is so great, 
that we could sell nothing, unless we adopted these methods f 
or else, ^' The practice is universal, and if we did not do 
thus, other persons would, and so the evil would not be 
diminished." To all this, it is sufficient to reply: The 
law of God is explicit on this subject. '^ Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself;" and God allows of no excuses for 
the violation of his ccxnmands ; " He hath shewed it unto 
them; therefore they are without excuse." These pleas 
are either true or false. If false, they ought to be aban- 
doned. If true, then the traffic itself must be given up ; foi 
no man has any right to be engaged in any pursuit, in vio* 
lation of the laws of God. 

A bargain is concludedy when both parties have simijied 
to each other y their will to make the transfer ; that is, that 
each chooses to part with his own property, and to receive 
the property of the other m exchange. Henceforth, all the 
lisk of loss, and all the chances of gain, are, of course, 
mutually transferred; although the articles themselves 
remain precisely as they were before. If a merchant buy 
a cargo of tea ; after the sale, no matter where the tea is, 
the chances of loss or gain are his, and they are as much 
his in one place as in another. 

So, if the article, after the sale, have become injured, 
before I take actual possession of it, I bear the loss ; txr 
cause, tlie right of ownership being vested in me, I could 
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•have removed it if I chose, and no one had a right, without 
my: direction, to remove it. 

- The only excieptibn^to'this, exists in the case where, by 
.custom or contract^ the obligation to deliver, is one of the 
conditions of the sale. ' Here- the seller, of course, charges 
more for assuming the responsibility to deliver, and he is to 
Dear the risk, for which he is fairly paid. It is frequently 
a question, When is the act of ' delivery completed ? This 
must be settled by precedent ; and can rarely be known in 
any country, until a decision is had in the courts of law. 
As soon as' such a case is "adjudicated, the respective 
parties govern themselv^ accordingly. 

/f Secondly, when the transfer of property is temporary 
V In this case, the borrower pays a stipulated equivalent for 
the use of it. 

c That he should do so . is manifestiy just, because tho 
property in the haiids of the owner is capable of producing 
an increase, arid the owner, if he held it, would derive the 
benefit of that mcrease. If he part with this benefit for 
the advanta:ge of another,' it is just that the other should 
allow him iai fair remuneration. If the borrower could not, 
after paying this remuneration, grow richer than he would 
be without the use of his neighbor's capital, he would not 
borrow. But, inasmuch' as* he, by the use of it, can be 
benefited, after paying for the use, no reason can be con- 
ceived why he should not pay for it. 

The remuneration paid for the use of capital, in the form 
of money, is colled interest ; when m the foim of land or 
hou^s, it is called rent. 

The principles on which the rate of this remuneration is 
justly fixed^ are these: The borrower pays, first, for the 
use ; and, secondly, for the risk. 

1 . For the use. : 
, Capital is more useful, that is, it is capable of producing 
fv grieater remuneration at some times than at others 
Thus,: a flour-mill, in some seasons, is more productive than 
in oUiers.' -Land, in some places, is capable of yielding a 
greater harvest than iii others. Aiid thus, at different times, 
3ie. same property may be capable of bringing m a very 
dilTererit income And, in general, where the amount ol 
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capital to be loaned is great, and the number of those who 
want to bonow, small, the interest will be low ; and wnere 
the number of borrowers is great, and the amount of oapi* 
tal small, the rate of mteiiest will be high. The reasons 
of all this are too obvious to need illustration. 

2. Far the risk. 

When an owner parts with his property, it is put under 
the control of the bonower, and passes, of course, beyond 
the control of the owner. Here, there arises a risk over 
wliich he has no control. It vaiies with the character of 
the borrower for prudence and skill, and with the kind of 
busmess m which he is engaged^ Property m ships is 
exposed to greater lisk than property in land. A man 
wcMild consider the chance of having his property returned 
much better, if employed in the builSng of dwellmg-houses, 
than in the manufacture of gun-powder. Now, as all these 
circumstances of risk may enter more or less mto every loan^ 
It is evident that they must, injustice, vary the rate at 
which a loan may be procured. 

Hence, I think that the raie of interest, of every sort» 
being liable to so many circumstances of variation, should 
not, m any case, be &ced by law ; but should be left, in 
all cases, to the cliscretion of me parties concerned. 

This remark applies as well to loans of money as to loans 
of other property, because the reasons apply just as much 
to these as to any other. If it be said, men may charge 
exorbitant mterest, I reply, so they mav charge exorbitant 
rent for houses, and exorbitant hire tor horses. And, I 
ask, how is this evil of exorbitant charge? in other cases 
remedied ? The answer is plain. We allow a perfectly 
free competition, and then the man who will not loan his 
property, unless at an exorbitant price, is underbidden, 
and his own rapacity defeats and punishes itself. 

And, on the contrary, by fixing a legal rate of interest, 
we throw the whole community into the power of those 
who are willing to violate the law. For, as soon as the 
actual value of money is more dian the legal value, those 
who caisider themselves under obligation to obey the laws 
of the land, will not loan; for they can employ their 
property to better advantage. Hence, if all were obedient 
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to the law, as soon as property arrived at this point o! 
value, loans would instantly and universally cease. But 
as songie persons are willing to evade the law, they will loan 
at illegal intei-est; and, as the capital of those who are 
conscientious, is withdrawn finom tlie market, and an arti- 
ficial scarcity is thus produced, those who are not conscien- 
tious have it m their power to charge whatever they choose. 

Again, when we pay for moriey loaned, we pay, first, for 
die use, and, second, for the risk ; that is, we pay literally 
a premium of msurance. As both of these vary with dif- 
ference of time, and with different individuals, there is a 
doiibk reason for variation in the rate of mterest. When 
we have a house insured, we pay only for the risk ; and, 
hence, there is here only a single cause of variation. But 
while all governments have fixed the rate of interest by law, 
they have never fixed the rate of insurance ; which, being 
less variable, is more properly subject to a fixed rule. 
This is surely inconsistent ; is it not also unjust ? 

Nevertheless, for the sake of avoiding disputes, and errors 
of ignorance, it might be wise for society to enact, by law, 
what shall be the rate of interest, in cases where no rate is 
otherwise specified. This is the extent of its proper juris- 
diction ; and doing any thing fiirtner isj I think, not onl^ 
injurious to the interests of the community, but also a vio- 
lation of the right of property. While, however, I hold 
this to be true, I by no means hold that, tne laws remain- 
ing as they are, any individual is justified m taking or givmg 
more than the legal rate of interest. When conscience 
does not forbid, it is the business of a good citizen to obey 
the laws ; and the faithful obedience to an unwise law, is 
generally the surest way of working its overthrow. 

We shall now proceed to consider the laws which gov- 
ern this mode of transfer of property. 

The loan of money. 

1. The Tender is bound to demand no more than a fair 
remuneration for the use of his capital, and for the risk to 
which it is exposed. 

2. He is bound to make use of no unlawfiil means to 
mfluence the decision of the borrower. The principles 
here are the same as those which should govern the per- 

2 * 
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innneiit exchange of properly All nintoi's and false alaiin.^t 
and all combinations of capitalists to rabe by a monopoly 
the price of money, are manifestly dishonest ; nor are they 
the less so, because many persoru may enter into them, or 
because they have the skill or the power to evade the laws 
of the land. 

3. The borrower is bound to pay a just equivalent, as 
I have stated above ; and he is equally forbidden to use 
any dishonest motives to influence the decbion of the 
lender. 

4. Inasmuch as the risk of the property is one part of 
the consideration for which the owner receives remunera 
tion, and as this is in every case supposed to be a specified 
quantity, the bonowjer has no right to expose the property 
of another to any risk not contemplated m tlie contiact 
Hence, he has no right to invest it in a more hazardous 
trade, or to employ it in a more hazardous speculaUon, 
than that for which he borrowed it ; and if he do, he is 
using it m a manner for which he has paid no equivalent. 
He is also under obligation to take all the care to avoid 
losses which he would take if the property were his own , 
and to use tlie same skill to conduct his affairs successfully. 

5. He is also bound to repay the loan exactly according 
to the terms specified in tlie contract. This requires that he 
pay the fiill sum promised, and tliat he pay it precisely at 
the time promised. A failure, in either case; is a breach 
of the contract. 

The question is often asked, whether a debtor is morally 
liberated by an act of msolvency. I think not, if he ever 
afterwards have the means of repayment. It may be said, 
this is oppressive to debtors ; but, we ask, is not the con- 
trary principle oppressive to creditors ; and are not the 
rights of one party just as valuable, and just as much 
rights, as those of the other ? It may also be remarked, 
that, were this principle acted upon, there would be fewer 
debtors, and vastly fewer insolvents. The amount of 
money actually lost by insolvency, is absolutely enormous ; 
and it is generally lost by causeless, reckless speculation, 
by childish and inexcusable extravagance, or by gambling 
and profligacy, which are all stimulated into activity by 
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die fac lity o. credit, and the facility with which debts 
may be cancelled by acts of insolvency. The more rigidly 
contracts are observed, die more rapidly will the capital of 

. a countr}^ bcrease, the greater will be the inducements to 
industry, and the stronger will be the bairiers against ex- 
travagance and vice. 

y Of the loan of, oth^r property.^ 

n The principles which apply m this case are very similai 
to those which have been already stated. 

1. The hndtr is bound to fiimish an article, which, so 
far as he knows, is adapted to the purposes of the bor- 
rower. That is, if the thing borrowed has any internal 
defect, he is bound to reveal it. If I loan a horse to ^ 
man who wishes to ride forty miles to-day, which I know 
is able to go but thirty, it is a fraud. If I let to a man a 
house which I know to be in the neighborhood of a nui- 
sance, or to be, in part, uninhabitable from smoky chim- 
neys, and do not inform him, it is fraud. The loss in the 
value of the property is mine, and I have no right to trans- 
fer it to another. 

2. So the lender has a right to charge the market price 
arising from the considerations of use, risk, and variation 
in supply and demand. This depends upon 9ie same 
principles as those already explamed. 

3. The borrower is bound to take the same care of the 
property of another, as he would of his own ; to put it to 
£10 risk different from that specified or understood in the 
contract ; and to pay the price, upon die principle stated 
above. Neidier party has any right to influence the other 
by any motives extraneous to the simple business of the 
transfer. 

4. The borrower is bound to return the property loaned, 
precisely according to the contract. This includes both 
dnie and condition. Hg^must return it at the dme speci 
fied, and *n the condition in which he received it, ordmary 
wear and tear only excepted. If I hire a house for a year, 
and so damage its paper and paint, that, before it can be 
let again, it will cost half die price of die rent to put it in 
repair, it is a gross fraud. I have, by negligence, or odier * 
cause, defrauded die owner of half his rent. It is just as 
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unmoral as to pay him tlie whole, and then pick his pc/cket 
of the half of what he had received- 

The important question arises here, If a loss happen 
while tlie property is in the hands of the borrower, on 
whom shall it tail ? The principle I suppose to be this : 

1. If it happen while the property is subject to the uss 
specified in the contract, tlie owner bears it ; because it is 
to be supposed that he foresaw the risk, and received re* 
muneration for it. As he was paid for the risk, he, of 
course, has assumed it, and justly sufiers it. 

2. If the loss happen in consequence of any use not 
contemplated in the contract, tlien the borrower sujSers it. 
He having paid nothing for insurance agamst this risk, 
there is nobody but himself to sustain it, and he sustains it 
accordingly. Besides, were any other principle adopted, it 
must put an end to the whole busmess of loanmg ; for no 
one would part with his property temporarily, to be used 
in any manner the borrower pleased, and be himself re- 
sponsible for all tlie loss. If a horse die while I am using 
it well, and for the purpose specified, the owner suffers. 
If it die by careless driving, I suffer the loss. He is bound 
to fiimisl^ a good horse, and I a competent driver. 

3. So, on the contrary, if a gam arise unexpectedly. 
If this gain was one which was contemplated in the con- 
tract, it belongs to the borrower. If not, he has no equi* 
table claim to it. If I hire a farm, I am entitled, without 
any additional charge for rent, to all tlie advantages arising 
from the rise in the price of wheat, or fix)m my own skill 
in agriculture. But if a mine of coal be discovered on the 
farm, I have no right to the benefit of working it ; for I 
did not hire the fami for this purpose. 

7%e case of insurance. 

Here no transfer of property is made, and, of course, 
nothing is paid for use. But the owner chooses to transfer 
the risk of use from himself to others, and to pay, for their 
assuming this risk, a stipulated equivalent. Tlie loss to 
society, of property insured, b just the same as when it is 
uninsured. A town is just as much poorer when property 
IS destroyed that is insured, provided it be insured in die 
town as tliough no insurance were effected. Tlie only 
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diiference is, that the loss is equalized. Ten men can 
more easily replace one hundred dollars apiece, who have 
nine hundred remainmg, than the eleventh can replace hia 
whole property of one thousand. 

The rule in this case is simple. The insured is bound 
fully to reveal to the insurer every circumstance within his 
knowledge, which could in any measure affect the value of 
tlie risk ; that is to say, the property must be, so far as 
he knows, what it purports to be, and the risks none other 
than such as he reveals them. If he expose the property 
to otlier risks, the insurance is void ; and the underwriter, 
if the property be lost, refuses to remunerate him ; and if 
it be safe, he returns the premium. If the loss occur witli- 
In the terms of the policy, the insurer is bound fully and 
faithfiilly to make remuneration, precisely according to the 
terms of the contract. 

As to the rate of insurance, very little need be said. It 
varies with every risk, and is made up of so many conflict- 
ing circumstances, that it must be agreed upon by the par- 
ties themselves. When the market in this species of traffic 
is unrestrained by monopolies, the price of insurance, like 
that of any other commodity, will regulate itself. 
y II. iVeo;^, where the equivalent is immaterial, as where 
\one party pays remuneration for some service rendered by 
' the other. 

The principal cases here are these : That of master and 
servant, and that of principal and agent. 
^^ ^ 1 . Of master and servant. 

"l. The master is bound to allow to the servant affair re- 
muneration. This is justly estimated by uniting the con- 
siderations of labor, skill, and fidelity, varied by the rise and 
fall of the price of such labor in the market. As this, how- 
ever, would be liable to mconvenient fluctuation, it is gen- 
erally adjusted by a rate agreed upon by the parties. 

2. He is bound to allow him all the privileges to which 
moral law or established usage entitles him, unless something 
difierent from tlie latter has been stipulated in the contract ; 
and he is at liberty to require of him service upon the same 
principles. 

3 The servani is hound to perform the labor assigned 
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him by usage, or by contract (matters of conscience only 
excepted), with all the skill which he possesses, making the 
mterests of the employer his own. If either party fail, — 
that is, if tlie master demand service for which he does not 
render compensation, or if the servant receive wages for 
which he does not render the stipulated equivalent,-^there 
is a violatiDn of the right of property. Thus, also, there is 
a violation of right, if the master do not fulfil the tenns of 
die contract, just as it was made ; as, for instance, if he do 
not pay a servant punctually. When the service is perfomi- 
- ed, the wages belong to the servant, and the master has no 
more right to them than to the property of any one else. 
Thus saith St. James : " The liire of your laborers that have 
reaped your fields, that is kept hack by fraud, crieth, and 
the cry is come mto the ears of tlie Lord of Sabaoth." 
And, on the contrar}', the servant is bound to use his whole 
skill and economy in managing the property of his master ; 
and if he destroy it by negligence, or fault, he ought to 
make restitution. 

2. 0{ principal and agent. 

It fi^quently happens that, in the transaction of business, 
duties devolve upon an individual, which are to be dis- 
charged in different places at the same time. In other 
cases, in consequence of the subdivision of labor, he requires 
something to be done for him, which another person can do 
better than himself. In both cases, either bom necessity, 
or for his own convenience and interest, he employs othei 
men as agents. 
> Agencies are of two kinds ; Jirst^ where the principal 
i simply employs another to fulfil his own (that is, the prin- 
cipal's) will Here, the principal's will is the rule, both a3 
to the object to be accomplished, and the manner in which, 
and the means whereby, it is to be accomplished. Sec* 
ondly. Where the principal only designates die objects to 
be accomplished, reposing special trust in the skill and 
fidelity of the agent as to the means by which it is to be 
accomplished. Such I suppose to be the case in regard to 
professional assistance. 

Ths laws on diis subject respect, first, the relation ex- 
isting between the pnncipal and the community ; ana. 
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$econdly, the relation existing between the principal and 
agent. 

. I. The principal b boiind by the acts of the agent, while 
the agent is employed in the business for which the prin- 
cipal has engaged him ; but he is responsible no farther. 

Thus, it is known that a merchant employs a clerk to 
receive money on his account. For his clerk's transactions 
in this part of his affairs he is responsible ; but he would not. 
be responsible, if money were paid to his porter or coach- 
man, because he does not employ them for this purpose 
Hence, if the clerk be unfaithfiil, and secrete the money, 
the merchant suffers ; if the coachman receive the money,, 
and be unfaithful, the payer suffers. It is the merchant's; 
busmoss to employ suitable agents; but it is the business 
of his customers to apply to those agents only, whom he 
has employed. 

An important question arises here, namely. When, is it to 
oe understood that a principal has Employed an agent ? It 
fa generally held that, if the principal acknowledge himself- 
responsible for the acts of the agent, he fa hereafter held to, 
be responsible for similar acts, until he gives notice to the 
contrary. * 

II. Laws arising from the relation subsfating between the 
principal and the agent. 

1. The laws respecting compensation are the same as 
those already specified, and, therefore, need not be repeated. 

2. The agent fa bound to give the same care to the 
affairs of the principal, as to hfa own. He fa another self, 
and should act in that capacity. The necessity o^this lule 
fa apparent from the fact, that no other rule could be de- 
vfaed, either by which the one party would know . >\ hat 
jusdy to demand, or the other when the demands of justice 
were fiilfilled. 

Hence, if an agent do not give all the care to tiie afiaira 
of his principal that he would do to hfa own, and loss occur, 
he ought to sustain it- If a lawyer lose a cause through 
negligence, or palpable ignorance, he ought, in justice, to 
suffer the consequences. He receives fees for conducting 
the cause to the best of his ability, and, by undertaking to 
conduct it, puts it out of the power of the client to employ 
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any one else. Thus, if he neglect it, and, by neglecting it 
his client is worse off than if he had not undertaken it, he 
accepts fees for really injuring hb neighbor. He ought to 
bear the loss which has occurred by his own fiiult. 

A question frequently arises here of considerable impor- 
tance. It is,l5Vhen is he obliged to obey the instructions 
of his principal ; and when is he obliged to b^M without 
iTj^ard 10 them?\ Although this question does not come 
under the right ol property, it may be as well to notice it 
here as any where else. 

The question, I suppose, is to be answered by deciding 
10 which of the above specified kinds of agencies the case 
to be considered belongs. 

1. If it be simple agency, that is, where the agent un- 
dertakes merely to execute the will of the principal, and in 
the manner, and by the means, specified by the principal, 
he must obey implicitly, Conscience only excepted,) unless 
some fact material to the formation of a judgment has come 
to light after giving the order, which, if known, would have 
necessarily modified the intention of the principal. This is 
the law of tlie military service. Here, even when the 
reason for disobedience of orders is ever so clear, and an 
agent disobeys, he does it at his own risk ; and, hence, the 
modifying facts should be obvious and explicit, in order to 
justify a variation from the instructions. 

2. When the agency is of the other kind, and the will 
of tlie principal is only supposed to direct the end, while 
the means and manner are to be decided upon by the pro- 
feesional skill of the agent, I suppose that the agent is not 
bound to obey the directions of his principal. He is sup- 
posed to know more on the Subject, and to be better able 
to decide what will benefit his principal, than the principal 
liimself ; and he has no right to injure another man, even 
ii the other man desire it ; nor has he a right to lend him- 
self as an instrument by which another man, by conse- 
quence of his ignorance, shall injure himself. Besides, 
every man has a professional reputation to si^tain, on 
which his means of living depend. He has no right to 
injure this, for the sake of gratifying another, especially 
wh*»n, by so gratifying the other, he shall niin himself alsa 
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A physician has no right to give his patient drugs which 
will poison him, because a patient wishes it. A lawyer has 
no right to bring a cause into court in such a manner as 
will ensure the loss of it, because his client insists upon it. 
The professional agent is bound to conduct the business of 
his profession to the best of his ability. This is the end of 
his responsibility. If it please his client, well ; if not, the 
relation must cease, and the principal must find another 
agent. 

A representative in Congress is manifestly an agent of 
the latter of these two classes. He is chosen on account 
of his supposed legislative ability. Hence, he is strictly a 
professional agent ; and, on these principles, he is under no 
sort of obligation to regard the instructions of his constitu- 
ents. He is merely bound to promote their best mterests, 
but the manner of doing it is to be decided by his superior 
skill and ability. 

But, seconcUy, is he bound to resign his seat, if he differ 
from ^em in opinion ? This is a question to be decided 
by the constitution of the country under which he acts. 
Society, that is, the whole nation, have a right to form a 
government as they will; and to choose representatives 
during ^ood behavior ^ that is, for cs long a time as they 
and their representatives entertain tlie same views ; or, set 
ting aside this mode for reasons which may seem good to 
themselves, to elect them for a certain period of service. 
Now, if they have chosen the latter mode, they have bound 
tliemselves to abide by it, and have abandoned the former. 
If they elect him during pleasure, he is so elected. If they, 
on tlie contrary, elect him for two years, or for six years, 
he is so elected. And, so far as I can discover, here the 
question rests. It is in the power of society to alter the 
tenure of office, if they please; but, until it be altered, 
neither party can claim any ihirg more or diffeient from 
what that tenure actually and virtually expresses. 
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SECTION III. 

THE RIGHT OP PROPERTY AS VIOLATED BY SOCIETV. 

I have already stated that, whatever a man possesses, he 
possesses exclusively of every man, and of all men. He 
has a right to use his property in such a manner as wiU 
promote hb own happmess, provided he do not interfere 
with the rights of others. But with this right, society may- 
interfere, as well as individuab ; and the injury is heie the 
greater, inasmuch as it is remediless. In this world the 
individual knows of no power superior to society, and from 
its decisions, even when unjust, he has no appeal. A few 
suggestions on this part of the subject, will close the present 
chapter. 

I have mentioned that the bdividual has a ri^t to use 
his property, innocendy, as he will, exclusively of any man, 
or of ail men. It is proper to state here, that this right is 
apparently modified bv his becoming a member of society. 
When men form a civil society, they mutually agree to con- 
fer upon the individual certain benefits upon certain con- 
ditions. But as these benefits cannot be attained without 
bcurring some expenses, as, for instance, those of courts of 
justice, legislation, fcc, it is just that every individual who 
enters the society, and thus enjoys these benefits, should pay 
hb portion of the expense, ny the very act of becoming a 
member of society, he renders himself answerable for his 
portion of that burden, without the incurring of which, society 
could not exbt. He has his option, to leave society, or to 
join it. But if he join it, he must join it on the same con- 
ditions as others. He demands the benefit of laws, and of 
])rotection ; but he has no right to demand what other men 
have purchased, unless he wUl pay for it an equitable price. 

From these principles, it will follow, that society has a 
natural right to require every individual to contribute his 
portion of those expenses necessary to the exbtence of 
society. 

Besides these, however, the members of a society have 
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the power to agree together to contribute for objects which, 
if not essential to the existence, are yet important to the 
well-bemg of society. If they so agree, they are bound to 
fulfil this agreement ; for a contract between the individual 
and society, is as binding as one between individual and 
mdividual. Hence, if such an agreement be made, society 
has a right to enforce it. This, however, by no means 
decides the question of the original wisdom of any particular 
compact ; much less is it meant to be asserted, that the 
individual is bound by the acts of a majority, when that 
majority has exceeded its power. These subjects belong 
to a subsequent chapter. What is meant to be asserted 
here, is, that there may ari^e cases in which society may 
rightfully oblige the individual to contribute for purposes 
which are not absolutely necessary to the existence of 
society. 

The difference, which we wish to establish, is this : In 
the case of whatever is necessary to the existence of society, 
^ society has a natural right to oblige the individual to bear 
N his part of the burden ; that is, it has a right over his 
property to this amount, without obtaining any concession 
on his part. Society has, manifestly, a right to whatever is 
necessary to its own existence. 

Whatever, on the otlier hand, is not necessary to the 
existence of society, is not in the power of society, unless 
it has been conferred upon it by the will of the individual. 
That this is the rule, b evident &om the necessity of the 
case. No other rule could be devised, which would not 
put the property of the individual wholly m the power ol 
society ; or, in other words, absolutely destroy the liberty 
of the individual. 

If such be the &cts, it will follow that society has a right 
over the property of the individual, for all purposes necessa- 
ry to the existence of society ; and, secondly, m all respects 
in which the individual has conferred that power, but only 
for the purposes for which it was conferred. 

And hence, 1. It is the duty of the individual to hold liis 
property always subject to these conditions '; 'and, for such 
purposes, freely to contribute his portion of that expense 
for which he, in common with others, is receiving an 
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equivalent. No one has any more right than another to 
receive a consideration without making a remuneration. 

2. Tlie individual has a right to demand that no imposi- 
tions be laid upon him, unless they come under the one or 
the other of these classes. 

3. He has a right to demand, that the burdens of society 
be laid upon mdividuals according to some equitable law 
Tliis law should be founded, as neariy as popsible, upon 
the principle, that each one should pay, in proportion to 
the benefits wliich he receives from the protection of 
society. As these benefits are either personal or pecuniaiy, 
and as those which are personal are equal, it would seem 
just that the variation should be in proportion to property. 

If these principles be just, it b evident that society n iay 
folate the right of mdividual property, in the foliowmg 
ways: 

1. By taking, through the means of government, which 
is its agent, the property of the individual, arbitrarily, or 
•.nerely by die will of the executive. Such b the nature of 
the exactions in despotic governments. 

2. When, by arbitrary will, or by law, it takes the 
property of the individual for purposes, which, whether 
good or bad, are not necessary to the existence of society, 
when the individuals of society have not consented tliat it 
DC so appropriated. Thb consent b never to be presumedy 
except in the case of necessary expenditures, as has been 
shown. Whenever thb plea cannot be made good, society 
has no right to touch the property of the individual, unless 
.t can show the constitutional provbion. Were our govem- 
rtient to levy a tax to build churches, it would avail nothing 
to say; that churches were wanted, or that the good of 
society demanded it ; it would be an invasion of the right of 
property, until the article in the constitution could be shown, 
granting to tlie government power over property, for this 
very purpose. 

3. Society, even when the claim b just, may violate the 
rights of the individual, by adopting an inequitable rule in 
the distribution of the public burdens. Every individual 
has an equal right to employ his property unmolested, in 
just such mannei as will innocently promote his own hap* 
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pmess. That is, it is to society a matter of indifference in 
what way he employs it. Provided it be innocent, it does 
not come within the view of society. Hence, in this 
respect, all modes of em^jloying it are equal. And the 
only question to be considered, in adjusting the appropria- 
tion, is, How much does he ask society to protect ? and by 
this rule it should, as we have said before, be adjusted. If, 
Jien, besides this rule, another be adopted ; and an indi- 
vidual be obliged, besides his pro rata proportion, to bear a 
burden levied on his particular calling, to the exemption of 
another, he has a right to complain. He is obliged to bear 
a double burden, and one portion of the burden b laid for 
a cause over wh* ^h society professes itself to have no juris- 
diction. 

4. Inasmuch as the value of property depends upon the 
unrestrained use which I am allowed to make of it, for the 
promotion of my individual happiness, society interferes 
with the right of property, if it in any manner abridge any 
of these. One man is rendered happy by accumulation, 
another by benevolence ; one by promoting science, 
another by promoting religion. Each one has a right to 
use what is his own, exactly as he pleases. And if society 
interfere, by directing the manner in which he shall appro 
priate it, it b an act of injustice. It b as great a violation 
of property, for instance, to interfere with the purpose o! 
the individual in the appropriation of his property for reli- 
gious purposes, as it is to enact that a farmer shall keep but 
three cows, or a manufacturer employ but ten workmen 



CHAPTER THIRD. 

JUSTICE AS IT RESPECTS CHARACTER. 

CiiAiucTER .IS the present mtellectual, social, and mora] 
condition of an individual. It. comprehends his actual 
acquisitions, his capacities, his habits, his tendencies, his 
moral feelings, and every thing which enters into a man's 
state for the present, or his powers for attaining to a better 
state m the future. 

That character, in this sense, is by far the most impor- 
tant of all the possessions which a man can call his own, is 
too evident, to need discussion. It is tlie source of all that 
he either suffers or enjoys here, and of all tliat he eitlier 
fears or hopes for hereafter. 

If such be the fact, benevolence would teach us the 
obligation to do all in our power to improve the character 
of our neighbor. This is its chief office. This is the great 
practical aim of Christianity. Reciprocity merely prohibits 
the infliction of any injury upon the character of another. 

The reasons of this prohibition are obvious. No man 
can injure his own character, without violating the laws of 
God, and also creating those tendencies which result in 
violation of the laws of man. He who, in any manner, 
becomes voluntarily the cause of this violation, is a partaker^ 
— ^and, not unfrequently, the largest jjartaker, — ^b the 
guilt. As he who tempts another to suicide is, in the sight 
of God, guilty, of murder, so he who instigates another to 
\^'ickedness, by producing those states of mind which neces 
sarily lead to it, is, in the sight of God, held responsible, in 
no slight degree, for the result. 

Again, consider the motives which lead men to injure 
the character of each other. These are either pure malice 
or reckless self-gratification. 

Firsti malice. Some men so far transcend the ordinaiy 
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limits of human depravity, as to derive a truly fieiid-likfl 
pleasure from alluring and seducing from the paths of 
virtue the comparatively mnocent, and to exult over the 
moral desolations which they have thus accomplished 
" They will compass sea and land to make one proselyte, 
and when he is made, they make hmi tenfold more the 
child of hell than themselves." It is scarcely necessary to 
add, that language has no terms of moral indignation thai 
are capable of branding, with adequate infamy, conduct so 
intensely vicious. It is wickedness, without excuse, and 
without palliation. Or, secondly, take the more favorable 
case. One man wishes to accomplish some purpose of 
self-gratification, to indulge his passions, to increase his 
jjower, or to feed his vanity ; and, he proceeds to accom- 
plish that purpose, by means of rendering another immortal 
and accountable moral creature degraded for ever, — a 
moral pest henceforth, on earth, and both condemned, and 
the cause of condemnation to others, throughout eternity. 
Who has given this wretch a right to work so awilil a ruin 
among God's creatures, for the gratification of a momentary 
and an unholy desire ? And will not the Judge of all, 
when he maketh inquisition for blood, press to the lips of 
such a sinner the bitterest dregs of the cup of trembling ? 

With this, all the teaching of the sacred Scriptures is 
consonant. The most solemn maledictions in the Holy 
Scriptures a'^e uttered against those who have been the in- 
struments of comipting others. In the Old Testament, 
Jeroboam is signalized as a sinner of unparalleled atrocity, 
because he made Israel to sin. In the New Testament, 
the judgment of the Pharisees has been already alluded to. 
And, again, " Whosoever shall break die least of these 
commandments, and shall teach men so, shall be called 
least in the kingdom of heaven." By comparison wiiJi 
the preceding verse, the meaning of this passage is seen to 
be, that, as the doing and teaching the commandments of 
God is the great proof of virtue, so the breaking them, and 
the teaching others to break them, is the great proof of 
vice. And, in the Revelation, where God is represented as 
takmg signaJ vengeance upon Babylon, it is b 'cause " she 
did corrupt the earth wi<h he*- wickedness." 
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The moral precept on thb subject, then, is bnefljr this ; 
We are forbidden, lor any cause, or under any pretence, or 
in any manner, willingly to vitiate the character of anotliei 
^[ This prohibition may be violated i n Jwo wa^j^ 

1. By weakening the moral restraints of men. 

2. By exciting their evil passions. 

I. Bt weakening the moral restraints of mcn. 

It has been already shown, that the passions of men 
were intended to be restrained by conscience ; and that the 
restraining power of conscience is mcreased by the doc- 
trines and motives derived fix>ra natural and revealed reli- 
gion. Whoever, therefore, in any manner, renders obtuse 
die moral sensibilities of otliers, or diminishes the power 
of that moral truth by which these sensibilities are rendered 
operative, mflicts permanent iniury upon the character of 
his fellow-men. This also is done by aU wicked example ; 
for, as we have seen before, the sight of wickedness weak- 
ens the power of conscience over us. It is done when, 
either by conversatbn or by writing, the distinctions be- 
tween right and wrong are treated with open scorn or covert 
contempt ; by all conduct calculated to render inoperative 
the sanctions of religion, as profanity, or Sabbath breaking ; 
by ridicule of the obligations of morality and religion, undei 
the names of superstition, priestcraft, prejudices of educa 
tion ; or, by presenting to men such views of the charactei 
of God as would lead them to believe that He cares verj 
little about the moral actions of his creatures, but is willing 
that every one shall live as he chooses ; and that, therefore, 
the self-denials of virtue are only a form of gratuitous^ 
self-inflicted torture. 

It is against this form of moral injury tliat the young 
need to be specially upon their guard. The moral sedu- 
cer, if he be a practised villain, comipts the principles of 
liis victim before he attempts to influence his or her prac- 
tice. It is not until the moral restraints are silently re- 
moved, and the heart left defenceless, that he presents the 
allurements of vice, and goads the passions to madness 
His task is then easy. If he have succeeded in the first 
efibrt, he will rarely fail in the second. Let every young 
man, especially every ymmg woman, beware of listening 
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|y%7 for a moment to any conversation, of which the object is, 

P«-^ to show tliat the restraints of virtue are unnecessary, or to 

•^ diminish, in aught, the reverence and obedience, which are 

due from the creature to the law of the Creator. 

II. We injure the characters of men by exciting to 

ACTION THEIR EVIL DISPOSITIONS. 

^ 1. By vicioiisly stimiduting their imaginations. No one 

''^. is corrupt in action, until he has become corrupt in imagi- 

: .1 nation. And, on the other hand, he who has filled his imagi- 

:^ nation with conceptions of vice, and who loves to feast his 

depraved moral appetite with imaginary scenes of impurity, 

needs but the opportunity to become openly abandoned. 

Hence, one of the most nefarious means of corrupting men, 

is to spread before tliem those images of pollution, by 

which they will, in secret, become famiUar with sin. Such 

' is the guilt of those who write, or publish, or sell, or lend, 

vicious books, under whatever name or character, and of 

those who engrave, or publish, or sell, or lend, or exhibit 

obscene or lascivious pictures. Few instances of human 

depravity are marked by deeper atrocity, than that of an 

author, or a publisher, who, from literary vanity, or sordid 

love of gain, pours forth over society a stream of moral 

pollution, either in prose or in poetry. 

And yet, there are not only men who will do this, but, 
what is worse, there are men, yes, and women, too, who, 
if the culprit have possessed talent, will commend it, and 
even weep tears of s}Tiipathy over the infatuated genius, 
who was so sorely persecuted by that unfeeling portion of 
the world, who would not consider talent synonymous with 
virtue, and who could not applaud the effort of that ability 
which was exerted only to multiply the victims of vice. 

2. By ministering to the appetites of others. Such is 
the relation of the power of appetite to that of conscience, 
that, where no positive allurements to vice are set before 
men, conscience will frequently retain its ascendency. 
While, on the other hand, if allurement be added to the 
power of appetite, reason and conscience prove a barrier 
too feeble to resist their combined and vicious tendency 
Hence, he who presents the allurements of vice before 
others, who procures and sets before them the means of 
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vicioiis gitaification, is, in a great degree, responsible tir the 
mischief which he produces. Violations of this law occur 
in most cases of immoral traffic, as in the sale and manu- 
facture of intoxicating liquors, the sale of opium to tlie 
Chinese, he. Under the same class, is also comprehcndecl 
the case of female prostitutioQ. 

3. By using others to minister to our vidaus appetites^ 
We cannot use others as ministers to our vices, without ren- 
dering them corrupt, and lirequendy inflicting an mcurable 
wound upon their moral nature. For the sake of a base 
and wicked momentary gratification, the vicious man will- 
ingly ruins for ever an immortal being, who was, but for 
him, innocent ; and, yet more, not unfirequendy considers 
tliis ruin a matter of triumph. Such is the case in seduc- 
tion and adultery, and, in a modified degree, m all manner 
of lewdness and profligacy. 

4. By cherishing the evU passions of men. By pas- 
sion, in distinction fit>m appetite, I mean the spiritual in 
opposition to the corporeal desires. It fi^quendy happer^s, 
that we wish to influence men, who cannot be moved by 
an appeal to their reason or conscience, but who can be 
easily moved by an appeal to their ambition, their avarice, 
their party zeal, tiieir pride, or their vanity. An acquaint- 
ance with these peculiarities of individuals, is fi*equently 
called, understanding human nature, knoiving the weak 
sides of men, and is, by many persons, considered the 
grand means for great and masterly effect. But he can 
have but little practical acquaintance with a conscience 
void of offence, who does not instinctively feel that such 
conduct is unjust, mean and despicable. It is accomplish- 
ing our purposes, by means of the moral degradation of 
him of whom we profess to be the fi:iends. It is mani- 
festly doing a man a greater injury that simply to rob him. 
If we stole his money, he would be mjured only by being 
made poorer. If we procure his services or his money in 
this manner, we also make him poorer; and we besides 
cultivate those evil dispositions, which already expose him 
to sharpers ; and also render him more odious to the God 
before whom he must shortly stand. 

Nor do the ordinary excuses on this subject avail. It may 
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be said, men would not give to benevolent objects, but 
fiom these motives. Suppose it true. What if they did 
not ? They would be as well off, morally, as they are now. 
A man is no better, after having refused from avarice, who, 
at length, ^ves fh)ra vanity. His avarice is no better, and 
his vanity is even worse. It may be said, the cause of 
benevolence could not be sustained widiout it. Then, T 
say, let the cause of benevolence perish. God never meant 
one party of his creatures to be relieved, by our inflicting 
moral injury upon another. If there be no other way of sus- 
taining benevolence, God did not mean that benevolence 
should be sustained. But it is not so. The appeal to men's 
better feelings is the proper appeal to be made to men. It 
will, when properly made, generally succeed ; and if it do 
not, our responsibility is at an end. 

I cannot leave this subject, without urging it upon those 
who are engaged in promoting the objects of benevolent as- 
sociations. It seems to. me, that no man has a right to 
present any other than an innocent motive, to urge his 
fellow-men to action. Motives derived fjx)m party zeal, 
fix)m personal vanity, from love of applause, however 
covertly insmuated, are not of thb character. If a man, by 
exciting such feelings, sold me a horse at twice its value, 
he would be a sharper. If he excite me to give bom the 
same motives, the action partakes of the same character 
Tlie cause of benevolence is holy : it is the cause of God. 
It needs not human chicanery to approve it to the human 
heart. Let him who advocates it, therefore, go foith strong 
in the strength of Him whose cause he advocates. Let him 
rest his cause upon its own merits, and leave every man's 
conscience to decide whether or not he will enlist himself 
in its support. And, besides, were men conscientiously to 
confine themselves to the merits of Uieir cause, they would 
much more carefully weigh their undertakings, before tliey 
attempted to enlist others in support of them. Much of that 
fanaticism, which withers the moral sympathies of mdn, 
would thus be checked at the outset. 



CHAPTER FOURTH. 

OF JUSTICE AS IT RESPECTS REPUTATION. 

It has been already remarked, that every man is, by the 
laws of his Creator, entitled to tlie physical results of his 
labor ; that is, to those results wliich arise from the operation 
of those laws of cause and effect, which govern the materia] 
on which he operates. Thus, if a man form several trees 
into a house, the result of this labor, supposing the materials 
and time to be hb own, are his own also. Tlius, again, if 
a man study diligently, the amount of knowledge which he 
gains is at his own disposal ; and he is at liberty, innocently^ 
to use it as he will. And, in general, if a man be indus- 
trious, the immediate rei^lts of mdustry are his, and no one 
has any right to interfere with them. 

But diese are not the only results. There are others, 
springing from tliose laws of cause and effect, which govern 
the opinions and actions of men towards each other, which 
arc frequently of as great importance to the individual, as 
the physical results. Thus, if a man have built a house, 
the house is his. But, if he have done it well, there arises, 
in the minds of men, a certain opinion of his skill, and a 
regard towards him on account of it, which may be of more 
value to him than even the house itself; for it may be the 
foundation of great subsequent good fortune. The indus- 
trious student is entitled, not merely to the use of that 
knowledge which he has acquired, but also to tlie esteem 
which the possession of that knowledge gives him among 
men. Now, these secondary and indirect results, though 
they may follow other jaws of cause and effect, are yet as 
tmly effects of the original cause, that is, of the character 
and actions of tlie man himself, and they as truly belong to 
him, as the primary and direct results of which we have 
before spoken. And, hence, to diminish the esteem in 
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which a man is held by his fello^^rs, to detract from the 
reputation which he has thus acquired, is as great a violation 
of justice, nay, it may be a far greater violation of justice, 
than robbing him of money. It has, moreover, the additional 
aggrpvadon of conferring no benefit upon the aggressor, 
beyond that of the gratification of a base and malignant 
passion. 

But, it may be said, the man has a reputation greater 
than he deserves, or a reputation for that which he does 
not deserve. Have I not a right to diminish it to its true 
level ? * 

We answer. The objection proceeds upon the concession 
that the man tuts a reputation. That is, men have such or 
such an opmion concerning him. Now, the rule of prop- 
erty, formerly mentioned, applies here. If a man be in 
possession of property, though unjustly in possession, this 
giv^s to no one a right to seize upon that property for him* 
self, or to seize it and destroy it, unless he can, himself, 
show a better title. The very fact of possession bars every 
other claimant, except that claimant whom the present pos- 
sessorhas defrauded. So, in this case, if this reputation injures 
the reputation of another, tlie other has a right to set forth 
his own claims ; and any one else has a right, when prompt- 
ed by a desire of doing justice to the injuredy to state die 
facts as they are ; but wnere this element of desire to do 
jusdce does not enter, no man has a right to diminish the 
esteem m which another is held, simply because he may 
believe die other to have more than he deserves. 

The moral rule, on this subject, I suppose to be this : 
We are forbidden to utter any thing which will be injurious 
to the reputation of another, except for adequate cause. I 
say, for adequate cause, because occasions may occur, in 
which it is as much our duty to speak, as it is at other times 
our duty to be silent. The consideration of these cases will 
oe a subsequent concern. The precept, thus understood, 
applies to the cases in which we speak either from no suf- 
jident motive, or from a bad motive. It is merely an ex- 
tension of the great principle of the law of reciprocity, which 
commands us to have the same simple desire diat every 
other man should enjoy, unmolested, the esteem in which 
23 
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be is held by men, that we hare to enjoy, unmolested, ike 
aame possession ourselves. 

I do not here consider the cases m which we uttei^ 
either wilfully or thoughtlessly, mjurious ^obeAood respecting 
another. In these cases, the guilt of I}ring is superadded 
to that of slander. I merely here conader slander by itself; 
it being understood that, when what is asserted is false, it 
involves the sin of lymg, besides die violation of the law of 
leciorocity, which we are here endeavoring to enforce. 

The precept includes several specificatbns. Some oi 
them it may be important to enumerate. * 

I. It prohibits us fixxn giving publicity to the bad actions 
of men, without cause. The guilt here consists b cause' 
leubf giving publicUy. Of course, it does not include 
those cases m which the man himself gives publicity to his 
own bad actions. He has liimself diminished hb reputation, 
and lib act becomes a part of public mdiscriminate infor- 
mation. We are at liberty to mention this, like any other 
fact, when the mendon of it is demanded ; but not to do it 
for the sake of injuring him. So, whenever his bad actions 
are made known by the providence of God, it comes under 
the same rule. Tnus, I may know tliat a man has acted 
dishonestly. This alone does not give, me liberty to speak 
of it. But, if his dishonesty have been proved before a court 
of histice, it then becomes really a part of his reputation* 
and I am at liberty to speak of it in the sam€;.manner as ot 
any other fact, i et even here, if I speak of it with pleas* 
ure, or with a denre of bjury, I commit an. 

Some of the reasons for this nile, are the followmg : 

1 . The very act itself is injurious to the slanderer's own 
moral character, and to that of him who lends himself to be 
his auditor. Familiarity with wrong diimnishes our abhoi* 
rence of it. The contemplation of it in otliers fosters the 
spirit of envy and uncharitableness, and leads us, in the ei:6, 
to exult in, rather than sorrow over, the faults of others. 

2. In the present imperfect state, where every bdividual, 
bemg fallible, must fail scxnewhere, if every one were at lib- 
erty to spe^ of all the wrong and all the imperfection of every 
one whonr. he knew, society would soon beeon: e intolerable, 
from the festering of upiversal ill-will. What would bo- 
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eome of faiiulies, of friendships, of communities, if parents 
and children, husbands and wives, acquaintances, neighbors, 
and citizens, should proclaim every failing which they knew 
or heard of, respectuig each other? Now, there can no 
medium be established between telling every thing, and 
forbidding every thmg to be told which is told without 
adequate cause. 

3. We may judge of the justice of the rule, by applying 
it to ourselves. We despise the man who, either thought- 
lessly or maliciously, proclaims what he considers, either 
justlj or unjustly, our failings. Now, what can be more 
unjust or more despicable, than to do that which our own 
conscience testifies to be unjust and despicable in others? 

II. The same law forbids us to utter general conclusions 
respectmg the characters of men, drawn from particular 
bad actions which they may have conmiitted. This is 
manifest injustice, and it includes, frequently, lymg as well 
as slander. A smgle action is rarely decisive of character, 
even in respect to that department of character to which it 
belongs. A single illiberal action does not prove a man to be 
covetous, any more than a single act of charity proves him to 
be benevolent. How unjust, then, must it be, to proclaim 
a man destitute of a whole class of virtues, because of one 
failure in virtue ! How much more unjust, on account of 
one fault, to deny him all claim to any virtue whatsoever ! 
Yet such is frequently the very object of calumny. And, 
in general, this form of vice b added to that just noticed 
Men first, in violation of the law of reciprocity, make public 
the evil actions of others ; and then, with a malignant power 
of generalization, proceed to deny their claims, not only to 
a whole class of virtues, but, not unfrequently, to all vint»e 
whatsoever. The reasons, m this case, are similar to those 
just mentioned. 

III. We are forbidden to jydge, that is, to assign un- 
necessarily bad motives to the actions of men. I say un- 
necessarily, for some actions are in their nature such, tliat 
to. presume a good motive is impossible. 

This rule would teach us, first, to presume no unwoitby 
motive when the action is susceptible of an innocent one. 
And secondly, never to ascnbe to an action which we 
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eonfess to be good, any other motive than that fiom winch 
U proposes to i»oceed« 

Thib IS the rule by which we are bound to be governed 
in our own private opinions of men. And if, fiom any 
circumstances, we are led to entertam any doubts of the 
motives of men, we are bound to retain these doubts within 
our own bosoms, unless we are obliged, for some sufficient 
reason, to disclose them. But if we are obliged to adopt 
this rule respecting owr oum opiniem of otMn, by how 
much more are we obliged to adopt it in the publication of 
our opbions ! If we are not allowed, unnecessarily, ta 
suppose an unworthy^ motive, by how much less are we 
atlowed to circulate it, and thus render it universally sup- 
posed ! ^< Charity thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not m iniquity." 

The reasons ior this rule are obvious : 

1. The motives of men, unless rendered evident by theii 
actions, can be known to God alone. They are, evidently, 
out of the reach of man. In assigning motives unnecessa- 
rily, we therefore undertake to assert as fact, what we at 
the outset confess that we have not the means of knowing 
to be such ; which b, in itself, falsehood : and we do all 
this for the sake of gratifying a contemptible vanity, or a 
wicked envy ; or, what is scarcely less reprehensible, ftom 
a thoughtless love of talking. 

2. There b no offence by which we are excited to a 
livelier or more just indignation, than by the misinterpreta* 
tion of our own motives. This quick sensitiveness in our- 
selves, should admonish us of the guilt which we mQur, 
when we traduce the motives of others. 

IV. By the same rule, we are forbidden to lessen the 
estimation in which otliers are held, by ridicule, mimicry, 
or by any means by which they are brought into contempt. 
No man can be greatly respected by those to whom he is 
Hie frequent subject of laughter. It is but a very imperfect 
excuse for conduct of this sort, to plesid ttat we do not 
mean any hann. What do we mean ? Surely, reasonable 
bebgs should be prepared to answer tliis question. Were 
the witty calumniator to stand concealed, and hear himseli 
made the subject of remarks precisely similar to those in 
which he indulges respecting others, he would have a v^ 
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. definite conception of wliat others mean. Let him, dien, 
cany the lesson home to his own bosom. 

Nor is tliis evil the less for the veil under which it b 
frequently and hypocritically hidden. Men and women 
propagate slander under tlie cover of secrecy, supposuie; 
that, by uttering it under thb injunction, the guilt is oi 
(*^urse removed. But it is not so. The simple question 
b this : Does my duty either to God or to man require me 
to publbh tlib, which will mjure another ? If it do, publbh 
it wherever that duty requires, and do it fearlessly. If it 
do not, it b iust as great guDt to publish it to one as to 
another. We are bound, in all such cases, to ask ourselves 
the question. Am I imder obligation to tell dus fact to thb 
person ? If not, I am under the contrary obligation to be 
silent And still more. Thb injunction of secrecy b gen- 
erally nothmg better than the mere dictate of cowardice. 
We wbh to gratify our love of detraction, but are aiiraid of 
the consequences to. ourselves. We therefore converse 
under thb injunction, that the mjuiy to another may be 
with impunity to ourselves. And hence it b, that m thb 
manner the vilest and most injurious calumnies are generally 
circulated. 

And, lasdy, if all thb be so, it will be readily seen that 
a very large portion of the ordinary conversation of persons, 
even in many respects estimable, b far from being inno- 
cent. How very common b personal character, tn all its 
length and breadth, the matter of common conversation ! 
And in thb dbcussion, men seem to forget that they are 
under any other law than tiiat which b adminbtered by a 
judge and jury. How commonly are characters dbsected, 
with apparently the only object of dbplaying the power 
of malignant acumen possessed by the operator, as though 
tmotlier's reputation were made for no other purpose than 
tlie gratification of the meanest and most unlovely attributes 
of the human heart! Well may we say, with the apostie 
James, "If any man offend not in wordy the same b a 
perfect man, able to bridle the whole body." Well may 
we ti^einlbe before the declaration of the blessed Savior: 
" For every idle word tiiat men speak, tiiey shall give an 
accoimt i/i tiie day of iuugment." 
23* 
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llie following extract Irom Bishop Wilson, on this bab- 
jeet, breathes the spiiit of true Cliristian philanthropy : *' It 
IS too true, tha: some evil passion or other, and to gratify 
our corruption, is the aim of most conversations. We love 
to speak of past troubles; hatred and ill-will make us take 
pleasure in relating the evil actions of our enemies. We 
compare, witli some degree of pride, the advantages wlucb 
we nave over others. We recount, with too sensible a 
pleasure, tlie worldly happiness which we enjoy. Tliis 
strengthens our passions, and increases our aurruption. 
God grant that I may watch against a weakn^ that has 
such evil consequences! May I never hear, and nevar 
repeat with pleasure, such tilings as may dishonor God, hurt 
my own character, or injure my neighbor !" — Bishop JViU 
swCi Sacra Privata. 

The precepts of tlie Scriptures, on this subject, are 
numerous anci explicit. It w ill be necessary here to refer 
only to a few, for the sake of illustrating their general ten- 
dency : " Judge not, tliat ye be not judged : for with what 
judgment ye judge, ve shall be judged ; and witli what 
measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again. And 
why beholdest thou tlie mote that is in thy brother's eye, 
but considerest not the beam that is in thine own eye ?" 
Matthew vii, 1 — 5. " Let all bitterness, and wrath, and 
clamor, and evil-speaking, be put away from you." Ephe^ 
sians iv,i3 1 . " Speak evil of no man." Titus iii, 2. " He 
that will love life, and see good days, let him refram his 
tongue £rom evil." 1 Peter iii, 10. 

See also James, third chapter, for a graphic delineation 
of the miseries produced by tlie unlicensed use of the 
tongue. 

Secondly. I have thus far considered the cases in which 
nlence, respecting the evil actions of others, is our duty. 
It is our duty, when we have no just cause, either for 
speaking at all, or for speaking to the particular person 
whom we address. But where there is a sufHcient cause, 
we are under an equally imperative obligation to speak, 
wherever and whenever that cause shall demand it. The 
common fault of men is, that they speak when they should 
be silent, and are silent only when they should speak. 
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The plain disdnction, in this case, is the feUowing : We 
are forbidden, causelessly, to injure another, even if he have 
done wrong. Yet, whenever justice can be done, or inno- 
cence protected, in no other manner than by a course which 
must injure him, we are under no such prohibition. No 
man has a right to expect to do wrong with impunity ; 
much less has he a right to expect that, m order to shield 
him from the just consequences of his actions, injustice 
should be done to others, or that other men shall, by silence, 
deliver up the innocent and unwary into his power. 

The principle by which we are to test our own motives, 
in speaiung of that which may harm others, is this : When 
we utter any thing which will hami another, and we do it 
either without cause, or with pleasure, or thoughtlessly, we 
are guilty of calumny. When we do it with pain and $or* 
TQwfoT ilte offender y and from the sincere motive o{ protect' 
tng the innocenty of promoting the ends ofpubUcJusticef or 
for .he good of the offender himself, and speak of it only to 
such persons, and m such manner, as is consistent with these 
ends, wo may speak of the evil actions of others, and yet 
be wholi) innocent of calumny. 

We are therefore bound to speak of the faults of others, 

1. Tojnromote the ends of public justice. He who con- 
ceals a crime against society, renders himself a party to 
the offence. We are bound here, not merely to speak of 
it, but also to speak of it to the proper civil officer, in 
order that it may be brought to trial ana punishment. The 
ordinary prejudice agamst mfonning is unwise and immoral. 
He who, from proper motives, informs against crime, per- 
forms an act as honorable as tliat of the jud^e who tries the 
cause, or of the juror who returns the verdict. That this 
may be done from improper motives, alters not tlie case 
A judge may hold his office for die love of money, but this 
does not make tlie office despicable. 

2. To protect the innocent. When we are possessed 
of a knowledge of certain facts m a man's history, which, 
if known to a third peison, would protect him from im- 
portant bjury, it may frequently be our duty to put that 
person on his guard. If A knows that B, under the pre« 
teooe of religion, is insinuating himself into the good opia^ 
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ion of C, for the puq)05e of gaining control OYer his pmp 
eity, A b bound to put C upon his guard. If I know 
thet a man who is already married, is paymg his addresses 
to a lady in another country, I am bound to ^ve her the 
information. So, if I know of a plaB laid for the purpose 
of seduction, I am bound to make use of that knowledge 
to defeat it. All that is required here, is, diat I know 
what I assert to be fact ; and that I use it simply for the 
purposes specified. 

3. Fw' the ^ood of the offender himself. When we 
know of the cnmes of another, and tliere is some person 
— for instance, a parent, a guardian, or instructor — who 
might, hy control or advice, be the means of the ofl^nder's 
reformation, it is our duty to give the necessary information. 
It is frequendy the greatest loudness that we can manifest 
to both pardes. Were it more commcmly practised, the 
allurements to sin would be much less attractive, and the 
hope of success in correcting the evil habits of the young, 
much more encouraging. No wicked person has a right 
to expect that the community will keep his conduct a 
secret from those who have a right specially to be informed 
of it. He who does su is partaker in the guilt. 

4. Though we may not be at liberty to make pul)lic the 
evil actions of anotlier, yet no obligation exists to conceal 
his fault by maintaining towards htn^. our foimer habits of 
intimacy. If we know him to. be unworthy of our confi- 
dence or acquaintance, we have no right to act a lie, by 
conducting towards him, in public or in private, as though 
he were worthy of it. By associating with a man, we give 
to the public an assurance, diat we know of nothing to 
render him unworthy of our association. If we falsify 
diis assurance, we are guilty of deception, and of a decep- 
tion by which we benefit the wicked at the expense of 
t\ie innocent, and, so far as our example can do it, place 
the latter in the power of the former. And still more, if 
we associate, on terms of voluntary intimacy, with persons 
of known bad character, we virtually declare that such 
offences constitute no reason why the peisons in questkni 
are not good enougli associates for us. We .thus virtually 
become the patrons of dieir crime. 
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5. From what has been remaiked, we see what is the 
nature of an historian's duty. He has to •do with facts 
which the individuals themselves have made public, or 
which have been made public by tlie providence of God. 
He records what has already been made known. What 
has not been made known, therefore, comes not within 
his province ; but whatever has been made known, comes 
properly within it. This latter he is bound to use, without 
either fear, favor or afiection. If, from party zeal or secta- 
rian bigotry, or individual partiality, he exaggerate, or con- 
ceal, or misrepresent, if he " aught extenuate, or set down 
aught in malice," he is guilty of calumny of the most in- 
excusable character. It is^ calumny perpetrat«^d deliber- 
ately, under the guise of impartiality, and perpetrated in a 
form intended to give it the widest pubhcity and the most 
permanent duration. 

These remarks have had respect, principally, to the pub- 
lication of injurious truth or falsehood, by conversation. 
But it will be immediately seen that tliey apply, with addi- 
tional force, to the publication of whatever is injurious 
by the press. If it be wrong to injui*e my neighbor s rep- 
utation within the limited circle of my acquaintance, how 
much more wrong mtfst it be to injure it throughout a 
nation ! If it be, by universal acknowledgment, mean, to 
underrate the talents or vilify tlie character of a personal 
rival, how much more so, Uiat of a political opponent ! 
If it would be degrading m me to do it myself, by how 
much is it less degrading to cause it to be done by others, 
and to honor or dishonor with my confidence, and reward 
with political distinction, tliose who do it? Because a 
man is a {X)lilical opponent, does he cease to be a creature 
of God ; and do we cease to be under obligations to obey 
the law of God in respect to him ? or rather, I might ask, 
do men think that political collisions banish the Deity from 
the throne of the universe ? Nor do these remarks apply 
to political dissensions alone. The conductor of a public 
press possesses no greater privileges than any other man, 
nor has he any more right than any other man, to use, or 
guffer to be used, his press, for the sake of gratifying per- 
ftmal pique, or avenging individual wrong, or holding up 
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individuals, without trial, to public scorn. Crime against 
society is to bd punished by society, and by society alone ; 
and be who conducts a public press has no more rights 
because he has the physical power, to inflict pain, than any 
otlier individual. If one man may do it because he has a 
press, anotlier may do it because he has muscular strength ; 
and thus, the government of society is brought to an end. 
Nor has he even a right to publish cases of bdiridual vice, 
unless the providence of Goid has made tliem public before. 
While they are out of sight of die public, they are out of 
his sight, unless he can show that he has been specially 
appointed to perform thu service. 



CLASS FIRST 

DUTIES TO MEN, AS MEN. 

VERACirr. ' ^ . -» 

EvEBT individual, by necessity, stands m most important 
relations, both to the past and to the future. Without a 
knowledge of what has been, and of what, so far as hb 
fellow-men aro concerned, will be, he can form no decision 
m regard to the present. But this knowledge could never 
be attained, unless his constitution were made to cor- 
respond mih his circumstances. It has, therefore, been 
made to correspond. There is, on tlie one hand, in 
men, a strong a priori disposition to tell the truth ; and it 
controk them, unless some other motive interpose; and 
there is, on the other hand, a disposition to believe what 
b told, unless some counteracting motive is supposed to 
operate. 

Veracity has respect to the past and present, or to 
the ruTUBE. Wc shall consider them separately. 



CHAPTER FIRST. 

VERACITY AS IT RESPECTS THE FAST AND PRESENT 

Veracity, m Uiis sense, always has respect to a fad , 
that is, to something done, or to something which we be 
lieve to be doing. 

Moral truth consists b our intention to convey to anotber, 
to the best of our abihty, the conception of a fact, exactly 
as it exists in our own minds. 

Physical trutli consists m conveying to another the con 
ception of a fact, precisely as it actually exists, or existed. 

These two, it is evident, do not always cobcide. 

I may bnocently have obtained an incorrect concepdon 
of a fact myself, and yet may intend to convey it to another 
precisely as it exists in my own mbd. Here, then, b a 
m/oral truth, but 3, physical untruth. 

Or, again, 1 may have a correct conception of a fact, 
supposing it to be an incorrect one, but may convey it to 
another, with the btendon to deceive. Here, then, is a 
moral fakehood, and a physical trutli. Pure truth is com- 
municated, only, when I have a correct conception of a 
fact, and communicate it, intentionally, to another, precisely 
as it exists b my own mind. 

The law on this subject demands, that, ^^llen we profess 
to convey a fact to another, we, to the best of our ability, 
convey to bun the impression whicli exists in our own 
minds. This implies, first, that we convey the impression 
which exists, and not another ; and, secondly, that we con- 
vey that impression, without diminution or exaggeration. 
[n other words, we are obliged, in the language of jurispru- 
dence, to tell the trutli, the whole tmtli, and nothing but 
die tixidi. 

This law, tlierefore^ forbids, — 

1. The utterance, as tnUh, of what we know to be false. 
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I say the utterance as truths for we sometimes imagme 
£i|ses, for the sake of illustration, as m parables or fictitious 
writing, where it is known beforehand that we merely 
address the imagination. *Since we utter t as fiction, and 
do not wish it to be believed, there is no alsehood if it be 
not true. 

2. Uttering as truth, what we do not know to be true. 
Many things which men assert they cannot know to be 
tme ; such, for instance, are, in many cases, our views of 
the motives of others. There are many other things which 
may be probable, and we may be convinced that they are 
so, but of which we cannot arrive at the certainty. There 
are other things which are merely matters of opinion, con- 
cerning which every several man may hold a different 
opmion. • Now, in any such case, to utter as truth what we 
cannot know, or have not known to be truth, is falsehood. 
If a man utter any thing as truth, he assumes the responsi- 
bility of ascertaining it to be so. If he, who makes the 
assertion, be not responsible, where shall the responsibility 
rest ? And, if any man may utter what he chooses, under 
no responsibility, there b the end of all credibility. 

But, it will be said, are we never to utter any thing 
which we do not know to be true ? I answer : we are 
never to utter as truth what we do not know to be true. 
Whatever is a matter of probability we may utter as a mat- 
ter of probability ; whatever is a matter of opinion, we may 
slate as a matter of opinion. If we convey to anotlier a 
conception as true, of which we have only the impression 
of probability, we convey a different conception fix>m that 
which exists in our own minds, and of course we do, in 
fact, speak falsely. 

3. Uttering what may be true in fact, but uttering it in 
such a manner, as to convey a fake impression to the 
hearers. 

As, a. By exaggerating some or all of the circumstances 
attendant upon the facts. 

b. By extenuating some or all of the circumstances at- 
tendant upon the facts. 

c. By exaggerating some, and extenuatmg others. 

d. By stating the facts just as they existed, but so tu> 

24 
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ranging them as to leave a false impression upon the bearet 
As, for instance, I might $ay, A entered B's room, and l^fi 
it at ten o'clock ; within five minutes after he left it, B dis- 
covered that his watch had been stolen. Now, although I 
do not say that A stole B's watch, yet, if I mtentionaily so 
airange and connect these facts as to leave a false impres- 
sion upon the mind of the hearer, I am guilty of falsehood. 
This is a crime to which pleaders and partial historians, and 
all prejudiced narrators, are specially liable. 

4. As the crime, here considered, consists in making a 
false impression, with intention to deceive ; the same effect 
may be produced by the tones of the voice, a look of the 
eye, a motion of the head, or any tiling by which the mind 
of another may be influenced. The same mle, therefore, 
applies to impressions made in this manner, as ' to those 
made by words. 

5. As this rule applies to our intercourse with men as 
intelligent agents, it applies to our intercourse with men 
under all the possible relations of life. Thus, it forbids 
parents to lie to children, and children to lie to parents ; 
instructors to pupils, and pupils to instructors ; the old to 
tlie young, and die young to the old ; attorneys to jurors, 
and jurors to attorneys ; buyers to sellers, and sellers to 
buyers. That is, the obligation is universal, and cannot be 
annulled, by any of the complicated relations in which men 
stand to each other. 

Nor can it be varied, by the considerations, often intro- 
duced, that the person with whom we are conversing has 
no right to know the truth. This is a sufficient reason why 
we should not tell the truth, but it is no reason why we 
should tell a falsehood. Under such circumstances, we are 
at liberty to refuse to reveal any thing, but we are not at 
liberty to utter what is false. 

The reason for this, is the following : The obligation to vo- 
racity does not depend upon the right of d.e mquirer to know 
the truth. Did our obligatipn depend upon diis, it would 
vary with every person with whom we conversed ; and, in 
every case before speaking, we should be at liberty to 
measure the extent of our neighbor's right, and to tell him 
troth or falsehood accoidmgly. And, inasmuch as the 
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person whom we address, would never know at what rate 
we estimated his right ; no one would know how much to 
believe, any more than we should know how much truth 
we were under obligation to tell. This would at once de- 
stroy every obligation to veracity. On the contrary, inas- 
much as we aie under obligation to utter nothing but the 
truth in consequence of our relations to God, this obligation 
is never affected by any of the circumstances under which 
we are called upon to testify. Let no one, therefore, 
excuse himself, on the ground tliat he tells only innocent 
lies. It cannot be mnocent to do that which God has for- 
bidden. " Lie not one to another, brethren, seeing ye have 
out off the old man with his deeds." 

That obedience to this law is demanded by the will of 
God, is manifest fix)m several considerations : 

1. We are created with a disposition to speak what is 
true, and also to believe what is spoken. The fact that we 
are thus constituted, conveys to us an intimation that the 
(creator wills us to obey this constitution. The intention 
is as evident as that which is manifested in creating th^ eye 
for light, and light for the eye. 

2. We are created with a moral constitution, by which 
(unless our moral susceptibility shall have been destroyed") 
we suffer pain whenever we violate this law, and by whicn 
also we receive pleasure whenever, under circumstances 
which urge to the contrary, we steadfastly obey it. 

3. We are so constituted that obedience to the law of 
veracity is absolutely necessary to our happbess. Were 
we to lose either our feeling of obligation to tell the truth, 
or our disposition to receive as truth whatever is told to us, 
there would at once be an end to all science and all knowl- 
edge, beyond that wliich every man had obtained by his 
own personal observation and experience. No man could 
profit by the discoveries of his contemporaries, much less by 
the discoveries of those men who have gone before him. 
Language would be useless, and we should be but little re- 
moved from the brutes. Every one must be aware, upon 
tbe slightest reflection, that a communit/ of entire liars could 
not exist is a state of society. The effects of such a course 
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of conduct upon the whole, show us what is the will of God 
in the individual case. 

4. The will of God is abundantly made known to us in 
tlie holy Scriptures. I subjom a few examples : 

'' Thou shalt no^ bear fiilse witness agamst they neigh- 
bor." Ec. XX, 16. '< Lying lips are an abomination to 
the Lord." Prav. vi, 16. " Keep thy tongue fix)ra evil, 
and thy lips that they speak no gude." Psalm xxxiv, 13 
Those that speak lies are called children of the devil, that 
is, followers, imitators of the actions of the devil. John viii, 
44. See alsq the cases of Ananias and Sappluia, and ol 
Gehazi. Acts v, and 2 Kinffs v, 20—27. "All liars 
shall have their portion in the lake tliat bumeth with fire 
and brimstone." Rev. xxi, 8. " There shall in no wise 
enter therein (into heaven) any thing that maketh a lie 
Ibid, verse 27. 

From what has been said, the importance of strict ad- 
herence to veracity is too evident to need further remark. 
I will, however, add, that the evil of falsehood in small 
matters, in lies told to amuse, in petty exaggerations, and 
in complimentary discourse, is not by any means duly esti 
mated. Let it be always borne in mind, that he who 
knowingly utters what is false, tells a lie ; and a lie, whether 
white, or of any other color, is a violation of the command 
of that God by whom we must be judged. And let us also 
remember that there is no vice which, more easily than this, 
stupifies a man's conscience. He who tells lies frequently, 
will soon become an habitual liar ; and an habitual liar will 
soon lose the power of readily distinguishing between the 
conceptions of his imagination and the recollections of his 
memory. I have known a few persons, who seemed to 
have arrived at this most deplorable moral condition. I^et 
every one, therefore, beware of even the most distant ap- 
proaches to this detestable vice. A volume might easily be 
written on the misery and loss of character which have 
grown out of a smgle lie ; and another volume of illustra- 
tions of the moral power which men have gained by means 
of no odier prominent attribute tlian that of bold, unshrinking 
veracity. 
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If lying be thus pernicious to ourselves, how wicked must 
It be to teach it, or specially to require it of others ! What 
shall we say, then, of parents, who, to accomplish a mo- 
mentary purpose, will not hesitate to utter to a child the 
most flagitious falsehoods ? Or what shall we say of those 
heads of families, who direct their children or sen^ants de- 
liberately to declare that they are not at home, while they 
are quietly sitting in their parlor or their study ? What 
right has any one, for the purpose of securing a momentary 
convenience, or avoiding a petty annoyance, to injure for 
ever the moral sentiments of another ? How can such a 
man or woman expect to hear the truth from those whom 
they have deliberately taught to lie ? The expectation is 
absurd ; and the result will show that such persons, in the 
end, drink abundantly of the cup which they themselves 
have mingled. Before any man is tempted to lie, let him 
remember tliat God governs this universe on the principles 
of veracity, and that the whole constitution of things is so 
arranged as to vindicate truth, and to expose falsehood. 
Hence, the fiist lie always requires a multitude of lies to 
conceal it ; each one of which plunges the criminal into 
more mextricable embarrassment ; and, at last, all of them 
will combme to cover him with shame. The inconvenienciis 
of truth, aside from the question of guilt and innocence, are 
infinitely less then the inconveniences of falsehood. 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 

VERACITY IN RESPECT TO THE FUTURE. . 

The future is, within some conditions, subject to our 
power. We may, therefore, place ourselves under moral 
obligations to act, within those conditicms, m a particular 
manner. When we make a promise, we voluntarily place 
ourselves under such a moral obligation. The law of ve- 
racity obliges us to iiilfil it. 

This part of the subject includes promises and cantrtxas* 

I. Of promises. 

In every promise, two things are to be considered : the 
intention and the obligation. 

1. 3^e intention. Tlie law of veracity, in this respect, 
demands that we convey to the promisee the intention as it 
exists m our own minds. When we bform another that 
we intend to do a service for him to-morrow, we have no 
more right to lie about this intention than about any other 
matter. 

2. 2^c obligation. The law of veracity obliges us to 
fulfil the intention just as we made it known. In otlier 
words, we are under obligation to satisfy, precisely, the ex- 
pectation which we voluntarily excited. The rule of 
Dr. Paley is as follows : " A promise is h'nding in the sense 
in which the promiser supposed the proiiiisee to i-eceive it.'* 

The modes in which promises may be violated, and the 
reasons for believing the obligation to fulfil promises to be 
enforced by the law of God, are so similar to those men- 
tioned ill the preceding chapter, that I will not repeat 
them. 

I therefore proceed to consider in what cases promises 
are not binding. The following are, I think, among tlie 
most important : 

Promises are not bindm^ — 
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1.. JVhen the performance is impossible. We cannot be 
under obligation to do what 13 plainly out of our power. 
The moral character of such a promise, will, however, vary 
with the circumstances under which the promise was made. 
If I knew nothing of the impossibility, and honesdy ex- 
pressed an intention which I designed to fiilfil, I am, at the 
bar of conscience, acquitted. The providence of God has 
interfered with my intention, and I am not to blame. If, 
on the other hand, I knew of the impossibility, I have \\o» 
lated the law of veracity. I expressed an intention which 
I did not mean to fulfil. I am bound to make good to the 
other party all the loss ^hich he may have sustained by 
my crime. 

2. When the promise is vanlawfal. No man can be 
under obligation to violate obligation ; for this would be to 
suppose a man to be guilty for not being guilty. Much 
less, can he be under obligation to violate nis obligations to 
God. Hence, promises to lie, to steal, or in any manner 
to violate the laws of society, are not binding. And the 
duty of every man, who has placed himself under any such 
obligation, is, at once, to confess hb fault, to declare himself 
free from liis engagement, and to endeavor to persuade 
others to do the same. Here, as in the former instance, 
there are two cases. Where the unlawfulness was not* 
Tcnovm^ the promiser is under no other obligation than that 
of informing the promisee of the facts as soon as possible. 
Where the unlawfiilness was knovm to tlie promiser, and 
not to the promisee, I think that the former is bound to make 
good the loss to the latter, if any occur. When it is known 
to both parties, eitlier is at liberty to disengage himself, and 
neither is under any obligation to make any restitution ; for 
the fault is common to botli, and each should bear his 
o\^'n share of the inconvenience. 

3. Promises are not binding where no expectation is vol- 
untarily excited by the promiser. He is bound only to fulfil 
die expectation which he voluntarily excites ; and if he have 
excited none, he has made no promise. If A tell B ihat 
he shall give a horse to C, ana B, without A's knowledge 
or consent, infoim C of it, A is not bound. But, if be 
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directed B to give the information, he is as much bound 
as though he informed C himself. 

4. Promises are not binding when they are known ^y botk 
parties to proceed upon a condition^ which condition u sub^ 
sequenthjy by tJie promiser^ f&imd not to exist. As, if A 
promise to give a beggar money on the faith of his storyi 
and the story be subsequently found to be a fabrication. A, 
In such a case, is manifestly not bound. 

5. As the very conception of a promise implies an obli* 
gation entered into between two intelligent moral agents, 
I tliink there can be no such obligation entered mto where 
one of the parties is not a moral agent. I do not think we 
nan properly be said to make a promise to a brute, nor to 
violate it. I think die same is true of a madman. Never - 
theless, expediency has, even m such cases, always taught 
the importance of fulfilling expectation which we volun- 
tarily excite. I think, however, that it stands on the 
ground of expediency, and not of obligation. I do not 
suppose that any one would feel guilty for decelidng a mad- 
man, in order to lead him to a madhouse. 

These seem to me to be the most common cases in 
which promises are not binding. The mere inconvenience 
to which we may be exposed by fulfilling a promise, is not 
* a release. We are at liberty, beforehand, to enter into the 
obligation, or not. No man need promise unless he please 
but, having once promised, he is holden until he be morally 
liberated. Hence, as, after the obligation is formed, ii 
cannot be recalled, pnidence would teach us to be ex 
tremely cautious in making promises. Except in cases 
where we are, fjx)m long experience, fully acquainted widi 
all the ordinary contingencies of an event, we ought never 
to make a promise without sufficient opportunity for reflec- 
tion. It b a good rule, to enter into no important engage- 
ment on the same day in which it is first presented to our 
notice. And I believe that it will be generally found, that 
those who are most cai'eful in promising, are the most con- 
scientious in performing ; and diat, on the contrary, tiioso 
who are willing, on all occasions, to pledge themselves ou 
the instant, have very litUe difficulty in violating their en- 
gage nent? witii correspondent thoughtlessness. 
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Of CONTRACTS. 

The peculiarity of a contract is, that it is a nmtual prom- 
ise : that is, we promise to do one thing, on the condition 
that another person does another. 

The rule of interpretation, the reasons for its obligatori- 
ness, and tlie cases of exception to the obligatoriness, are 
the same as in the preceding cases, except that it has a 
specific condition annexed, by which the obligation is 
limited. 

Hence, after a contract is made, while the other party 
performs his part, we are under obligation to perfonn oui 
part ; but, if either party fail, the other is, by the failure 
of the condition essential to the contract, liberated. 

But this is not all. Not only is the one party liberated, 
by the failure of the other party to perform his part of the 
contract ; the first has, moreover, upon the second, f. claim 
for damages 10 the amount of what he may have.suflTered 
by such failure. 

Here, however, it is to be observed, that a distinction is 
to be made between a simple contract, that is, a contract 
to do a particular act, and a contract by which we enter 
upon a relation established by our Creator. Of the first 
kind, are ordinary mercantile contracts to sell or deliver 
merchandise at a particular place, for a specified sum, to be 
p£ud at a particular time. Here, if the price be not paid, 
we are under no obligation to deliver the goods ; and, if 
the goods be not delivered, we are under no obligation to 
pay the price. Of the second kind, are the contract of 
civil society, and the marriage contract. These, being 
appointed by the constitution under which God has placed 
us, may be dissolved only for such reasons as he has ap- 
pointed. Thus, society and the individual enter mutually 
into certain obligations with respect to each other ; but it 
does not follow, that either party is liberated by every fail- 
ure of the other. The case is the same with the marriage 
contract. In these instances, each party is bound to fulfil 
its part of the contract, notwithstanding the failure Df Uie 
other. 

It b here proper to remark, that the obligation to veracity 
18 precisely the same, under what relations soever it may be 
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(brmed. It is as binding between individuals and society ^ 
on both part9, and upon societies and societies, as it is be- 
tween individuals. Tliei-e is no more excuse for a society, 
when It violates its obligation to an individual, or for an 
individual when he violates his obligations to a society, 
than in any otlier case of deliberate falsehood. By how 
much more are societies or communities bound to fidelity, 
m theu' engagements with each other, since the faitli of 
treaties b tlie only barrier which interposes to shield nations 
from the appeal to bloodshed in every case of collision of 
interests ! And the obligation is the same, under what 
circumstances soever nations may treat with each other. 
A civilized people has no right to violate its solemn obli- 
gations, because die otlier party is uncivilized. A strong 
nation has no right to lie to a weak nation. The simple 
fact, that two communities of moral agents have entered 
mto engagements, binds both of them equally in the sight 
of their common Creator. And He, who is tlie Judge of 
all, m His holy habitation, will assuredly avenge, with most 
solemn retributions, that violation of faith, in which the 
peculiar blessings bestowed upon one party are made a 
reason for inflicting misery upon the other party, with whom 
he has dealt less bountifully. Shortly before the death of 
the Duke of Burgundy, tha pupil of Fenelon, a cabinet 
council was held, at which he was present, to take into 
consideration the expediency of violatmg a treaty ; which 
it was supposed could be done with manifest advantage 
to France. The treaty was read ; apd the ministers ex- 
plained in what respects it operated unfavorably, and how 
great an accession of territory might be made to France, 
by acting in defiance of its solemn obligations. Reasons 
of state were, of course, offered in abundance, to justify 
tlie deed of perfidy. The Duke of Burgundy heard them 
all m silence. When they had finished, he closed the 
conference by laying his hand upon the mstrument, and 
saying, with emphasis, " Gentlemen, tliere is a treaty" 
This single senUment is a more glorious monument to his 
fame, than a column mscribed with the record of an 
liundrsd victories. 
It is frequently said, partly by way of explanation, and 
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partly by way of excuse, for the violation of contracts by 
communities, tliat corporate bodies have no conscienc-e 
Tn what sense this b true, it is not necessary here to inquire 
It is sufficient to know that every one of the Jorporators 
has a conscience, and is responsible to God for obedience 
to its dictates. Men may mystify before each otlier, 
and they may stupify the monitor m their own bosoms, by 
throwing the blame of perfidy upon each other ; but it is 
yet worthy to be remembered that they act in the presence 
of a Being with whom the night shineth as the day, and tliat 
they must appear before a tribunal where there will be " no 
shuffling." For beings acting under these conditions, tliere 
sUrely can be no wiser or better course, than that of simple^ 
unsophisticated verity, under what relations soever ttey 
mar be called upon to act. 



CHAPTER THIRD. 

OF OATHS. 

I. TTietkearv of oaths. 

It is frequently of the highest importance to society, thai 
tlie facts relating to a particular transaction should be dis- 
tinctly and accurately ascertained. Unless this could be 
done, neither the innocent could be {unotected, nor the 
guilty punished ; tliat b, justice could not be administered, 
and society could not exist. 

To almost every fact, or to the circumstances which 
determine it to be fact, there must, fix>m the laws of cause 
and effect, and from the social nature of man, be many wit- 
nesses. The fact can, therefore, be generally known, if 
tlie witnesses can be mduced to testify, and to testify the 
truth. 

To place men under such circumstances, that, upon the 
ordinary principles of the human mind, they shall be most 
likely to testify truly, is the design of administering an oath. 

In taking an oath, besides incurring the ordinary civil 
penalties incident to peijury, he who swears, calls upon 
God to witness the truth of his assertions ; and, also, eiUier 
expressly or by implication, invokes upon himself the judg- 
ments of God, if he speak falsely. The ordinary form of 
swearing in this country, and m Grcat Britain, is to close 
the promise of veracity with the words, " So help me God ;*' 
that is, may God only help me so as I tell the truth. Inas- 
much as, without the help of God, we must be miserable 
for time and for etemitjr ; to relinquish his help, if we vio- 
late the truth, is, on this condition, to imprecate upon our- 
selves the absence of the favor of God, and, of course, all 
|iossible misery for ever. 

The theory of oaths, then, 1 suppose to be as follows : 

1. Men naturally speak die truth, when there h no 
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eounteractbg motive to prevent it* and, unless some such 
motive be supposed to supervene, they expect the truth to 
be spoken. 

2. When, however, by speaking falsely, some immediate 
advantage can be gained, or some immediate evil avoided, 
they will frequently speak feilsely. 

3. But, when a greater good can be gained, or a greater 
evil avoided, by speaking die truth, than could possibly be 
either gained or avoided by speaking falsely, they will, on 
(he orcSnary principles of the human mind, speak the truth. 
To place them under such circumstances, is the design of 
4u oath. 

4. Now, as thi) favor of God is the source of every 
blessing which man can possibly enjoy, and as his dis- 
pleasure must involve misery utterly beyond the grasp of 
our limited conceptions, if we can place men under such 
circumstances that, by speaking falsely, they relinquish all 
claim to the oncj and incur all that is awful in the other, 
we manifestly place a stronger motive before them for 
speaking the truth, than can possibly be conceived for 
speakmg falsehood. Hence, it is supposed, on the ordinary 
principles of the human mind, that men, under such circum- 
stances, will speak the truth. 

Such I suppose to be the theory of oatlis. There can 
be no doubt that, if men acted upon this conviction, the 
truth would be, by means of oaths, universally elicited. 

But, inasmuch as men may be required to testify, whose 
practical conviction of these great moral truths is at best 
but weak, and who are liable to be more strongly mfluenced 
by immediate than by ulterior motives, human punishments 
have always been affixed to the crime of peijuiy. These, 
of course, vary m different ages, and in different periods of 
society. The most equitable provision seems to be that of 
the Jewish law, by which the peijurer was made to suffer 
precisely the same injury which he had designed to inflict 
upon the innocent party. The Mosaic enactment seems 
intended to have been, in regard to this crime, unusually 
rigorous. The judges are specially commanded not to 
spare, but to exact an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth. 
It certainly deserves serious consideiution, whether modem 
25 
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legislators might not derive important instruction fitxn this 
feature of Jewish jurisprudence. 

II. The laufidness of oath. On this subject, a diversi 
ty of opinion has been entertained. It has been urged^ bv 
those who deny the lawfubess of oaths, — 

1. Tiiat oadis are frequently forbidden in the New Tes- 
tament; and that we are commanded to use ye« Ah- our 
affirmative, and no for our negative ; for the reason that, 
^ whatsoever b more than these cometh of evil, or of th«: 
evil one." 

2. That no man has a right to peril his eternal salvation, 
upon a condition which, from intellectual or moral imbecility, 
be would be so liable to violate. 

3. That no one has a right to oblige another to place 
himself under such conditions. 

4. That the frequent use of oaths tends, by abating oti' 
reverence for the Deity, to lessen the practical feeling oi 
the obligation to veracity. 

5. That no reason can be assigned, why this crime 
should be treated so differendy from evenr other. Other 
crimes, so far as man b concerned, are left to human pun* 
ishments ; and there can be no reason why this crime should 
involve the additional punishment intended by the impre- 
cation of the loss of the soul. 

6. It is said that those sects who never take an oath, are 
as fully believed, upon their simple affirmation, as any 
others ; nay, that false witness among them is more rare 
than among other men taken at random. This is, I believe, 
acknowledged to be the fact. 

Those who defend the lawfiilness of oaths urge, on the 
contrary, — 

1 . That those passages in the New Testament which 
have been referred to, forbid, not judicial oaths, but merely 
profanity. 

2. That our Savior responded, when examined upon 
oath. This, however, is denied, by the other party, to be 
a fair interpretation. 

3. That the Apostles, on several occasions, call God to 
witness, when they are attesting to particular facts. The 
instances adduced are such phrases as these : '' God is my 
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witness ;" " Behold, before God I lie not." Tlie example 
in this case is considered sufficient to assure ur of the law 
fulness of this sort of appeal. 

4. That the importance of truth to the purposes of jus 
dee, warrants us m taking other measures for the prevention 
of peijury than are taken for the prevention of other crimes , 
and specially, as this is a crime to the commission of which 
there may always exist peculiarly strong temptations. 

These are, I believe, the principal considerations which 
have been urged on both sides of the question. It seems 
to me to need a more thorough discussion than can be 
allowed to it in this place. One thing, however, seems 
evident, that the multiplication of oaths, demanded by the 
present practice of most Christian nations, b not only very 
wicked, but that its direct tendency is to diminish our rever- 
ence for the Deity ; and thus, in the end, to lead to the 
very evil which it is mtended to prevent. 

III. LUerpretation of oaths. 

As oaths are imposed for the safety of the party admin- 
istering them, they are to be interpreted as he understands 
them. The person under oath has no right to make any 
mental reservation, but to declare the truth, precisely m the 
manner that the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, is expected of him. On no other principle would 
we ever know what to believe or to expect from a witness. 
If, for the sake of personal friendship, or personal advan- 
tage, or from fear of personal inconvenience, or from the 
excitement of party partiality, he shrink from declaring 
the whole truth, he is as truly guilty of perjury as though 
he swore falsely for money. 

IV. Different kinds of oaths. 

Oaths respect either the past or the future, that is, aie 
eitlier assertory or promissory. 

1. The oath respecUng the past, b definite. A transuc- 
don either took . place, or it did not take place, <ind we 
either have or have not some knowledge respecting it. It 
b, therefore, in our power either to tell what we biow, or 
to tell what, and in how much, we do not know. Thb b 
the [iroper occasion for an oath. 

3. The oatli respecting the future b of nccesinty indefir 
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nitty as \^lien we promise upon oath to discharge^ to the 
best of (Tur ability, a particular office Thus, the parties 
may have very different views of whit is meant, by dis 
charging an office according to the best of our ability ; ot 
this obligation may conflict with others, such as domestic or 
personal obligations; and the incumbent may not know, 
even with the best intentions, which obligation ought to take 
the precedence, that is, what is the best of his ability 
Such beir.g the case, who, that b aware of the frailty oi 
human nature, will dare to peril his eternal salvation upon 
the perfonnance, to the best of bb ability, of any official 
duty ? And, if these allowances be understood by both 
parties, how are tiiey to be limited ; and, if they be not 
limited, what b the value of an oath ? Such being the case, 
it is, at best, doubtful, whether promissory oaths of office 
ought ever to be required. Much less ought they to be 
required, as is frequendy the case, in the most pettjr details 
of officiaJ life. They must be a snare to the conscience of 
a thoughtfiii man ; and must tend to obliterate moral dis- 
tinctions from die mind of him who b, as b too frequently 
the case, unfortunately thoughdess. Why should one man, 
who b called upon to discharge the duties of a constable, 
or of an overseer of common schools, or even of a counsellor 
or a judge, be placed under the pains and perib of perjury, 
or under peril of hb eternal salvation, any more than Ins 
neighbor, who discharges the duty of a merchant, of an in 
structor of youth, a physician, or a clergyman ? It seems 
to me that no man can take such an oath of office, upon 
reflection, without such mental reservation as must im- 
mediately convince him that the requirement b nugattdy ; 
and, if so tliat it must be injurious. 



CLASS SECOND. 



OUTlEa WHICH ARISE FROM THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 8SXB8 

It has already been remarked, that the very fact, that our 
Creator has constituted us with a capacity for a particular 
form of happiness, and has provided means for the gratifica- 
tion of that desire, is, in itself, an intimation that he intended 
that this desire should be gratified. But, as our happiness 
b the design of this constitution, it is equally evident, that 
he intended this desire to be gratified only in such manner 
as would conduce to this result ; and that, in estimating that 
result, we must take into view the whole nature of man, as 
a rational and accountable being, and not only man as an 
bdividual, but man also as a society. 

1. The subject upon which we now enter, presents a 
striking illustration of the truth of these remarks. On the 
one hand, it is evident that the principle of sexual desire, is 
a part of the constitution of man. That it was intended to 
be gratified, is evident fix)m the fact, that, without such 
gratification, the race of man would immediately cease to 
exist. Again, if it were not placed under restrictions, that 
IS, were promiscuous intercourse permitted, the race would 
perish fi-oin neglect of offipring, and universal sterility. 
Thus, universal celibacy and unlimited indulgence, would 
both equally defeat the end of the Creator. . It b, therefore, 
as evident that our Creator has imposed a limit to this de- 
sire, as a part of our constitution, as that he has implanted 
within us the desire itself. It is the object of the taw of 
chastity to explain and enforce this limit, 

2. As it is manifestly the object of the Creator, that the 
sexes should live together, and form a society with each 
other, in many respects dissimilar to every other society, 
proc'ucing new relations^ and imposing new obligations, the 

25* 
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laws of this society need to be particularly explained. 
TTUs is the law of marriage. 

3. As the result of marriage 'is children, a new relation 
arises out of thb connection, namely, the relation of parent 
and cliild. This imposes special obligations upon both 
parties, namely, the duties and rights of parents^ and the 
duties and rights of children. 

This class of duties will, therefore, be treated of in the 
following order : 
Chapter 1. The general dut^ of chastity. 
" 2. The law of marriage. 
** 3. The rights and dunes of parrats. 
<< 4. The rii^hts and duties of childreo. 



CHAPTER FIRST, 

THE GENERAL DUTY OF CHASTITY. 

The 93xual appetite being a part of our constitution, 
vid a linut to the indulgence of it being fixed by the 
Creator, the business of moral philosophy is to ascertain 
{his limit. 

The moral law on this subject is as follows : 

The duty of chastity limits the indulgence of this desire, 
to individuals who are exclusively united to each other for 
life. 

Hence it forbids, — 

1. Adultery, or intercourse between a married person and 
every other person except that person to whom he or she is 
united for life. 

2. Polygamy, or a plurality of wives or of husbands. 

3. Concubinage, or the temporary cohabitation of indi- 
viduals with each other. 

4. Fornication, or intercourse with prostitutes, or with any 
individual under any other condition than that of the mar- 
riage covenant. 

5. Inasmuch as unchaste desire is strongly excHed by 
the imagination, the law of chastity forbids all impure 
thoughts and actions J all unchaste conversation, looks, or 
gestures ; the reading of obscene or lascivious book? and 
every thing which would naturally produce in us a disposi 
tion of mind to violate this precept. 

That the above is the law of God on this subject, m^ 
manifest, both fix)m natural and bom revealed religion. 
The law, as above recited, contains two restrictions : 

1. That the individuals be exclusively united to each 
other; and, — 

2. T'lat thb exclusive union be ibr life. 
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Let US examine thf indications of natural religion upon 
both of these points. 

I. The indulgence of the desire referred to, is, by the 
law of God, restricted to individuals exclusively united to 
each other. This may be shown from several consider- 
ations. 

1. The number of birtlis, of both sexes, under all cir- 
cumstances, and in all ages, has been substantially equal. 
Now, if single individuals be not exclusively united to each 
other, there must arise an inequality of distribution, unle» 
we adopt the law of promiscuous concubinage. Hut as 
the desire is universal, it canfiot be intended that the dis- 
tribution should be unequal ; for thus, many would, fiom 
necessity, be left single. And the other alternative, pro- 
miscuous concubinage, would very soon lead, as we have 
already remarked, to die extinction of society. 

2. The n^^ifest design of nature is to increase the 
human species, in the most rapid ratio consistent with the 
conditions of our being. That is always the most happy 
condition of a nation, and that nation is most accurately 
obeying the laws of our constitution, in which the numbei 
of die human race b most rapidly increasing. Now it is 
certain, that, under the law of chastity, as it has been ex- 
plained, that is, where individuals are exclusively united 
to each other, the increase of population will be more rapid, 
than under any other circumstances. 

3. That must be the true law of tlie domestic relations 
which will have the most beneficial effect upon the main 
tenance and education of children. Under the influence 
of such a law as I have described, it is manifest, tliat chil- 
dren will be mcomparably better provided for than under 
that of any other. The number of children produced by 
a single pair thus united, will ordinarily be as great as can 
be supported and instructed by two individuals. And, 
besides, the care of children, under these circumstances, 
oecomes a matter, not merely of duly, but of pleasure. On 
tlie contrary, just in so far as this law is violated, the love 
oi ofBpring diminishes. The care of a family, instead of a 
pleasure, becomes an insupportable burden ; and, in the 
worst states of society, children either perish by muUifudes 
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from neglect, oi are murdered by their parents in infancy 
The number of human beings who perish by infanticide, 
in heathen countries, is almost mcredible. And in coun- 
tries not heathen, 't is a matter of notoriety, that neglect of 
offspring is the universal result of licentiousness in parents. 
The support of foundlings, in some of the most licentious 
districts in Europe, has become so great a public burden as 
to give rise to serious apprehension. 

4. There can be no doubt that man is intended to derive 
by far the ^eatest part of his happiness from society. 
And of social happiness, by far the greatest, the most ex- 
quisite, and the most elevating portion, is that derived from 
the domestic relations ; not only those of husband and wife, 
but those of parent and child, of brother and sister, and 
those arising fi-om the more distant gradations of collateral 
kindred. Now, human happiness, in this respect, can exist 
only in proportion to our obedience to the law of chastity. 
What domestic happiness can be expected in a house con- 
tinually agitated by the ceaseless jealousy of several wives, 
and the interminable quarrels of their several broods of 
children ? Hqw can filial love dwell in the bosoms of chil- 
dren, the progeny of one father by several concubines? 
This state of society existed under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, in the patriarchal age; and its results even 
here are sufliciently deplorable. IVo one can read the his- 
tories of the families of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and 
David, without becoming convinced that no deviation can 
be made from the gospel law of marriage, without creating 
a tendency to wrangling without end, to bitterness and 
strife, nay, to incest and murder. And if this be the result 
of polygamy and concubinage, in what language is it pos 
sible to describe the effects of universal licentiousness ? By 
this, the very idea of home waild be abolished, llie name 
of parent would signify no more in man tiian in the brutes. 
Man, instead of being social, would become nothing more 
than a gregarious animal, distinguished fix)m his fellow- 
animals by nothing else than greater intellectual capacity, 
and the more disgusting abuse of it. 

5. No reason can be assigned, why the intellectual, 
moral and social happiness of the one sex is not as valu- 
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able, in the sight of the Creator, as that of the other 
Much less can any reason be assigned, why the one sex 
sliould be to the other merely a source of sensual gratihca« 
tion. But, just as we depart bom the law of chastity, as it 
has been here explained, woman ceases to be the equal and 
the companion oSf man, and becomes either his timid and 
much abused slave, or else the mere instrument for the 
gratification of his lust. No one can pretend to believe 
that the Creator ever intended that one human being 
should stand m such a relation as this to any other human 
being. 

11. The second part of the law of chastity requires that 
tliis union should be for hfe. 

Some of the reasons for this are as follows : 

1. In order to domestic happiness, it is necessary that 
both parties should cultivate a spirit of conciliadon and for- 
bearance, and mutually endeavor to conform their indi- 
vidual peculiarities to each other. Unless this be done, 
instead of a community of interests, there will arise inces- 
sant collision. Now, nothing can tend more directly to the 
cultivation of a proper temper, than the considemtion that 
this union is indissoluble. A mere temporary union, liable 
to be dissolved by every ebullition of passion, would foster 
every impetuous and selfish feeling of the human heart. 

2. If the union be not for life, there is no other limit to 
be fixed to its continuance than the will of either party. 
This would speedily lead to promiscuous concubinage, and 
all the evils resulting firam it, of which I have already 
spoken. 

3. Children require the care of both parents until they 
have attained to maturity; that is, generally, during the 
greater part of die lifetime of their parents, at least, during 
all that period of iheir life in which they wouid be most 
likely to desire a separation. Besides, the children are the 
joint oroperty of both parents ; and, if the domestic society 
be dissolved, they belong to one no more tlian to the othei ; 
that is, they hav3 io protector, but are cast out defenceless 
upon the world. 

4. Or, if this be not the case, and they are protected by 
one parent, they must suffer an in*eparable loss by tiM 
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witlidi'awnient of the other parent from his or her share of 
the parental responsibility. In general, the care would fall 
upon the mother, whose parental instincts are the stronger, 
but who is, from her peculiar situation, the less able to 
protect them. The whole tendency of eveiy licentious 
system is, to take advantage of the parental tenderness of 
the mother ; and, because she would rather die than leave 
her children to perish, basely to devolve upon her a burden 
which she is wholly unable to sustain. 

5. Parents themselves, m advanced years, need the care 
of their children, and become dependent, in a great measure, 
for their happiness upon them. But all this source of 
happiness is dried up by any system wliich allows of the 
disruption of the domestic society, and the desertion of 
offipring, simply at the will of the parent. 

The above considerations may perhaps be deemed suiB- 
cient to establish the general law, and to show what is the 
will of the Creator on this subject. But it may be suggest- 
ed, that all these consequences need not follow occasional 
aben-ations, and that individual cases of licentious mdul- 
gence should be exempted from the general rule. To this 
[ answer, — 

1. The severity of the punishment which God has aiBxed 
to the crime in general, shows how severe is his displeasure 
against it. God is no respecter of persons, but he will 
visit upon every one tlie strict reward of his iniquity. And 
he does thus act. In woman, this vice is immediately fatal 
to character ; and in man, it leads directly to those crimes 
which aie the sure precursors of temporal and eternal per- 
dition. 

2. The God who made us all, and who is the Father 
and the Judge of his creatures, is omniscient ; and he will 
bring every secret thing into judgment. Let the seducer 
and the profligate remember tliat each must stand, with his 
victim and h'ls partner in guilt, befoi-e the Judge of quick 
and dead, where a recompense will be rendered to every 
man according to his deeds. 

3. LfCt it be remembered diat a female b a moral and 
accountable being, hastening with us to the bar of God ; 
that she is made to be the centre of all that is deliditful 
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in tho domestic relations ; that, by ber very nature she 
looks up to man as her protector, and loves to confide in 
his liands her happiness for life ; and that she can be ruined 
only by abusing diat confidence proving false to tliat re- 
liance, and using tlie very loveUest trait in her character as 
the instrument of her undoing. And then let us consider 
tlie misery into which a loss of virtue must plunge the 
victim and her friends for ever ; the worth of that soul, 
which, unless a miracle mterpose, must, by tlie loss of 
virtue, be cons'gned to eternal despair ; and 1 ask whether^ 
m tlie whole catalogue of human crime, there be one 
whose atrocity more justly merits the deepest damnation, 
than tliat which, for the momentary gratification of a lawless 
appetite, will violate all tlicse obligations, outrage all these 
sympathies, and work out so wide-spreading, so intermi- 
nable a ruin ? 

Such is the lesson of natural religion on tliis subject. 

111. The precepts of revealed religion may be very 
briefly stated : 

1. The sevendi commandment is, '^ Thou shalt not com- 
mit adultery." Ev. xx, 14. By the term adultery, is 
meant every unlawful act and thought. The Mosaic law 
enacted that he who seduced a woman should marry her. 
Ex. xxii, 16, 17. This is, doubtless, the equitable rule ; 
and there is no reason why it should not be strictly enforced 
now, both by the civil law and by tlie opinions of the cojn- 
munity. 

2. The punishment of adultery was, under the same 
law, death to both parties. Lev. x, 22. DetU. xxii, 22. 
That this should now be enforced, no one will contend. 
But it is sufficient to show in what abhorrence the crime is 
held by the Creator. 

3. The consequences of whoredom and adultery are 
fi-equently set fordi m the prophets, and the most awful 
judgments of God are denounced against them. This 
subject is also treated with graphic power by Solomon, in 
ihe book of Proverbs. See Proverbs v, 3 — 29 ; vii, 5—26 

4. Our Savior explains tlie law of chastity and mar- 
riage in his sermon on die mount, and declares it equally to 
respect unclean tlioughts and actions : << Ye have heard 
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ihat it hath been said by them of old time, thou shalt not 
commit adultery. But I say unto you, that whosoever 
iooketh on a woman to lust after her, hath committed 
adultery^ with her already in his heart. And if thy right 
eye offend thee (or cause thee to offend), pluck it out and 
cast it from thee ; for it k profitable for diee that one of 
thy members should perish, and not that thy whole body 
should be cast into hell." MatL v, 27—32. That is, as 
I suppose, eradicate from your bosom every impure thought, 
no matter at what sacrifice; for no one who cherishes 
impurity, even in thought, can be an inheritor of the 
kingdom of heaven. 

Uncleanness is also frequently enumerated among tlie 
crimes which exclude men from the kingdom of heaven : 

Ephesians v, 5, 6 : " No whoremonger or unclean 
person hath any inheritance in the kingdom of Christ and 
God." 

Galatians v, 19 — 21 : " Now, the works of the flesh 
are manifest, which are these : adultery, fornication, un- 
cleanness, lasciviousness ; of the which I tell you before, 
as I have told you in times past, that they which do such 
things shall not inherit the kingdom of God." 

Colosstans iii, 5, 6 : " Mortify, therefore, your members, 
which are upon the earth : fornication, uncleanness, inor- 
dinate affections ; for which things' sake, the wrath of God 
Cometh upon the children of disobedience." 

Let every one remember, therefore, that whoever vio- 
lates this command, violates it in defiance of the most 
clearly revealed command of God, and at the peril of his 
own soul. He must meet his act, and the consequences 
of it, at that day when the secrets of all hearts are made 
manifest, when every hidden thmg will be brought to light, 
and when God will judge every man according to his 
deeds. 

I remarked above, that the law of chastity forbade the 
mdulgence of impure or lascivious imaginations, the nar- 
boring of such thoughts in our minds, or the doing of any 
thing by which such thoughts should be excited. Of no 
vice is it so true as of tl»is, that " lust, when it is cherished, 
bringeth forth sin ; and sin, when it is finished, bringeth 
26 
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forth death." licentiousness in outward conduct never 
appears, until the mind has become defiled bj impure 
imaginations. When, however, tlie mind has become thus 
defiled, nothing b wanted but suitable opportunity to com- 
plete the moral catastrophe. Hence, the necessity of the 
most intenre vigilance in the government of our thoughts 
and in the avoiding of all books, and all pictures, and all 
society, and all conduct and actions of which the tendency 
is to imbue our imaginations with any thing at ^riance 
with the purest chastity. Whatever, in other respects, 
may be the fascmations of a book, if it be impure or las- 
civious, let it be eschewed. Whatever be the accomplish- 
ments of an acquaintance, if he or she be licentious in con- 
versation or action, let him or her be shunned. No man 
can take fire in his bosom, and his clothes not be burned 
We cannot mingle with the vile, let that vileness be dressed 
in ever so tasteful a garb, without becoming defiled. The 
only rule of safety is, to avoid the appearance of evil; for 
thus alone shall we be able to avoid the reality. Hence it 
IS, that a licentious theatre ^and the tendency of all 
theatres is to licentiousness), immodest dancing, and all 
amusements and actions which tend to inflame the passions, 
are horribly pernicious to morals. It would be interesting 
to learn on what principle of morals a virtuous woman 
would justify her attendance upon an amusement, in which 
she benolds before her a once lovely female uttering covert 
obscenity in the presence of thousands, and where she is 
surrounded by hundreds of women, also (Mice lovely, but 
now abandoned, whose ruin has been consummated by 
this very means, and who assemble in thb place, with tbie 
more certain assurance of thus being able, most saocess- 
fidly, to efi^t the ruin of others. 



CHAPTER SECOND 

THE LAW OF MARRIAGE. 

It has been already remarked, in the preceding section^ 
that the law of chastity forbids all sexual intercourse be* 
tween persons who have not been exclusively united for 
hfe. In the act of marriage, two persons, under the most 
solemn circumstances, are thus united ; and they enter 
into a mutual contract tlius to live in respect to each other 
This relation having been established by God, the contract 
thus entered into has all the solemnity of an oath. Hence 
he who violates it is guilty of a two-fold crime : first, the 
violation of the law of chastity ; and, secondly, of the 
law of veracity, — a veracity pledged under the most solemn 
circumstances. 

But this is by no means all tliat is intended by the in- 
stitution of marriage. By tlie contract thus entered into, 
a society is formed, of a most interesting and important 
character, which is tlie origin of all civil society ; and in 
which, children are prepared to become members of that 
great community. As our principal knowledge of the 
nature and obligations of this institution is derived from the 
sacred Scriptures, I shall endeavor briefly to explain the 
manner in which diey treat of it, without adding any thing 
to what I have already said, in regard to tlie teaclung of 
natural religion. 

I shall consider, first, the nature of this contract, and, 
secondly, the duties which it enjoins, and tlie crimes which 
it torbids. 

First. The nature of the contract. 

1. The contract is for life, arJ is dissoluble for one cause 
only, — ^the cause of whoredom : 

Matthew Xix, 3 — G, 9. "Then came some of the 
Pharisees to him, and, tempting liim. asked, (^an a man^ 
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anon every pretence, divorce his wife? He" answered. 
Have ye not read, that at the beginning, when the Crea 
tor made man, he formed a male and female ; and said, 
for this cause shall a man leave father and mother, and 
adhere to his wife; and tliey two shrJl be one fleshy 
Wherefore, tliey are no longer two, but one flesh. What then 
God hath conjoined, let not man separate. Wherefore, I 
say unto you, whosoever divorceth his wife, except for 
whoredom, and marrieth another, committeth adultery^.*' 
I use here the translation of Dr. Campbell, which, I think, 
conveys more exactly than the common version the mean- 
hig of the original. 

2. We are here taught that marriage, being an insttu- 
lion of God, is subject to his laws alone, and not to the 
laws of man. Hence the civil law is binding u|X)n the 
conscience only in so far as it corresix)nds to the law of 
God, 

3. This contract is essentially mutual. By entering 
into it, the members form a society, that is, they have some- 
thing m common. Whatever is thus in common, belongs 
equally to botli. And, on the contrary, what is not thus 
surrendered, remains as before in the power of the indi- 
vidual. 

4. The basis of this union is affection. Individuals thus 
contract themselves to each other, on the ground not 
merely of mutual regard, but also of 'a regard stronger than 
that which they entertain for any other persons else. If 
such be not the condition of the parties, they cannot be 
united with any fair prospect of happmess. Now, such is tlie 
nature of the human affections, that we derive a higher and 
a purer pleasure from rendering happy those whom we love 
than from self-gratification. Thus, a parent prefers self- 
denial, for the sake of a child, to self-indulgence. The 
same principle is illustrated in every case of pure and dis- 
interested benevolence. This is the essential element, on 
which depends the happiness of the married state. To oe 
in the highest degree happy, we must each prefer the najv 
piness of anotlier to our own. 

5. I have m mtioned above, that, this oemg a voluntary 
ciMwiiact, and forming a peculiar society, there are some 
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things which, by this compact, each surrenders to the other, 
and also other things which are not surrendered. It is im- 
portant that these be distinguished from each other. 

1 remark, then, — 

a. Neither party surrenders to the other any control cVer 
any thing appertaining to the conscience. From the natura 
of our moral constitution, nothing of tliis sort can be surren- 
dered to any created being. For eitlier party to interfere 
with the discharge of those duties, which the other party 
really supposes itself to owe to God, is therefore wicked 
and oppressive. 

6. Neither party surrenders to the other any thing which 
would violate prior and lawful obligations. Thus, a hus- 
band does not promise to subject his professional pursuits 
to the will of his wife. He has chosen his profession, and, 
if he pursue it lawfully, it does not interfere with the con- 
tract. So, also, his duties as a citizen, are of prior obliga- 
tion ; and, if they really bterfere with any otliers, those 
subsequently formed must be construed in subjection lo 
them. Thus, also, the filial duties of both parties remain, 
in some respects, unchanged after mamage, and the 
marriage contract should not be so interpreted as to violate 
them. 

c. On the other hand, I suppose that the marr'age contract 
binds each party, whenever individual gratification is con- 
cerned, to prefer the happiness of the other party to its 
own. If pleasure can be enjoyed by both, the happiness 
of both is increased by enjoyhig it in common. If it can 
be enjoyed but by one, each should prefer that it be enjoyed 
by the other. And if there be sorlow to be eudured, or 
inconvenience to be suffered, each should desire, if possible, 
to bear the infliction for the sake of shielding the other 
fiom pain. 

d. And, as I have remarked before, tlie disposition to do 
this aiises finom the very nature of the principles on which 
the compact is formed, Cx)m unreserved affection. This is 
the very manner in which affection always displays itself. 
This is tlie very means by which affection is created 
" She loved me for the dangers I had seen, and I loved 
her that she did pity them." — Shakspeare. And tliib i 

26* 
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the only coiiise of conduct by wb'ch affectioD can be re- 
tained. And the manifestation of this temper is, under ai! 
circumstances, obligatory upon both parties. 

6. As, however, in all societies, there may be difiereDces 
ofojmiion, even where the harmony of feeling remains un- 
impaired, so there may be diffisrences here. Where such 
difierences of opinion exist, there must be some ultimate 
appeal. In orcunary societies, such questions are setded 
by a ntmiericil majority. But as, m this case, such a decis- 
Mn IS impossible, some other jninciple must be adopted. 
The right of deciding must rest with either the one or the 
other. As the husband is the individual who is responsible 
to civil society, as hb intercourse with the world is of 
necessity greater, the voice of nature and of revelaticH] 
imite m conferring the right of ultimate authority upon him. 
By this arrangement the happiness of the wife is increased 
no less than that of the husband. Her power b always 
greatest m concession. She is graceiiil and attractive 
while meek and gentle ; but when angered and turbulent 
she loses the fescination of her own sex, without attaining 
to the dignity of the other. 

" A woman moved is like a fountain troubled, 
Muddy, iU-ieeming, and bereft of beauty." Shaks. 

Secondly. I come now to speak of the duties imposed by 
tlie marriage relatbn. 

I. The marriage relation imposes upon both parties, 
equaUy, the duty of chastity. 

1. Hence it forbids adultery, or intercourse with any 
other person than that one to whom the individual is united 
in marriage. 

2. And, hence, it forbids all conduct in married persons, 
or with married persons, of which the tendency would be 
to diminish their affection for those to whom they are united 
m marriage, or of which the tendency would be to give 
pain to the other party. This is evident fiom what we 
nave before said. Por, if the contract itself proceed upon 
the pnnciple of entire and exclusive affection, any thing 
naust be a violation of it, which destroys or lessens that 
wflSoction ; and that vbich causes this afiection to be doubted, 
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produces to tlie party in which the doubt exists, the same 
misery that would ensue fix)m actual injury. 

The crime of adultery is of an exceedingly aggravated 
nature. As has been before remarked, aside f5x)m being a 
violation of the law of chastity, it is also a violation of a 
most solemn contract. The misery which it inflicts upon 
parents and children, relatives and friends, the total anni« 
nilation of domestic happiness, and the total disruption of 
parental and filial ties which it necessarily produces, mark 
it for one of the basest forms of human atrocity. Hence, 
as might be expected, it is spoken of in the Scriptures as 
one of those crimes on which God has set the seal of his 
peculiar displeasure. In addition to the passages already 
quoted on this subject, I barely mention the following : 

Matthew V, 28. " Whosoever looketh on a woman to 
cherish impure deske, hath committed adultery with her 
already in his heart." Hebrews xiii, 4. "Marriage is 
honorable in all, and the bed undefiled ; but whoremongers 
and adulterers God will judge." Revelations xxi, 8. 
" Murderers and the lascivious shall have their part in the 
lake that bumeth with fire and brimstone, which is the 
second death." Throughout the writings of the piophets, 
in numberless instances, this crime is singled out, as one for 
which God visits with the most awful judgments, both 
nations and individuals. And, if any one will reflect that 
die happiness and prosperity of a country must depend on 
the virtue of the domestic society more than on any thing 
else, he cannot fail to perceive that a crime, which, by a 
single act, sunders the conjugal tie, and leaves children 
worse than parentless, must be attended with more abun 
dant and remediless evils, than almost any other that can 
be named. The taking of human Ufe can be attended with 
no consequences more dreadful. In the one case, the 
parental tie is broken, but the victim is innocent ; in the 
other, the tie is broken, with the additional aggravation of 
an irretrievable moral stain, and a wide-spreading dishonor 
that cannot be washed away. 

II. The law of marriage enforces the duty of mutual 
affection. 

Affection towards another b the result of his or her acuons 
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and temper towards us. AdiriraUor. and respect r jl; be 
the result of otlier manifestations of character, but LOthing 
is so likely, as evidence of affection towards ourselves, to 
produce in us affection towards others. 

Hence the dut^ of cultivating affection, imposes upon 
each party the obligation to act in such manner as to excite 
affection in the bo^ora of tlie other. The rule is, " As je 
would that otiiers should do unto (or be affected towards) 
you, do ye even so unto (or be ye so affected towards) 
them." And tlie other gospel rule is here also verified : 
** Give, and it shall be given unto you, good measure, pressed 
down, and heaped together, and running over, shall men give 
into your bosom." To cultivate affection, then, is not to 
strive to excite it by any direct effort of abstract thinking, but 
to show, by the whole tenor of a life of disinterested goodness, 
that our happiness is reaUy pmmoted by seeking the hap- 
piness of another. It consists in restraining our passions, in 
subduing our selfishness, in quieting our irritability, in erad- 
icaUn^ uom our minds eveiy thing which could give pain 
to an ingenuous spirit, and in cherisliing a spirit of meekness, 
forbearance, forgiveness, and of active, cheerful, and inces- 
sant desire for tlic happiness of those whom we love. At 
no less price tlian this can affection be purchased ; and 
those who are willing to purchase it at this price, will rarely 
have reason to complain of tlie want of it. 

III. The law of marriage imposes the duty of muDial 
assistance. 

In the domestic society, as in every other, there are 
special duties devolving upon each member ; this is no 
more than to say that it is not the duty of every member 
of a society to do every thing. So here, there are duties 
devolving of right upon the husband, and other duties de- 
volving of right upon tlie wife Thus, it is the duty, in the 
first instance, of the husband, to provide for the wants of the 
family ; and of the wife to assume the charge of the affairs 
of tlie household. His sphere of duty is rvithout, her sphere 
of duty is vnthin. Both are under obligation to discharge 
these duties, specially because they are parties to tliis par- 
ticular compact. The Apostle Paul affirms, tliat he who 
iloes not provide foi his own, specially for those of his own 
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house, hath denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel. 
That man is worthily despised, who does not qualify himself 
to support that family, of which he has voluntarily assumed 
the office of protector. Nor surely is that woman less de- 
serving of contempt, who, having consumed the period of 
youth in ffivolous reading, dissipating amusement, and in 
the acquisition of accomplishments, which are to be con- 
signed, immediately after marriage, to entire forgetfulness, 
enters upon the duties of a wife, with no other expectation, 
than that of being a useless and prodigal appendage to a 
household, ignorant of her duties, and of the manner of 
discharging them ; and with no other conceptions of the 
responsibilities which she has assumed, than such as have 
been acquired from a life of childish caprice, luxurious self- 
indulgence, and sensitive, feminine, yet thoroughly finished 
selfishness. And yet I fear thai the system of female edu- 
cation, at present in vogue, is, in many respects, liable to 
the accusation of producing precisely this tendency. 

I have remarked, that the duties of the husband and 
wife are thus, in the first instance, apportioned. Yet, if 
one be disabled, all that portion of the duty of the disabled 

(larty, which the other can discharge, falls upon that other 
f the hujband cannot alone support the family, it is the 
duty of the wife to assist him. If the wife is, through 
sickness, unable to direct her household, the husband is 
bound, in so far as it is possible, to assume her care. In 
case of the death of either, the whole care of the children 
devolves upon the survivor ; nor has the survivor a right to 
devolve it upon another person, if he or she can dischgirge 
it alone. 

IV. The law of marriage, both from Scripture and from 
reason, makes the husband the head of the domestic so- 
ciety. Hence, when difference of opinion exists (except 
as stated above, where a paramount obligation binds), the 
decision of the husband is ultimate. Hence the duty of 
the wife is submission and obedience. The husband, how- 
ever, has no more right than the wife to act unjustly, op- 
pressively, or unkindly ; nor b the fact of his possessing 
authority in die least an excuse for so acting. But as 
differences of opinion are always liable to exist, and as, b 
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such case, oiie or the other party must yield, to avoid tlie 
greatest of all evils in such a society,— <;ontinuaI dissension, 
— tlie duty of yielding devolves upon the wife. And it is 
to be remembered, that the act ol submission is, in eveiy 
respect, as dignified and as lovely as the act of auth<»rity ; 
nay, more, it involves an element of virtue which does not 
belong to the other. It supposes neither superior excel- 
lence nor superior mind in tlie party which governs ; but 
merely an official relation, held for die mutual good of both 
parties and of their children. The teaching of Scripture 
on this subject is explicit ; see 1 Peter iii, 1 — 1 : ** Lake- 
wise, ye wives, be in subjection to your own husbands, that 
if any obey not the word, they also may, without the word, 
be won by the conversation ol the wives ; while they behold 
your chaste conversation united with respect. Whose 
adorning, let it not be that outward adommg of plaiting 
the hair, and of wearing of gold, and of putting on of 'ap- 
parel ; but let it be the inward dispositum of the tnind^ 
which is not corruptible, even the ornament of a meek and 
auiet spirit, which is, in the sight of God, of great price. 
Lfikewise, ye husbands, dwell with your wives according to 
knowledge, as with the weaker party ; rendering respect to 
them, as heirs with you of the grace of life." That is, if 1 
understand the passage, conduct towards them, as knowmg 
that they are weak ; that is, needing support and protec- 
tion ; and, at die same time, rendering them all that respect 
which is due to those who are, as much as yourselves, heirs 
to a blessed imnioitality. A more beautiful exhibition of 
the duties of the marriage relation cannot be imagined. 

I shall close tliis chapter with the following well known 
extract from a poet, w hose purity of character and exquisite 
sensibility have done more dian any other in our language, 
t3 clothe virtue in hei own native attractiveness : 

Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of Paradise ) that has survived the fall ! 
Though few now taste thee unimpaired and pure, 
.Or, tasting, long enjoy thee ! too infirm, 
Or too incautious, to preserve thv sweets 
Unmixed with drops of bitter, which neglect 
Or tem{)er sheds into thy crystal cup : 
Thou art the nurse of virtue ; in thine arms 
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She smiles, appearing, as in truth she is, 
Heaven-born, and destined to the skies again. 
Thou art not known where pleasure is adored,- .. 
That reeling goddess, with her zoneless waist 
And wandering eyes, still leaning on the arm 
Of novelty, her fickle, frail support ; 
For thou art meek and constant, hatinff change^ 
And finding in the calm of truth-tried love, 
Joys which her stormy rapture never yields. 
Forsaking thee, what^shipwreck have we soen^ 
Of honor, dignity, and fair renown ! 
'Till prostitution elbows us aside 
in all our crowded streets. Tcsk. 



CHAPTER THIRD. 

THE LAW OF PARENTS 

TuE adaptation of the physical and moral laws under 
which man b placed, to the promotion of human happiness, 
IS beautifully illustrated in tlie relation which exists between 
the law of marriage and the law of parent and child. 
Were the physical or moral conditions of marriage difierent 
m any respect fiom tliose which exist, tlie evils which would 
emxxe would be innumerable. And, on the contrary, by 
accurately observing these conditions, we shall see that 
they not only contain a provision for the well-being of suc- 
cessive generations, but also establish a tendency to in- 
definite social progress. 

For instance, we see that mankind are incapable of sus- 
taining the relation of parent until they have arrived at the 
age of maturity, attained to considerable knowledge and 
experience, and become capable of such labor as w^ill en- 
able them to support and protect tlieir of&pring. Were 
this otherwise, were children liable to become parents — 
parent and child growing up together in physical and intel- 
lectual imbecility — the progress of man in virtue and knowl- 
edge would be impossible, even if the whole race did not 
perish from want and disease. 

Again, the parent is endowed with a love of his offeprihg, 
wliich renders it a pleasure to him to contribute to its wel- 
fare, and to give it, by every means in his power, the ben- 
efit of his own experience. And, on the contrary, there is 
in the child, if not a correspondent love of the parent, a 
disposition to submit to the parent's wishes, and to yield 
(unless its instincts have been mismanaged) to his authority. 
Were either of these dispositions wanting, it is evident that 
the whole social system would be disarranged, and incalcu" 
(able misery entailed upon our race. 
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Again, it is evident tliat civil society is constituted by 
rhe surrender of the individual's personal desires and pro- 
pensities to the good of the whole. It of course involves 
the necessity of self-restraint — that is, of habitual self-gov- 
ernment. Now, in this point of view, the* domestic society 
aS designed to be, as has been frequently remarked, tlie 
nursery for the state. 

Thus, the parent being of an age and having experience 
sufficient to control and direct the child, and being instinc- 
tively impelled to exert this control for the child's benefit ; 
and the child being instinctively disposed to yield to his 
authority, when judiciously exerted ; the child grows up 
under a system in which he jrields to the will of another, 
and thus he learns at home to submit to the laws of that 
society ol which he is soon to become a member. And 
hence it is that the relaxation of parental authority has 
always been found one of the surest indications of the de- 
cline of social order, and the unfailmg precursor of public 
txu'bulence and anarchy. 

But still more, it is a common romark, that children are 
influenced by example more readily than by any other 
means. Now, by the marriage constitution, this principle 
of human nature is employed as an instrument of the great- 
est possible good. We stated that the basis of the mar- 
riage covenant is affection, and that it supposes each party 
to prefer the happiness of the other to its own. While the 
domestic society is governed by this principle, it presents 
to the children a continual example of disinterestedness and 
self-denial, and of the happiness which results from the 
exercise of these virtues. And yet more, the affection of 
the parents prompts them to the exercise of the same virtues 
in belialf of their children ; and, hence, the latter have 
biifore their eyes a constandy operating motive to the culti- 
vation of these very dispositions. And, lastly, as the duty 
of the wife is submission, children are thus taught, by the 
example of one whom they respect and love, that submis- 
sion is both graceful and dignified ; and that it in no man- 
ner involves the idea of baseness or servility. 

1. From these considerations, we learn the relation 
wliich exbts, by nature, between parents and childran* It 
27 
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tt the relation of a superior to an Inferior. Tbe light d 
the parent is to command ; the dvty of tlie child is to oie^ 
Autliority belongs to tlie one^ submission to the other. 
This relation is a part of our constituuon, and die obligatloD 
wuich arises Iroln it is, accordingly, a part of our duty. It 
is not a mere matter of convenience or of expediency, but 
it belongs to die relations under which we are created ; and 
to die violauon of it, our Creator has affixed peculiar and 
afflicting penalties. 

2. While this is the relation, yet the motive ^vhicI> 
should govern the obligation, on both sddes, is auction. 
While die authority to command rests with the parent, and 
the dut^ of submission is imposed upcxi the chjld, yet tiie 
parent is not at liberty to exercise th'is authority fiom caprice, 
or Irom love of power, or for his own advantage, but bom 
simple love to the child, and for the child's advantage 
The constitution tmder wliich we are placed, renders it ne- 
cessary that the parent should exercise this power ; but that 
parent abuses it, that is, he uses it for purposes for which 
It was not conferred, if he exercise it from any other motive 
than duty to God, and love to his offipring. 

3. This relation being established by our Creator, ^nd 
the obligations consequent upon it being binding upon both 
parties, the failure in one party does not annihilate the ob- 
ligations of the other. If a child be disobedient, the parent 
is still under obligation to act towards it for its own good, 
and not to exert his authority for any other purpose. If a 
parent be unreasonable, this does not release the child ; he 
IS still bound to honor, and obey, and reverence his parent. 

The duty of parents is, then, generally, to educate, or to 
bring up, dieir children in such a manner as they believe 
will be most for their fiiture happiness, botii temporal and 
eternal. 

This comprehends several particulars : 

I. Support, or maintenance. 

That it Ls the duty of the parents to keep alive the help 
less being whom they have brought into existence, need no* 
be provea. As to the expensiveness of this maintenance, 
I do not know that any tlung veiy definite can be asserted. 
Th3 general nde woidd seem to be, that the mode of hfe 
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adopted by the parent, would be that whicl he is required 
to provide for the child. This, however, woiild be modified 
by some circumstances. If a parent of large wealth brought 
up his family in meanness and ignorance, so that they would 
be specially unfitted for the opulence which they were 
hereafter to enjoy, he would act unjustly. He is voluntarily 
placing them m circumstances of great temptation. So, on 
the other hand, if a parent, destitute of means to render his 
children independent of labor, brings them up, whether male 
or female, in idleness and expensiveness, he violates his 
duty as a parent ; he is preparing them for a life, not of 
happiness, but of discontent, imbecility and misery. The 
latter, owing to the natural weakness of parental aflTection, 
is, by far, the most common error, and is hable to become 
peculiarly prevalent in the social condition of this country. 
II. Education. 

1 . Physical education. A parent is under obligation to 
use all the means in his power to secure to his children a good 
physical constitution. It is his duty to prescribe such food, 
and in such quantity, as will best conduce to their health ; to 
regulate their labor and exercise, so as fully to develop 
all the powers, and call into exercise all the functions, of 
their physical system ; to accustom them to hardship, and 
render them patient of labor. Every one knows how 
greatly the happiness of a human being depends upon early 
physical discipline ; and it is manifest that this discipline 
can be enforced by no one but a parent, or by one who 
stands in the place of a parent. 

By the same rule, we see the wickedness of those parents 
who employ their children in such service, or oblige them 
to labor in such manner, as will expose them to sickness,. 
mfmnity, disease, and premature death. In many manu 
facturing countries, children are forced to labor before they 
are able to endure confinement and fatigue, or to labor vastly 
beyond their strength ; so that the vigor of tlieir constitution 
is destroyed even in infancy. The power of the parent 
over the child, was given for the child's good, and neither 
to gratify the parent's selfishness, uor to minister to his love 
of gain. It is not improper to add, that the guilt and the 
shame of tliis abuse of the rights of children, are equally 
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thared between the parent who thus sells his ohildV Iiea'ith 
and life for gold, and the heartless agent who thus profits 
b}' his wickedness. Nor is this form of violation of parentaj 
obligation confined to any one class of society. The am- 
bitious mother, who, for the sake of her own elevation, or 
the aggrandizement of her family, and without any resp<3ct 
to the happiness of her child, educates her daughter m all 
tlie trickery of fashionable fascination, dwarfing her mind, 
and sensualizing her aspirations, for the chance of negotiating 
for her a profitable match, regardless of the character oi 
habits of him to whom she is to be united for life, falls undei 
precisely the same condemnation. 

2. hUeUechuil education. A child enters into the world 
utterly ignorant, and possessed of nothing else tlian a col- 
lection of impulses and capabilities. It can be happy and 
useful only as this ignorance is dispelled by education , and 
these impulses and capabilities are directed and enlarged 
by discipline and cultivation. To some knowledge and 
discipline tlie parent has, fix>m the necessity of tlie case, 
attained ; and, at leasts so m«ich as this he is bound to com- 
municate to his children. In some respects, however, this 
duty can be discharged more effectively by others than by 
the parent ; and it may, tlierefore, veiy properly, be thus 
devolved upon a teacher. The parental obligation re- 
quires that it be done either by a pai-ent himself, or that 
he procure it to be done by another. 

I have said that it can, in party be discharged by the 
teacher. But, let it be remembered, it can be done only in 
part. The teacher is only the ageTit ; the parent is the 
prhidpaL The teacher does not remove fix)m the parent 
any of the responsibility of his relation. Several duties 
devolve upon the one, which cannot be rightfully devolved 
upon the other. 

For instance, — 

1 . He is bound to inform himself of the peculiar habits, 
and reflect upon the probable future situation, of his child, 
and deliberately to consider what sort of education will 
most conduce to his future happiness and usefulness. 

2. He is bound to select such instructors as will best accom- 
plish the results which he believes wDl be most beneficial 
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3. He IS bound to devote such time and attention to the 
subject, as will enable him to ascertain whether the in- 
structor of his child discharges his duty with faithfulness. 

4. To encourage his child, by manifesting such interest 
in hb studies as shall give to diligence and assiduity all the 
assistance and benefit of parental authority and friendship. 

5. And, if a parent be under obligation to do this, he is, 
of course, under obligation to take time to do it, and so to 
construct the arrangements of his family and busmess, that 
it may be done. He has no right to say that he has no 
time for these duties. If God have required them of him, 
as is the fact, he has time exactly for them ; and the truth 
Is, he has not time for those other occupations which inter 
fere with them. If he neglect them, he does it to the in 

t'uiy of his children, and, as he will ascertain when it shall 
. )e too late, to his own disappointment and miseiy. 

Nor let it be supposed that this will ever be done with- 
out bringing with it its own reward. God has always con- 
nected together, indissolubly, our own personal benefit and 
the discharge of every duty. Thus, in the present case, a 
parent who assiduously follows his children throughout the 
various steps of their education, will find his own knowl- 
edge mcreased, and his own education carried forward, 
vasdy beyond what he would at first have conceived. 
There are very few things which a child ought to learn, 
from the study of which an adult will not derive great 
advantage, especially if he go through the process of sim- 
plification and analysis, which are so necessary in order to 
communicate knowledge to the mind of tlie young. And 
yet more. It is only thus that the parent will be able to 
retain that intellectual superiority which it is so much for 
die interest of both parties that he shculd, for a long time, 
at least, possess. It is an unfortunate circumstance, for a 
ch'dd to suppose that he knows more tlian his parent ; and. 
if his supposition be true, he will not be slow to entertain 
It. The longer the parent maintain his superiority in 
knowledge and wisdom, the better will it be for both parties 
But this superiority cannot be retained, if, as soon as the 
parent enters upon active business, he desist fix)m all effort 
after intelle<:tud cultivation, and surrenders himself a slave 
27 * 
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to ph)^ical labor, while he devotes his cliild to iL-jre intel- 
lectual cultivation, and thus renders intellectual interccxirse 
between himself and his children almost impossible. 

3. Moral tducaiion. 

Tlie eternal destiny of the cliild b placed, in a most 
important sense, m the hands of its parents. The parent 
is under obligaticNi to instruct, and cause his child to be 
mstructed, in those religbus sentiments which he believes 
to be according to the will of God. With his duty in tliis 
respect, until die child becomes able to decide for himsell^ 
no one has a ri^ht to interfere. If the parent be in enor, 
the fault is not m teaching the child what he believes, but 
m believing what is false, without having used the means 
which Grod has given him to anive at the truth. But, if 
such be the responsibility, and so exclusive the authority 
of the parent, it is manifest that he is under a double obli- 
gation to ascertain what is the will of God, and in what 
manner the future happmess of an immortal soul may be 
secured. As soon as he becomes a parent, his decisions on 
tills subject bvolve tlie future happmess or miseiy, not only 
of his own soul, but also of that of another. Both con- 
siderations, therefore, impose upon him the obligation of 
combg to a serious and solemn decision upon his moral 
condition and prospects. 

But, besides that of making himself acquainted with the 
doctrines of religion, the relation m which he stands im- 
poses upon the parent several other duties. 

It is his duty, — 

1. To teach his child its duties to God and to man, and 
produce in its mind a permanent conviction of its moral 
responsibility. This is to be done, not merely by direct, 
but also by indirect, precept ; and by directing it to such 
trains of observation a id reflection as shall create a correct 
moral estimate of actions and of their consequences. And 
specially should it be the constant eSori of the parent to 
cultivate in his child a spirit of piety, or a right feeling 
towards God, the true source of every other virtue. 

2. Inasmuch as the present state of man is morally im 
perfect, and every indi^dual is a sharer m that imperfec- 
tion, it is the duty of the parent to eradicate, so far as is in 
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h's power, the wrong propensities of his children. He 
should watch, with ceaseless vigilance, for the first appear- 
ances of pride, obstinacy, malice, envy, vanity, cruelty, 
revenge, anger, lying, and their kindred vices ; and, by 
steaafast and unwearied assiduity, strive to extirpate them 
before they have gained firmness by age, or vigor by in- 
dulgence. There cannot be a greater unkindness to a 
child, than to allow it to grow up with any of its evil habits 
uncorrected. Every one would consider a parent cruel, 
who allowed a child to grow up without having taken 
means to cure a limb which had been broken ; but how 
much worse is an evil temper tlian a broken limb ! 

3. Inasmuch as precept will be of no avail without a 
correspondent example, a parent is under obligation, not 
only to set no example by which the evil depositions of 
his child will be cherished, but to set such an example an 
will be most likely to remove them. A passionate, selfish, 
envious man must expect that, in spite of all his precepts, 
his children will be passionate, envious, and selfish. 

4. Inasmuch as jdl our efibrts wDl be finitless without 
the blessing of God, that parent must be convicted of 
great neglect of duty, who does not habitually pray for 
that direction which he needs in the performance of these 
solemn obligations ; as well as for that blessing upon his 
efforts, without which, though ever so well directed, they 
will be utterly in vain. 

5. Inasmuch as the moral character of the child is 
greatly influenced by its associations and companions, it 
is the duty of the parent to watch over these with vigi- 
lance, and to control them with entire independence. 
He is false to his trust, if, for the sake of gratifymg the 
desires of his child, or of conciliating the favor of others, 
or avoiding the reputation of singularity or preciseness, he 
allow his child to form associations which he believes, or 
even fears, will be injurious to him. And, on the other 
iiand, if such be the duty of the parent, he ought to be con 
sidered as fully at liberty to perform it, without remark, and 
without offence. In such matters, he is the ultimate and the 
only responsible authority. He who reproaches another foi 
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the exercise of this authority, Is gu'dty of slander. He adio^ 
fnun the fear of slander, shrinks from exercising it, is justly 
chargeable with a pusillanimity wholly unworthy of the rela- 
tion which he sustains. 

6. As tlie parent sustains the same relation to all his 
children, it is manifest that his obligations to them all are 
the same. Hence, he b bom d to exercise his autliority 
with entire impartiality. The want of thb must always 
end in jealousy, envy, and malice, and cannot fail to render 
the domestic society a scene of perpetual bickering and 
contention. A striking exemplification of all this is recorded 
in die hbtory of Joseph and hb brethren. 

If this be so, it b evident that the violation of parental 
obligation b more common, among even indulgent parents, 
than would generally be supposed. 

1. Parents who render diemselves slaves to fashiona- 
ble society and amusement, violate tlib obligation. The 
mother who is engaged In a perpetual round of vbiting and 
company, and who, from the pressure of engagements to 
which she subjects herself, has no leisure to devote to the 
mental and moral culture of her children, violates her most 
solemn dudes. She has no right to squander away, in 
frivolous self-graufk^atlon, the time which belongs to hei 
offspring. She will reap the fruits of her folly, when, in a 
fnw years, her children, having grown up estranged frcMn her 
affection, shall thwart her wbhes, disappoint her hopes, and 
neglect, if they do not despise, the mother who bare them. 

2. The father who phinges into business so deeply that 
he has no leisure for domestic duties and pleasures, and 
whose only intercourse with his children consists in a brief 
Hnd occasional word of authority, or a surly lamentation 
over their intolerable expensiveness, is equally to be pitied 
and to be blamed. What right has he to devote to othei 

Sursuits the time which God has allotted to his cnildren ? 
for b it any excuse, to say that he cannot support his 
family in their present style of living, witliout thb effort. I 
ask, By what right can his family demand to live m a man- 
ner winch requires him to neglect his most solemn and 
important duties? Nor b it an excuse, to say that he 
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Wishes to leove them a competence. Is be under obligation 
to leave them that competence which he desires ? Is it an 
advantage to them to be relieved from the necessity of 
labor? Besides, is money the only desirable bequest 
which a father can leave to his children ? Surely, well 
cultivated intellects, hearts sensible to domestic affection, 
the love of parents and brethren and sisters, a taste for 
home pleasures, habits of order, regularity and industiy, a 
hatred of vice and of vicious men, and a lively sensibility 
to the excellence of virtue, are as valuable a legacy as an 
inheritance of property, simple property, purchased by the 
loss of every habit which could render that property a 
blessing. 

3. Nor can thoughtful men be always exculpated from 
the charge of this violation. The duties of a parent are 
established by God, and God requires us not to violate 
them. While the social worship of God is a duty, it ought 
not to interfere with parental duty. Parents who spend 
that time which belongs to their children, in offices of public 
social worship, have mistaken the nature of their special 
obligation. I do not pretend to say what time, or how 
much time, any individual shall spend in any religious 
service. This question does not belong to the present dis- 
cussion. But I say that this time must be taken out of that 
which belongs to ourselves ; and it might easily be j^bstracted 
from that devoted to visiting, company, or idleness ; it 
should not be taken from that which belongs, by the 
ordinance of God, to our children. 

It will be easily seen, that the fulfilment of these obliga- 
flons, in the manner I have suggested, would work a very 
perceptible change in the whole fabric of society. It would 
check the eager desire of accumulation, repress the ardor 
of ambition, and allay the feverish thii-st for selfish giatifica- 
tion. But it would render a family, in truth, a society. It 
would bring back paients and children to the relations to 
each other which God has established. It would restore to 
home a meaning, and to the pleasures of home a reality, 
which they are in danger of losing altogether. Forsaking 
tlie shadow of happiness, we should find the substance. 
Instead pi a continual round of physical excitation, and tlja 
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ceaseless pursuit of pleasures which, as every one coniessesj 
and in ennui and disap)N3intment, we should secure 

'* A sacred and home-felt delight, 
A sober certainty of waking bliss,' 

df which, previously^ we could have had no conceptioti. 

The Rights of Parents. 

The right of the parent over his child is, of course, com 
mensurate with his duUes. If he be under obligation to 
educate hb child in such manner as he supposes will most 
conduce to the child's happiness and the welfare of society, 
be has, fix>m necessity, the right to control the child in 
every thing necessary to the fiilfilment of this obligation. 
The only limits imposed are, that he exert this control no 
further tlian is necessaiy to tlie fulfilment of his obligation, 
and that he exert it with the intention for which it was 
conferred. While he discharges hb parental duties within 
these limits, he b, by the law of God, exempt fiom inter- 
ference both fix)m the individual and from society. 

Of the duratimi of this obligation and this right. 

1. In infancy, the control of the parent over the child 
IS absolute; that is, it b exercbed without any respect 
whatever to the wislies of the child. 

2. When the child has arrived at majority, and has 
assiuned the responsibility of its own conduct, both the 
responsibility and the right of the parent cease altogether. 

The time of majority b fixed in most civilized nations 
by statute. In Great Britain and m the United States, an 
individual becomes of age at his twenty-first year. Tlie 
law, therefore, settles the rights and obligations of the 
parties, so far as civil society b concerned, but does not 
pretend to decide upon the moral relations of the parties. 

3. As the rights and duties of the parent at one period 
are absolute, and at another cease altogether, it is reason • 
able to infer, that the control of the parent should be ex- 
ercised on more and morf liberal principles, that a wider 
and wider discretion should be allowed to the child, and 
that lib feelings and predilections should be more and more 
consulted, as he grows older ; sc diat, when he comes to 
act for himself, he may have become prepaied for the 
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responsibility which he assumes, by as extensive an experi- 
ence as the nature of the case admits. 

4. Hence, I think that a parent is bound to consult the 
wishes of his child, m proportion to his age, whenever this 
can be done innocently ; and also, to vary his modes of 
enforcbg authority, so as to adapt them to the motives (it 
wliich the increasmg mtellect of the child b susceptible. 
While it is true that the treatment proper for a young man, 
would ruin a child, it is equally true that the treatment 
proper for a child, might very possibly ruin a young man. 
The right of control, however, still rests witli the parent, 
and the duty of obedience still is imposed upon the child. 
The parent is merely bound to exercise it in a manner 
suited to the nature of the being over whom it is to be 
exerted; 

Tlie authority of instructors is a delegated authority, 
derived immediately from the parent. He, for the time 
being, stands to the pupil in loco parentis. Hence, the 
relation between him and tlie pupil is analogous to that 
between parent and child; tliat is, it is the relation of 
superiority and inferiority. The right of the instructor is 
to command ; the obligation of the pupD is to obey. The 
right of the instructor is, however, to be exercised, as I 
before stated, when speaking of the parent, for the pupil's 
benefit. For the exercise of it, he is responsible to the 
parent, whose professional agent he is. He must use his 
own best skill and judgment, in governing and teachuig 
his pupil. If he and the parent cannot agree, the con- 
nection must be dissolved. But, as lie is a professional 
agent, he must use his ovm intellect and skill in the exer- 
cise of his owr profession, and. In the ose of it, he is to be 
interfenHl with bv no one. 



CHAPTER FOURTH. 

TUB LAW OP CHILDREN. 

I 3BUJL conader in ibis chapter the dattej and the righti 
of children, and their duration. 

The Duties or Children. 

I. Obedience. By this I mean, that the relation be- 
tween parent and child obliges the latter to conform to the 
will of the former because it is kis wiU, aside fix>m -the con- 
sideration that what is required seems to the child best oi 
wisest. The only limitation to this rule is the limitation of 
conscience. A parent has no right to require a child to do 
what it believes to be wixxig ; and a child is under no ob- 
ligation, m such a case, to obey the commands of a parent 
Tlie child must obey God, and meekly suffer the conse- 
quences. It has even in this case no right to resist. 

The reasons of this rule are manifest 

1. The design of the whole domestic constitution would 
be frustrated without it This design, from what has been 
already remarked, is, to enable the child to avail itself both 
of the wisdom, and knowledge, and experience, of the parent ; 
and also of that affection which prompts the parent to em- 
ploy all these for the well-being of the child. But of these 
advantages tlie child can never avail himself, unless he yield 
obedience to tlie parent's authority, until he have acquired 
that age and experience which are necessary to enable him 
to dii-ect and to govern himself. 

2. That this is the duty of children is made apparent by 
the precepts of the Holy Scriptures : 

Exodus XX, 12. " Honor thy father and thy mother, 
that thy days may be long in the land which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee." This, as St. Paul remarks, Eph. vi, 2 
3, b the only commandment in the decalogue, to which a 
special promise is annexed 
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In the book of Proverbs no duty is more frequently incul- 
cated than this ; and of no one are the consequences of 
obedience and disobedience more fully se* forth, 

A few examples may serve as a specimen : 

Proverbs i, 8, 9. " My son, keep tlie instruction uf tliy 
father, and forsake not the law of thy mother. They shall 
be an ornament of grace (that is, a graceful ornament) unto 
thy head, and chains about thy neck." 

Proverbs vi, 20. " Keep thy father's commandment, and 
foisake not the law of thy mother." 

Proverbs xiii, 1. "A wise son heareth his father's 
instructions, but a scomer heareth not rebuke." 

The same duty is frequently inculcated in the New 
Testament : 

Ephesians vi, 1. "Children, obey your paients in the 
Lord, for this is right" The meaning of the phrase, " in 
the Lord,'' I suppose to be, in accordance with the will of 
the Lord, 

Colossian »ii, 20. " Children, obey your parents in all 
things, for thib j well pleasing unto the Lord." The phrase, 
" well pleasing unto the Lord," is here of the same meaning 
as " in the Lord," above. 

The displeasure of God against diose who violate this 
command, is also frequently denounced in the Scriptures : 

Deuteronomy xxvii, 16. "Cursed be he that setteth 
light by his father or his mother ; and all the people shall 
say Amen." 

Proverbs xv, 5. " A fool despiseth his father's insiruc 
tions." 

Proverbs xxx, 17. "The eye that mocketh at his 
father, and despiseth to obey his mother, the ravens of die 
valley shall pluck it out, and the young eagles shall eat it." 
That is, he shall perish by a violent death ; he shall come 
to a miserable end. 

From such passages as these, and I have selected only a 
very few firom a great number that might have been quoted, 
we learn, 1. That the Holy Scriptures plainly uiculcate 
obedience to parents as a command of God. He who is 
guilty of disobedience, therefore, violates not merely the 
command of man, but thaf. also of God. «Vnd it is, then?- 
28 
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fore, our duty always to urge it, and to exact it, mainly on 
tiiis ground. 

2. That tliey consider obedience to patents as no indi- 
cation of meanness and servility ; but, on tlie contrary, as 
the roost honorable and delightful exliibition of character 
tliat can be manifested by the young. It is a gracefid 
ornament, which confers additional beauty upon that wlucn 
was otlierwise lovely. 

3. That the violation of this commandment exposes tiie 
ttan?grcssor to special and peculiar judgments. And, even 
without the light of revelation, I think that the observation 
of every one must convince him, that the curse of God rests 
heavily upon filial disobedience, and that his peculiar bless- 
mg follows Glial obedience. And, indeed, what can be a 
surer indication of future profligacy and ruin, than that tur- 
bulent impatience of restramt, which leads a youth to foDow 
the headlong impulses of passion, in preference to the 
counsels of age and experience, even when conveyed in the 
language of tender and disinterested affection ? 

II. Anotlier duty of children to parents, is reverence 
This is implied in the commandment, " honor thy father 
and thy mother." By reverence, I mean that conduct and 
those sentiments which are due from an inferior to a supe- 
rior. The parent is tlie superior, and the child the inferior, 
by virtue of the relation which God himself has established. 
Whatever may be the rank or the attainments of the child, 
and how much soever they may be superior to those of tlie 
parent, these can never abrogate the previous relation 
which God has established. The child is bound to show 
deference to the parent, whenever it is possible, to evince 
that he considers him his superior ; and to perform for him 
services which he would perform for no other person. And 
let it always be remembered, that in this, there is notliing 
degrading, but every thing hohorable. No more ennobling 
and dignified trait of character can be exhibited, than that 
of universal and profound filial respect. The same principle, 
carried out, would teach us univereal and tender respect for 
old agCf at all times, and under all circumstances. 

III. Another duty of childien is filial affeciioUy or tlw 
i^eculiar affection due from a child to a parent, becauie he 
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u a parent. A parent may be entided to our love, because 
he is a man, or because he is siich a man, that is, possessing 
such excellences of character ; but, besides jdl diis, and 
aside from it all, he is entitled to oui affection on account 
of the relation in which he stands to us. This imposes 
upon us the duty not only of hiding his foibles, of cover- 
ing his defects, of shielding him fiom misfortune, and of 
seeking his happiness by what means soever Providence 
has placed in our power, but also of performing all this, 
and all the other duties of which we have spoken, from 
love to him, because he is our parent, — a love which shall 
render such services not a burden, but a pleasure, under 
what cixjumstances soever it may be our duty to rendei 
them. 

IV. It is the duty of the child, whenever it is by the 
providence of God rendered necessary, to support his 
parent in old age. That man would deserve the reputa- 
tion of a monster, who would not cheerfully deny himself, 
m order to be able to minister to the comforts of the de- 
clining years of his parent. 

The Rights of Children. 

1. Children have a right to maintenance, and, as has 
been remarked before, a maintenance corresponding to the 
circumstances and condition of the parent. 

2. They have a right to expect that the parent will exert 
his autliority, not for his own advantage, nor from caprice, 
but for the good of the child,. accordmg to his best judg- 
ment. If the parent act otherwise, he violates his duty to 
his children and to God. This, however, in no manner 
liberates the child from his obligations to his parent. 
These remain in full force, the same as before. The 
wrong of one party is no excuse for wrong in the othei. 
It is the child's misfortune, but it can never be alleviated 
by domestic strife, and still less by filial disobedience and 
ingratitude. 

Of the duration of these rights and obligations. 

1. Of obedience. The child is bound to obey tlid 
parent so long as he remains in a state of pupilage, that 
is, so long as the parent is responsible for his conduct, and 
he is dependent upon his parent. This period, so far as 
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society is concerned, as has been remarked, is fixed, m 
most countries, by statute. Sometimes, by the cooseDt 
of both parties^ it ceases before that period ; at other times, 
it continues beyond it. With the termination of minoiity, 
let it occur when it will, the duty of obedience ceases. 
After this, however, the advice of the parent is entitled to 
more defereice and respect than that of any other panson ; 
but, as the individual now acts upon his own responsibility, 
it is only advice, smce it has ceased to be authoritative. 

2. The conscience of a child becomes capable of delib- 
erate decision long before its period of pupilage ceases. 
Whenever this decbion is fairly and honesdy expressed, 
the parent ought not to interfere with it. It is his duty to 
strive to convince his child, if he think it to be in error ; 
but, if he cannot succeed in producing conviction, he must 
leave the child, like any other human bemg, to obey Grod 
in the manner it thinks will be most acceptable to Him. 

3. The obligation of respect and affection for parents, 
never ceases, but rather mcreases widi advancing age. 
As the child grows older, he beccxnes capable of more 
dismterested affection, and of the manifestation of more 
delicate respect ; and, as the parent grows older, he feels 
more sensibly die need of attention ; and his happiness is 
more decidedly dependent upon it. As we increase m 
years, it should, therefore . be our more assiduous endeavor 
to make a suitable return to our parents for their kindness 
bestowed upoii us in infancy and youth, and to manifest, 
by unremitting attention, and delicate and heartfelt affection, 
our repentance for those acts of thoughtlessness and way- 
wardness which formerly may have grieved them. 

That a peculiar insensibility exists to the obligations of 
the parental and 61ial relation, is, I fear, too evident to 
need any extended illustration. Tlie notion, that a family 
is a society, and that a society must be governed, and that 
the right and the duty of governing this society rest with 
the parent, seems to be rapidly vanlshmg fix>m the minds 
of men. In the place of it, it seems to be the prevalent 
opinion, tiiat children may gix)w up as they please ; and 
that the exertion of parental restraint is an infringement 
upon the personal libeily of the child. But all tiiis will 
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not abrogate tlie law of God, nor will it ^vei tlie punish- 
ments which he has connected, indissolubly, with disobe- 
dience. The parent who neglects his duty to his children, 
13 sowing thickly, for himself and for them, the seeds of 
his fiiture misery. . He who is suffering tlie evil dispositions 
of his children to grow up uncorrected, will find that he is 
cherishing a viper by which he himself will first be stung. 
That parent who is accustoming his children to habits of 
thoughtless caprice and reckless expenditure, and who 
stupidly smiles at the ebullitions of youthful passion, and 
the indulgence in fashionable vice, as indications of a manly 
spirit, needs no prophet to foretell, that, unless the dissolute- 
ness of his family leave him early childless, his gray hairs 
will be brought down with sorrow to the grave. 

I remarked, at the close of the last chapter, that the 
duty of instructors was analogous to that of parents, and 
that they stood to pupils in a relation essentially parental 
It is proper here to add, that a pupil stands to his mstructor 
in a relation essentially JiliaL His duty is obedience: 
first to his parent ; and, secondly, to the professional agent 
to whom he has been committed by his parent. The 
equals, in this relation, are the parent and the instructor : 
to botli of them is the pupil the inferior ; and. to both is 
he under the obligation of obedience, respect and reverence. 

Now, such being the nature of the relation, it is the duty 
of the instructor to enforce obedience, and of the pupil to 
render it. It would be very easy to show, that, on the 
fulfilment of this duty on the part of die instructor, the in- 
terests of education, and the welfare of the young, vitally 
depend. Without discipline, there can be formed no valu- 
able habit. Without it, when young persons are congre- 
gated together, far away from the restramts ot domestic 
society, exposed to the allurements of ever-present tempta- 
tion, and excited by the stimulus of youthful passion, every 
vicious habit must be cultivated. The young man may 
applaud the negligent and pusillanimous instructor; but, 
when that man, no longer young, suffers the result of that 
neglect and pusillanimity, it is well if a better spirit have 
taught him to mention the name of that instructor without 
bitter execration. 

Qfi* 
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' In coUegvs and halls, m ancient days, 
There dwelt a sacc called Discipline. 
His eye was meek and ^ntle, and a smile 
Played 3n his lips ; and in his speech was heari 
Paternal sweetness, dignity, ana love. 
The occupation dearest to ms heart 
Was to encourage goodness. Learning grew. 
Beneath his care, a thriving, yifforous plant. 
The mind was well informed, the passions held 
Subordinate, and diligence was choice. 
If e*er it chanced, as sometimes chance it most. 
That one, among so many, overleaped 
The limits of control, his gentle eye 
Grew stern, and darted a severe rebuke. 
His frown was ftiU of terror, and his voice 
Shook the delinquent with such fits of awe, 
As left him not, till penitence had won 
Lost favor back affun, and closed the breach. 

But Discipline at length, 
O'erlooked and unemployed, grew sick, and died. 
Then study languished, emulation slept. 
And virtue fled. The schools became a scene 
Of solemn farce, where ignorance in stilts, 
His cap well lined with logic not his own. 
With parrot tongue, performed the scholar's part. 
Proceeding soon a graduated dunce. 
What was learned, 
If aught was learned in childhood, is forgot ; 
And such expense as pinches parents blue, 
And mortifies the liberal hand of love. 
Is scuandered in pursuit of idle sports 
Ana Tieious pleasures." T*sfu 



CLASS THIRD. 

DUIIES TO MAIS, AS A MEMBER OF CIVIL SOCIETY 



To tliis class belong the duties of magistrates and citizens. 
As these, however, would^ be but imperfectly understood, 
without a knowledge of the nature of civil society, and of 
the relations subsisting between society and the individual, 
it will be necessary to consider these latter, before entering 
upon the former. I shall, therefore, attempt to explain, 
first, !Z%6 Nature and Limitatiom of Civil Society ; sec- 
ondly, Government, or the Maimer in which the Obbgatiowt 
of Society are Discharged ; tliirdly, TTie Duties ofmagis 
trates; fourthly, Tlie Duties of Citizens. 



CHAPTER FIRST 

OF CIVIL SOCIETY. 



Ab ciTil society is a somewhat complicated conceptiaD, 
't may be useful, in the first place, to consider the nature 
of a society in its simplest form. Tliis chapter will, there- 
fore, be divided into two sections. The first treats of the 
constittUion of a simple society ;. the second, of the oonsti' 
tuiion of dm society. 



SECTION I 

OP A SIMrLE BOCliSlsr 

I. Of the nature of a Svnvple Society. 

1. A society of any sort originates in a peculiar form of 
contract, entered into between each several individual 
forming the society, on the one part, and all the other 
members of the society on the other part. Each party 
promises to do certain things to or for die other, and puts 
itself under moral obligation to do so. Hence, we see that 
conscience, or the power of recognising moral obligation, is, 
in the very nature of things, essential to the existence of a 
society. Widiout it, a society could not be formed. 

2. This contract, like any otlier, respects those things, and 
those things only, in which the parties have tlius bound 
themselves to each other. As the individual is under no 
obligation to belong to the society, but the obligation is 
purely voluntary, he is bound in no other manner, and for 
no othei purpose, than those in and for which he has bound 
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himself. In all other respects, he is as free as lie was 
before. 

3. Iiiasouch as the formation of a society involvet .he 
idea of a moral obligation, each party is under moral obli- 
gation to fulfil its part of the contrict. The society is 
bound to do what it has promised to every individual, and 
every individual is bound to do what he has promised to 
the society. If either party cease to do this, the compact, 
like any other mutual contract, is dissolved. 

4. Inasmuch as every individual is, in all respects ex- 
cepting those in which he has bound himself, as free as he 
was before, the society has no right to impose upon the 
mdividual any other obligation than those under which he 
has placed himself. For, as he has come under no such 
obligation to them, they have no more control over him 
dian any other men. And, as their whole power is limited 
to that which has been conferred upon tliem by individuals, 
b3yond this limit, they are no society; they have no 
power ; their act is really out of the society, and is, of course, 
binding upon no member of the society, any more than 
upon any other man. 

5. As every member of the society enters it upon the 
same terms, that is, as every one comes under the same 
obligations to the society, and the society comes under the 
same obligations to him, they are, by consequence, so far 
as the society is concerned, all equals or fellows. All 
have equal rights, and all are subject to the same obli- 
gations. 

6. That which defines the obligations under which the 
mdividual and the society have come, in respect to each 
other, is called the constitution of the society. It is intend- 
ed to express the object of the association, and the manner 
in which that object is to be accomplished : that is to say, 
it declares what die individual promises to do for the society, 
what tlie society promises to do for the individual, and the 
object for which this association between the parties is 



7. As die union of indiriduals in this manner is voluntary, 
eveiy member naturally has a right to dissolve the con- 
nection when he pleases and die society have also a cor 
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nsponiling right. As, however, this would fiieqiicntlj 
expose both parties to inconvenience, it is comnion^ in the 
articles of die constitution, or the form of compact, to 
specify on what tcnns thb may be done. When tliis pan 
of die agreement has thus been entered into, it of course 
becomes as binding as any other part of it. 

II. Of the manner in which such a society shall be gov- 
emed, 

Tlic object of any such association is to do sometliing. 
But it is obvious that diey can act only on one of three 
suppositions : by unanimity, by a minority, or by a majority. 
To expect unanimity in die opinions of a bebg so diver- 
sified in character as man, is fiivolous. To suspend the 
operation of many upon the decisions of one, is manifestly 
unjust, would be subversive of the whole object of tiie 
association, and would render the whole society more ineffi- 
cient than the separate individuals of which it is cc»nposed. 
To suppose a society to be governed by a minority, would 
be to 5up]X)se a less number of equals superior in wisdom 
and goodness to a greater number, which b absurd. It 
remains, therefore, diat every society must of necessity be 
governed by a majority. 

III. Of the limits vnthin which the power of the majority 
is restricted. 

The majority, as we have just seen, is vested, from 
necessity, with die whole power of the society. But it 
derives its power wholly and exclusively from the society, 
and of course it can have no power beyond^ or diverse from, 
that of the society itself. Now, as the power of the society 
is limited by the concessions made by each mdividual 
respectively, and is bound by its obligations to each mdivid- 
ual, the power of the majority is manifesdy restricted within 
precisely die same limits. 

Thus, to be more particular, a majority has no right to dci 
any thing which the individuals forming the society have 
not authorized die society to do : 

1. They have no right to change the object of the <«o- 
•Jiety. If this be changed, another society is formed, and 
the individual members are, as at first, at liberty to unite 
with it or not. 
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2 They have no right io do any thing beycfid, or differ^ 
ttU fromy the object of the society. The reasons are the 
same as in the former instance. 

3. Nor have they a right to do any thing in a manner 
diflerent from tliat to which the members, upon entering 
the society, agreed. The manner eet forth in the consti- 

*(ution, was that by which the individuals bound themselves, 
and they are bound by nothing else. 

4. Nor have they a right to do any thing which violates 
the principle of the entire social equality of the members. 
As all subjected themselves equally to the same rules, tuny 
ac wliich supposes a difference of right, is at variance with 
ihc fundamental principle of the compact. 

And, hence, from the nature of the compact, it is obvious, 
loat, while a majority act within the limits of the authority 
thus delegated to them, the individual is under a moral 
obligation to obey their decisions ; for he has voluntarily 

f placed himself under such obligation, and he is bound to 
ulffl it. 

And, on the other hand, the society is bound to fulfil to 
the individual the contract which they have formed with 
him, and to carry forward the object of the association in 
the manner and in the spirit of the contract entered into. 
Nor is this a mere matter of form or of expediency : it is a 
mutter of moral obligation voluntarily entered into ; and it 
is as binding as any other contract formed under any other 
cinjumstances. 

And, again, if the society or the majority act in violation 
of these engagements, or if they do any thing not committed 
to th'^m by the individual, such act is not binding upon any 
member ; and he is under no more obligation to be gov- 
erned by it, than he would be if it were done by any other 
persons, or if not done at all. 

If these principles be correct, they will, I think, throw 
some light upon the question of the durability of corpora- 
tions. A corporation is a society established for ceitam 
piUTK)ses, which are to be executed in a certain manner. 
He who joins it, joms it under these conditions ; and the 
whole power of the society consists in power to do these 
tilings in tliis manner. If thoy do any thing else, they, 
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when doing it, are not this society, but some other. And 
of course those, whether the minority or tlie majority who 
act according to the original compact, are the society ; and 
the others, whether more or less, are something else. The 
act of incorporation is governed by the same principles 
It renders the persons so associated a body politic, and^ 
recognised in law, but it does not interfere with the origmal 

Erinciples of such an association. The corporation, there- 
)re, are the persons,^ whether more or less, who adhere to 
the original agreement ; and any act declaring any thing 
else to be the society, is unjust and void. 

But suppose them all to have altered their sentiments. 
The society 'is then, of course, dissolved. They may, if 
they choose, fonn another society ; but they are not another, 
o/ coursty nor can they be such until they form another 
organization. 

Again, suppose that they have property given under the 
original association, and for the promotion of i|s objects, 
and the whole society, or a majonty of them, have changed 
its objects. I answer. If a part still remain, and prosecute 
the original object, they are the society ; and tlie otlieis, 
by clianj/ing the object, have ceased to be the society 
The right of property vests with those who adhere to the 
original constitution. If all have changed the object, the 
society is dissolved ; and all ownership, so far as tlie 
property Ls concerned, ceases. It therefore eillier belongs 
to the public, or reverts to the heirs at law. A company 
of men united for another object, though retaining tlie 
same name, have no more right to inherit it than any other 
citizens The right of a legislature to give it to tliem by 
special act, is even very questionable. Legislatures are not 
empowered to bestow property upon men at will ; and such 
grant, being beyond the power conceded to the legislator, 
seems to me to be null and void. 

The principles of this section seem to me to demand 
the special attention of those who are at present engaged in 
conducting the business of voluntary associations. It should 
always be remembered, that he who joins a voluntary asso* 
ciation, joins it for a specified object, and for no other 
The association itself has one object, and no other. Tliis 
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objec y and the manner in which it is to be accomplished, 
ought to be plainly set forth in the constitution. Now, 
when a majority attempt to do any thing not comprehended 
within this object thus set forth, or in a manner at variance 
with tiiat prescribed, they violate the fundamental article 
of the compact, and the society is virtually dissolved. And 
against such infraction of right it is the duty of the mdividual 
to protest ; and if it be persisted in, it is his duty to withdraw. 
And it seems to me that, otherwise, the whole benefit of 
voluntary associations will be lost ; and if the whole society 
do it, the sobiety is changed, and it is changed in no man- 
ner die less because its original name is retained. If the 
objects of such associations be not restricted, their increasing 
complication will render them unmanageable by any form 
of agency. If an mdividual, when he unites with others 
for one object, knows not for how many objects, nor for 
what modes of accomplishing them, he shall be held re 
sponsible, who will ever unite in a benevolent enterprise ? 
And, if masses of men may be thus associated in every 
part of a country for one professed object, and tins object 
may be modified, changed, or exceeded, according to the 
will of an accidental majority, voluntary associations will 
very soon be transformed into the tools of intriguing and 
ambitious men, and will thus become a curse instead of a 
blessing. 



SECTION II. 

OF CIVIL SOCIETY. 

In order to consider this subject correcdy, it will be 
necessary to consider society as distinct from gavemment. 
It may eiasi without a government. At some time it must 
have so existed. And in «dl cases, government is merely 
tlie instrument by which it accomplishes its purposes. 
Government is the agent. Society is the j^ncjpaL 

The first consi leration which meets us, in the discussion 
29 
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of this subiect, is, that cnriL socimr is an institittics oi 
GOD ; or, ni other words, it is the will of God that maD 
should live in a state of society. This may be shown both 
from the original impubes common to aO men, and fiom tbe 
neetisities of num, arising out of the coDditicHis of he 
present existence. 

I. From the original impviUti of man. 

1. One of the strongest and most universal impulses of 
our citure, b a general love for society. It commeQces, 
as every one must have observed, with eaxfy in&ncy, and 
continues, unabated, to the close of life. The poets can 
conceive of no situation more aflUctive, or more intolerable, 
than that of a human bdng in a state of perfect loneliness. 
Hence, solitary conGnement b considered, by all mankmd, 
as one of the severest forms of punishment. And, hence, 
a disposition to separate one's self fiom society is one of 
the surest mdications of mental derangement. Now, tbe 
natural result of this intense and universal impulse b a 
dbposition to control such other desires as shall be incon- 
sistent with it. Wherever these dispositions exist, a num 
ber of human beings will as readily and naturaDy iom a 
society as they wfll do any other thnig on which tfaetf 
Iiappiness depends. A constitution of thb sort manifest!; 
shows what b the will of our Creator concerning us. 

52. The various forms of human attachment illustrate the 
same truth. 

Thus, the attachment between the sexes at once fanfA 
a society, which b the origin of every other. Of thb unkm, 
the iundamental principle b a limited surrender of iha 
happiness of each to that of the other, and the consequent 
attainment of an increased return of happiness. From thi? 
arises the love of parents to children, and that of children 
to parents, and all the various modifications of auction 
resulting fix)m collateral and more dbtant relati(»iships. 

Besides these, there must continually arise the feeling of 
fiiendship between individuals of similar habits and of cor- 
respondent pursuits ; the love of benevolence towards those 
who need our succor, or who awaken our sympathy ; and 
the love of approbation, which will stimulate us to deny 
ourselves for the sake of acquiring tlie good opinion of tho<^ 
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by whcrni we are surroundad. Now, the tendency o/ all 
these bstincts is manifestly twofold : Jirst^ as m the former 
instance, as these propensities can be gratified only by 
society, we shall be disposed to surrender whatever will be 
utcoasistent with the enjoyment of society ; and, secondfyy 
since it is, as we have seen before, in tlie.very nature of 
affection, to surrender our own personal gratification for the 
happiness of those whom we love, affection renders such a 
surrender one of the very sources of our individual happi- 
ness. Thus, patriotism, which is only one form of the love 
of society, not only supposes a man to be willing to sur* 
render something personal for the sake of somediing general, 
which he likes better, but also to derive happiness fi:^m that 
very surrender, and to be actually happier when acting 
from these principles than fiom any other. It is almost 
needless to add, that the Creator's mtention, in forming 
beings witli such impulsions, is too evident to be mistaken. 
II. The same truth is taught fiK>m the necessities itwposed 
upon us by the conditions of our being, 

1. Suppose the human race, entirely destitute of these 
social i)rinciples, to have been scattered abroad over the 
face of die earth as mere isolated individuals. It is evident 
that, under such circumstances, the race must quickly have 
perished. Man, thus isolated, could never contend, eitlier 
with the cold of the northern, or with the wild beasts of the 
temperate and warmer, regions. He has neither muscular 
power, nor agility, nor instinct, to protect him fix)m the one, 
nor any natural form of clothing to shield him fiom the other. 

2. But suppose that, by any means, the race of man 
could , be continued. Without society, the progressive 
ir.elioraUon of his condition would be impossible. 

Without society, there could be no division of labor. 
Every one must do every thing for himself, and at the 
gi^atest possible disadvantage. Without society, there 
could be neither any knowledge of tlie events oj nature^ 
nor any application of tliem to the production of value. 
A man's instruments would be almost exclusively limited to 
his teeth and nails. Without society, there could be no 
acknowledged right of property. Hence, fix)m these 
causes, tliere coiud be no accumulated capital; and each 
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successiye generation of men must, like the bnites, remaiii 
precisely in the condition of their predecessors. It is 
equally evident, that, under tliese circumstances, there 
could exist no possibility of either intellectual or iDoral 
impraoemenL In iact, take the most civilized, intellectual, 
and moral condition in which man has ever existed, and 
compare it with the condition of man naked, wandfring, 
destitute, exposed to the peldngs of eveiy t«mpest, and 
liable to become the prey of every ferocious beast, and the 
difierence between these two conditions is wholly the result 
of society. If it be granted that God is benevolent, and 
wills the htmpiness of man, nay, if it be even granted that 
Grod wills the existence of man, it must be conceded that 
He also wills that condition on which, not merely his hap- 
piness, but even hb very existence, depends. 

Now, if this be the fact, that is, if civil society be an 
institutbn of God, several important conclusions vnl\ he 
seen to follow iinom it : 

1. A very important distinction may be observed between 
civil society and a simple or voluntary society, such as is 
described in the last section. In a simple society, the con^ 
tract is voluntary, and is, like any other society, dissolved 
It tlie pleasure of the parties ; or it ceases to be binding 
upon either party, if its conditions be violated by the odier 
party. But, civil society being an institution of God, spe- 
cific duties i«e imposed upon both parties, which remain 

. unchanged even after the other party may, in various re- 
spects, have violated his part of the contract. In civil 
society, we are under obligation to God as well as to man, 
and the former obligation reraams even after the other has 
been annulled. In this respect, it follows die analogy ol 
the other relations established by Grod, as that of husband 
and wife, parent and child, in which the one party is bound 
to act in obedience to the will of God, and according to the 
obligations of the relation, whethsr the other party docs so 
or not. 

2. Civil society being an oramance of God, it cannot 
be justly established, upon any prmciples whatsoever, simply 
according to the will of the parties, but it must be establishea 
upon the pimciples which God has establislied. If it be 
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established upon any other principles, the e\adeitce of his 
displeasure will be seen in the mutual evil which both paities 
suffer, in consequence of violating a law of their being. 
Such is tlie case with marriage. This is a foim of society 
established by God. Men have no right to enter into it as 
they please, but only according to the laws which God has 
established ; and, ii they act otherwise, mutual misery will 
be the result. 

3. If society be an ordinance of God, it follows that 
every man who conforms to the social laws of God has a 
right to it. For if, in the formation of civil society, men 
are under obligaUon to act in obedience to the will of God, 
they have no right to construct it upon such principles as 
will exclude any man who is willmg to obey the social 
laws of his Maker. No man can, therefore, justly be ex- 
cluded from society, unless he have committed some overt 
act by which he has forfeited this right. I£s ori^al right 
IS to be taken for granted ; the proof of forfeiture rests with 
those who would exclude him. Hence, it is not enough, to 
say, if a man does not like this society, he may go tc 
another. So long as he violates none of his Maker's social 
laws, he has a right to this society, and he cannot be ex- 
cluded from it without injustice. Any course of legislation 
therefore, which obliges men to leave a society, unless 
their forfeiture of social right be proved, is oppressive and 
unjust. 

4. As society is an ordinance of God, it is e^dently th(3 
will of God that its existence be presenced. Hence, society 
I: as a right to take all tlie means which may be necessary 
to prevent those crimes, which, if permitted, must destroy 
society itself. Hence is derived its power to punish crimi* 
nals, to enforce contracts, and to establish such forms of 
government as may best conduce to the well-being of the 
locial institution. 

I suppose it to have been from a misconception of tliese 
principles, that our forefathers eiTcd. They conceived 
that, in forming a civil society here in the wilderness, they 
had a right to frame its provisions in such manner as they, 
those. Hence, they made the form of religious belief a 
subject of ci\-il leaislation, and assumed the right of ban* 
29* 
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tshing fioin tiidr society those who diffired fiom them 'm 
the mode of worshipping God. Their first assumption I 
concme to be an enor. If society be an ordinance ef 
God, whenever and wherever men form it, they must ibrra 
It in obedience to his laws. But he has never intended 
that religious belief, or religious practice, if they interfere 
not with the fights of others, should be subject to human 
legislittcm. 

Secondly. Or thc nature and umitations of thc 
CONTRACT entered mto between the individual and civD 
society. 

It has been already remaiked, that every society is es- 
rentially a mutual compact, entered mto between eveiy in- 
dividual and all the rest of those who form the society. As 
all these mdividuals enter the society upon the same tenns, 
that is, put themselves under the power of socie^ in the 
same respects, the power of the society over the individual i^ 
derived from the concession of every individual, and is m 
other, and in no wise difl^nt fiom what these individuals 
have made it. And, on the other hand, as every membei 
of the society is a party to the contract which the socjet; 
has made with the mdividual, every member of the society 
is bound faithiully to execute the contract thus entered 
mto. 

But, as it was also remarked, tliis society difiers fiom a 
simple or voluntaiy society, inasmuch as it is an ordinance 
of God, and it is subject to the laws which he has imposed 
upon it. That eveiy man is bound to become a member of 
civil society, need not be asserted ; all that I affirm is, that, 
if men form a civil society, they are bound to form it ac- 
cording to the laws which God has appobted. They 
cannot fi>rm it according to any other principles, without 
violating the rights of their fellow-men, and disobeying tlie 
laws of God. 

The question, then, which meets us as of the first im- 

Eortance, is this: What aie the laws under which God 
as subjected civil society ? On this question I now prO" 
ceed to offer a few suggestions, considering, first, what tf 
essential to the existence nf society ; and, secondly, what is 
roerely accidental 
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1. Of what is essential to the existence of civil society. 

1. As God wills the existence of civil society, it is mun-> 
ifest that he must forbid whatever would be inconsistent 
with its existence. And, on tlie other hand, he who 
chooses to enter society, virtually contracts to abstain from 
whatever is, fiom the constitution of things, inconsistent 
witli its existence. This, I think, is as evident as that a 
man cannot honestly enter into a contract to do any two 
things in their nature essentially at variance. 

2. Suppose, now, a number of men to meet togetlicr to 
form a society, all being perfectly acquainted with the law 
of reciprocity, and all perfectly inclmed to obey it. I 
think it is manifest that such persons would have to smrenr 
der nothing whatever, in order to form a civil society. 
Every one would do just as he pleased, and yet every one. 
would enjoy fully all the benefit of the social nature of 
man; that is, every one would enjoy all the blessings 
arising both fit>m his individual and from liis social constitu* 
tion. Tliis, I suppose, would be the most perfect state of 
human society of which we are able to conceive. 

As, therefore, society, m its most perfect state, inay exist 
without the bdividual's surrendering up the right to do any 
thing which is consistent with the law of reciprocity, the 
existence of society presents no reason why he should sur- 
render any right which he may enjoy consistently with this 
law. Whatever other reasons there may be, as those of 
benevolence, mercy, or religion, they belong not to this 
question. As every man has, originally, the right to do as 
he pleases, provided he interferes not with the rights of his 
neighbors, and as the existence of civil society presents no 
reason why this right should be restricted, it remains, not- 
witlistanding the existence of such society, just as it was 
before ; that is, the right vests, without change, in the in- 
dividual himself. 

3. Suppose, now, any individual to violate the law of 
reciprocity ; as, for instance, that A steals the property of 
B, or violates a contract into which they have mutually 
entered. If this be allowed, that is, if every man were to 
steal at will tlie property of his neighbor, it is manifest 
that the right of pi->perty would be e.t an erd, and every 
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nian would be jbliged to retire as far as |X)ssib]e froiJ even 
other man ; that b, society would be dissolved. 

4. Again, suppose that B takes tlie woric of rednsi 
into his own hands, being, at once, his own legisiatoi, 
judge and executioner. From the native princ pies of the 
nuinan heart, it is evident that, fiom bemg the aggrieved 

a, he would, m turn, become the aggressor. This 
1 lead to revenge on die part of A, — a revenge to be 
repeated by the other party, until it ended either in the 
detraction of one or of both. Hence, every diflference 
would lead to mteiminable war and unbridled ferocity ; apd 
society would cease, because eveiy man would prefer quiet 
solitude to ceaseless hostility. 

To allow one's self, therefore, m any violation of the 
law of reciprocity, or to assume the li^ht of fedressiiig' 
one's own wrongs, b to pursue a course incun^tent with 
the existence of society ; for, were such a course to be 
pursued universally, society could not exist. 

A^;ain, on the other hand, since, m a company of m(»'- 
all^ imperfect bemgs, injury b liable to occur, and since, 
if injury were not prevented, die virtuous would become 
the prey of the vicious, and society would, as befi»re^ he 
destroyed bv universal violence, it is manifesdy necessaiy 
that injury be prevented, that b, that die virtuous be pro- 
tected, and diat wrongs be redressed. But, as we have 
shown diat the rights of individual self-protection and 
redress are inconsbtent with the e^tence of socie^, and 
as the tndividual must not redress diem, the duty devolves 
upon the other party, that b, upon society. Society is, 
therefore, bound to do for die individual what he has relin- 

Slushed the right to do for himself; that b, to protect him 
om violauon of the law of reciprocity, or to redress liis 
UTong, if thb right be violated. 

Hence, we see the nature of the compact entered mto 
between the individual and society. It essentially mvolves 
the following pardculars : 

1. Every individual, by 2ntering society, promises that 
he x^-ill abstain from eveiy violation of the law of recipro- 
city, which, if universally permitted, would destroy society. 
For, if Ae Ite allowed to violate it, die allowance to violate 
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It must be extended to aU, since all are equals ; a/id thus 
society would be destroyed. But as, by the destruction 
of society, he would gain nothing but solitude, which he 
could enjoy without depriving others of what is to them a 
source of happiness, there can be no reason assigned why 
he should diminish their happiness, to pixxjure what he 
could equally well enjoy by leaving them alone. If he 
join the society, he must conform to whatever is necessary 
to its existence ; if he be unwilling to do so, he must re- 
main alone. 

2. Every individual promises to surrender to society the 
right of self-protection. 

3. And, lastly, every mdividual promises to suirender to 
society the right to redress his own wrongs. 

And, on the other hand, society promises, — 

1. To protect the individual in the enjjoyment of all his 
rights ; that is, to enforce upon every individual, within cer- 
tain limits, obedience to the law of reciprocity. 

2. To redress wrongs whenever they may occur, either 
by obliging the offender to do justly, or else by inflicting 
such punfehment as may be nnost likely to prevent a repe- 
tition of the injury, either by the offender or by others. 

It is important here to remark, that this surrender on 
the one part, and this obligation on the other part, are 
mutual and universal : that is to say, the individual, on his 
part, surrenders wholly and entirely the right either to 
defend or to redress himself; and, on the other hand, society 
guarantees to defend him, and to do him justice to the 
utmost ; that is, no matter in how small a right, and no 
matter at how great an expense. 

Hence, we see the anti-social tendency of all those 
secret societies, of which the object, either avowed or in 
fact, is to protect the individual members in opposition to 
the laws, that is, in opposition to society. In this case, 
while tlw individual receives from civil society the same 
benefits as other men, and expects from it the fulfilment 
of its part of the contract, he does not make, on his part, 
the correspondent surrender. He expects to be protected 
and r©<lressed, but he reserves also the right of protecting 
and redressing hiinself, and it may be in opposition to the 
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jtm opention of those laws which he en£jres opoQ 
othen. 

And hence, also, we see the obligation of eveiy one tc; 
exert himself to the uttennost, in order to enforce tbe 
execution of the laws, no matter in how smaU a matter, oi 
in the case o how obscure an individual. The executioD 
of tlie laws is what we all promise, and we are all bound 
to fulfil it. And if laws are not executed, that is, if indi- 
viduals be not protected, and wrongs be not redressed by 
society, the individuals will redress them themselves, and 
tlius society will be dissolved. The frequent occurrence 
of mobs, that is, of extra-legal modes of redress far sup- 
posed grievances, are among the most decisive indications 
of a state of society verging towards dissolution. 

But, while this contract b thus universal and obligatoiy, 
it b to be remarked, that it b so only m respect to those 
tilings in which the parties have respectively bound them- 
selves. The individual, by entering into society, promises 
to abstain fiom whatever b mconsbtent with the exbtence 
of society; but, b^ entering mto society, he promises 
nothing more. Society promises to restrain and to redress 
whatever would be destructive to society, but it promises 
no more. In all other respects, the parties are exactly in 
the situation in which they were before the establishment 
of society. Thus freedom, therefore, both of person, of 
intellect, and of ccmscience, remain, by the fact of the 
exbtence of society, untouched. Thus also freedom of 
pro{)erty remains as before, except simply in so far as a 
poition of every man's propeity b pledged to meet tbe 
necessary expenses of government. So long as he obey 
the law of reciprocity, society has no further demands upon 
him, unless hb assistance be demanded in enforcing tliis 
obedience upon others. 

By tlib compact, every individual b very gready the 
gainer. 

1. He promises to obey the law of reciprocity, which » 
the law of hb nature, and by the obedience to which alone 
he can be happy. 

2. He surrenders the right of self-protection, which 
without sociotv he can exert m but a very imperfect man' 
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ner, and with nothmg but the force of liis individual ann ; 
and he receives b return the right to wield in his defence 
the whole power of society. 

3. He surrenders the right of redressing his own griet^ 
anceSy and receives in return the right to have his griev- 
ancer redressed, at whatever expense, by the whole power 
of the society. 

And, hence, as God wills the happiness of man, we see 
another reason why society is in obedience to his \*nll ; and 
why the laws necessary to the existence of society may be 
considered, as they are in fact considered in the Scriptures, 
as enacted by His authority. 

And, again, we see that, from the veiy nature of society, 
(he individual is perfectly within its physical power. This 
power of the whole, which they are bound to use only for 
nis protection and defence, they may use for his iniur}"^ anc 
oppression. And as the whole power of the society is in 
the hands of the majority, the whole happiness of the indi- 
vidual or of the minority is always in the power of the 
majority. Hence we see there is no safeguard against 
oppression, except that which exists in the conditions of tlie 
compact on which the society is formed, and thie feeling of 
moral obligation to observe that compact mviolably. That 
is to say, the real question of civil liberty is not concerning 
forms of government, but concerning the respective limits 
and obligations of the indimdual and of society. When 
these are correctly adjusted and inviolably observed, there 
can be no oppression under any form of government 
When these are not understood or not observed, there will 
oe tyranny, under any form whatsoeve!*. And to a man of 
sense it is a matter of very small consequence whediei 
oppression proceed from one or fit>m many; from an 
hereditary mant or from an unprincipled majority. The 
latter is rauier the more galling, and surely at least as 
difficult of remedy. 

And supposing the limits to have been correctly adjusted, 
it IS obvious that they will be of no avail, unless tnere he 
in the community sufficient virtue to resist the temptations 
which continually occur to violate them. In the absence 
of this, the best constitution is valueless or worse than 
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valudeas. Hence, we see the necessity of mdivickial ratue 
to the existence of civil freedom. And, hence, whatever 
tends to depress the standard of individual virtue, saps the 
verjr founoations of libeity. And hence religion, in its 
purest fann, and under its most authoritative sanctions, is 
the surest hope q( naticmal as well as of mdividual happiness 

II. Of w accidental fiuMJicaiiom of dvUsocieiy. 

1 have thus fiir treated of what is a$egUial to the social 
compact* Without such a contract as I have suggested, 
society could not exist. I by no means, however, intend 
to assert that these limits are exclusive ; and that men, in 
iomiing society, may not enter mto contract in oth^ 
respects, besides those which I have stated. 

Some of the incidental additbns to the original forms of 
contract are the following : 

1. After having adjusted the limits of the respective 
obligations, both of the society and of the mdividual, men 
may choose whatever form of government they please tor 
the purpose of carrying forward the objects of society. But, 
havmg adopted a particular form of government, they bmd 
themselves to whatever is necessary to the existence of diat 
government. Thus, if men choose a republican form of 
government, in which the people are acknowledged to be 
tlie inmiediate fountain of all powc.*, tliey come under obli- 
gation to educate their children intellectually and morally ; 
for, without mtellectual and moral education, such a fomi 
of government cannot long exist. And, as the mtellectual 
education of the young can be made properly a subject of 
social enactment, this duty may be enforced by society. 
And the only reason *why religious education does not come 
under the same rule b, that it is not, for reasons which 
liave been before given, a subject for social enactm^it. 

2. I have said that, by the essential principles of the 
social ccmipact, every man is bound to contribute his part 
to the expenses of civil society ; but that, beyond this, be 
is not in any respect bound. Still, this does not exclude 
other forms of contract. Men may, if they choose, agree 
to hold their whole property subject to the will of the 
whole, so that they shall be obliged to employ it, not each 
one for his own good, but each one for the benefit of tbe 
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f^faole society. I say, that such a stale of things might 
exist, but It is manifest that it is not essential to society ; 
and that, being not essential, it is by no means to be pre" 
sumed; and that it cannot exist justly, unless this nght 
have been expressly conceded by tlie individual to society. 
If society 4Kett such a power when it has not been express- 
ly conceded to it, it is tyranny. The common fact has 
been, that society has presumed upon such powers, and 
has exercised them without reflection, and very greatly to 
social and individual injury. 

3. Men have very generally been disposed to take for 
^rranted these accidental powers, and to question or limit 
the essential powers of society. An instance in point 
occurs in the question of war. The very idea of war sup- 
poses the society to have the right of determinbg the moral 
relations in which the individuals of one nation shall stand 
to the individuals of another nation. Now, tliis power of 
society over the individual has never, that I know of, been 
questioned. And yet, 1 think it would be very difficult 
to establish it. The moral precept is, " If thine enemy 
hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give him drink." And I do 
not see that society has a right to abrogate this command, 
or to render void this obligation ; or that any moral agent 
has the right to commit to other individuals the power of 
changing bis moral relations to any creature of God. For- 
giveness and charity to men are dispositions which we owe 
to God. And I do not see that society has any more right 
to mterfere with the manifestation of these dispositions, than 
with the liberty to inculcate them and to teach them. 

To conclude. Whatever concessions on the part of the 
individual, and whatever powers on the part of society, are 
necessary to the existence of society, must, by the very fact 
of the existence of society, be taken for granted. Whatever 
is not thus necessary is a matter of concession and mutual 
adjustment ; and has no right to be presumed, unless it can 
be shown to have actually been surrendered. That is, in 
general, a man is bound by what he has agreed to ; but he 
is not biound by any diing else. 

I think no one can reflect upon the above considerations 
without being led to the conclusion, that the cultivation of 
80 
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the moral nature of man is the grand- means fortheini 
provement of society. Thb alone teaches man, vhetha 
as an individual cff a£ a society, to r^mect the rights of 
man, as an mdividual or as a socie^. This teaches every 
one to observe inviolate the contract into^faRh, as a 
member of society, he has entered. Noiw^flne, as ^^ 
have before shown, the light of conscience aindfthe (fictetes 
of natural religion are insufficient to exert the requisite 
moral power over man, our only hope is in that revelatioo 
of his will which God has made in the Holy Scriptures. 
In these books we are taught that all our duties to man an 
taken under the immediate protection of Ahnighty God. 
On pain of hb eternal displeasure, he comniands us to lore 
every man as ourselves. Here he holds forth the strongest 
inducements to obedience, and here he presents the strongest 
motives, not merely to reciprocity, but also to benevolence. 
It is lamentable to hear the levity with which some pofr 
cians, and, as they would persuade us to believe them to 
be, statesmen, speak of the religion of Jesus Christ; to 
observe how complacendy they talk of using it as an mstpJ* 
ment, convenient enough for directing the weak, but which 
a man of sense can well enough do without ; and which fi 
a mere appendage to the forces that, by his constitution, 
are destined to act upon man. A more profound acquaint- 
ance with the moral and social nature cf >iian, would, as it 
seems to me, woric a very impcntant change in their wei»Y 
of this subject. 



CHAPTER SECOND. 

(JF TBB MODE IN WHICH THE OBJECTS OF SOCIETY AKB 
ACCOMPUSHED. 

We h&ve thus far treated merely of the constitution of 
a society, of the contract entered bto between the individ- 
ual ana society, and of the obligations hence devolving upon 
each. The obligations of society are to protect the mdn 
vidua! from infractions of the law of reciprocity, and to 
redress his wrongs if he have been injured. 

But it is manifest that this obligation cannot be dis- 
charged by the whole of society as a body. If a man 
steal from his neighbor, the whole community cannot leave 
their occupations, to detect, to try, and to punish the thief. 
Or, if a law is to be enacted respecting the punishment of 
theft, it cannot be done by the whole community, but must 
of necessity be intrusted to delegates. On the principle of 
division of labor, it is manifest that this service will be both 
more cheaply and more perfectly done, by those who 
devote themselves to it, than by those who are, for the 
greater part of the time, engaged in other occupations. 

Now I suppose a government to be that system of dele- 
gated agencies, by which these obligations of society to tlie 
individual are iiilmled. 

And, moreover, as every society may have various en- 
gagements to form with other independent societies, it L^* 
convenient, in general, that this business should be trans- 
acted by this same system of agencies. These two offices' 
of government, though generally united, are in their na- 
ture distinct. Thus we see, in our own country, the State 
Governments are, to a considerable degree, intrusted with 
the first, while a part of the former, and aU the latter powerj 
vest in the genenil government. 
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A government thus understood is natundty divided nite 
three parts. 

1. An individual may from ignorance violate the right« 
of his neighbor, and thus innocently expose himself to pun- 
ishment. Or, if he violate his neighbor's rights maliojouslj, 
and justly merit punishment, a punishment may be inflictea 
more severe than the nature of the case demands. To 
avoid this, it b necessary that the various forms of violatioo 
be as clearly as possible de6ned, and also that the penalty 
be plainly and explicidy attached to each. This is a law. 
This, as we have shown, must be done by delegates. 
These dele^ites are called a legislature^ and the individual 
members ofit are legislators. 

From what we nave said, their power is manifestly 
limited. They have no power except ^o execute the obli 
gations which society has undertaken to ililfil towards die 
individual. This is all that society has conferred, for it is 
all that society had to confer. 

If legislators originate any power m themselves, or exer 
cise any power conferred, for any puipose different from 
that for which it was conferred, they violate right, and are 
guilty of tyranny. 

2. But suppose a law to be enacted, that is, a crime to 
be defined, and the penalty to be affixed. It has reference 
to no particular case, fix*, when enacted, no case existed to 
be affected by it. Suppose now an individual to be accused 
of \'io]ating this law. Here it is necessary to apply the 
law to this particular case. In order to do this, we must 
ascertain, first, whether the accused did commit the act laid 
to his charge ; secondly, whether the act, if it be proved to 
have been done, is a \aolation of the law ; that is, whetlier 
it come within the description of actions which the law 
forbids ; and, thirdly, if this be proved, it is necessary to 
declare the punishment which the law assigns to this par- 
ticular violation. This is the judicial branch of the gov- 
ernment. 

8. After the law has been thus applied to this particular 
case, it is necessary that it be carried into effect. This 
devolves upon tlie third, or the executive branch of a gov 
emment. 
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Respectmg all of these three branches of government, it 
Jiay be rerasirked in general, that they are essentially t/idc- 
pendent of each other ; that each one has its specific duties 
marked cut by society, within the sphere of which duties it 
IS responsible to soctety, and to society alone. Nor is this 
independence at all affected by the mode of its appoint- 
ment. Society may choose a way of appointing an agent, 
but that is by no means a surrender of the claim which it 
has upon the agent. Thus, society may impose upon a 
legislature, or an executive, the duty of appointing; a judi- 
ciary ; but the judiciary is just as much independent of the 
executive, or of the legislature^ as though it were appomted 
m some other way. Society, by conferrmg upon one branch 
the right of appointment, has conferred upon it no other 
right. The judge, although appointed by the legislator, is 
as mdependent of him, as the legislator would be if appoint- 
ed by the judge. Elach, within his own sphere, is under 
obligation to perform precisely those duties assigned by 
society, and no other. And hence arises the propriety of 
establishing the tenure of office, in each several branch, 
mdependendy of the other. 

The two first of these departments are firequendy sub- 
divided. 

Thus, the legislative department is commonly divided 
into two branches, chosen under dissimilar conditions, for 
the purpose of exerting a check upon each other, by repre- 
senting society under different aspects, and thus preventing 
pardal and hasty legislation. 

Tlie judiciary is also generally divided. The judges 
explain and interpret the law ; while it is the province of 
ihejwry to ascertam the facts. 

The executive is generally sole, and executes the law by 
means of suboi*dinate agents. Sometimes, however, a coun- 
cil is added, for the sake of advice, without whose concur- 
rence the executive cannot act. 

Sometimes the fundamental principles of the social com- 
pact are expressed, and the respective powers of the different 
branches of the government are defined, and the mode o^ 
their appointment described in a written document. Sucb 
is \ho. case in the United States. At other times, these 
30* 
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principles and customs have grown up in die |Ht>gress of 
society, and are tlie deduction^ drawn fiom, or princi- 
ples established by, uncontested usage. The latter is the 
case in Great Britain. In either case, such principles and 
practices, whether ex|»essed or understood, are called the 
comtUutian of a country. 

Nations differ widely m the mode of selecticm to office, 
and in tlie tenure by which office b held. Thus, undei 
some constitutions, the government is wholly h^editaiy. 
In otliers, it is partly hereditary and partly elective. In 
others, it b wholly elective. 

Thus, in Great Britain, the executive and one branch of 
the legislature are hereditary ; the other branch of the legis- 
lature is electi\ e. The judiciaiy b appointed by the exec- 
utive, though they hold office, except in the case of the 
lord high chancellor, during good behavic^. 

In die United States, the executive, and both branches 
of the legblature, are elecdve. The judiciary b appointeo 
by the executive, by and with the advice and consent of 
the senate. In the State Government, the mode of ap- 
pointment is various. 

If it be asked, Which of these b the preferable form of 

¥>vemment? the answer, I diink, must be conditional, 
he best form of government for any people, is the best 
that its present moral and social condition renders prae^ 
(icable. A people may be so entirebf surrendered to the 
influence of passion, and so feebly innuenced hy moral re- 
strainty that a government which relied upon moral restraint, 
could not exbt for a day. In thb case, a subordinate and 
inferior principle yet remains, — the principle of fear; ano 
the only resort b to a government of force, or a military 
despotism. And such do we see to be the fact. An an- 
arcliv always ends in thb form of government. After thi» 
has been establbhed, and habits of subordihadon have beei. 
formed, while the moral restraints are yet too feeble fa 
seltsfovemment, an hereditary government, which addressee 
itseil" to the imaginadon, and strengthens itself by the in 
fluence of domesdc connections and establbhed usage, ma) 
be as good a form as a people can sustain. As they ad 
vance m inte lectual and moral cultivatirn, it may advanta- 
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geously become more and more elecdve ; and, in a suitable 
moral condition^ it may be wholly so. For beings, who are 
willing to govern themselves by moral principle, diere can 
be no doubt, that a goverment relying upon moral principle, 
is the true form of government. There is no reason why a 
man should be oppressed by taxation, and subjected to fe^r, 
who «» willmg to govern himself by the law of reciprocity. It 
is surely better for an intelligent and moral being to do right 
fix>m his own will, than to pay another to force him to do right. 
And yet, as it is better mat he should do right than wrong, 
even though he be forced to it, it is well that he should pay 
others to force him, if there be no other way of insuring his 
good conduct. God has rendered the blessmg of freedom 
inseparable from moral restraint in the individual ; and hence 
it is vain for. a people to expect to be free, unless they are 
first willing to be virtuous. 

It is on this jpoint, that the question of the permanency 
of the present form of government of the United States turns. 
TLTiat such a form of government requires, of necessity, a 
given amount of virtue in the people, cannot, I think, be 
doubted. If we possess that required amount of virtue, or 
if we can attain to it, the government will stand ; if not, it 
will fall. Or, if we now possess that amount of virtue, and 
do not maintain it, the government will fall. There is no 
self-sustaining power in any form of social organization. 
The only sel&sustaining power is in individual virtue. And 
the form of a government will always adjust itself to the 
moral condition of a people. A virtuous people will, by 
their own moral power, frown away oppression, and, under 
any form of constitution, become essentially free. A people 
surrendered up to their own licentious passions, must be 
held in subjection by force ; for every one will find, that 
force alone can protect him from his neighbors ; and ho 
will submit to be oppressed, if he may only be protected 
This, in the feudal ages, die small independent landholders 
frequently made themselves slaves of one powerful chief, to 
•liief d diemselves fion the incessant oppression of twenty 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 

TUi DUTV OF THE OFFICERS OF A GOVERNMENT 

t 

From what has beeo said^ the duties of the officecs cd* a 
^^vrnment may be stated in a few words. 

It will be remembered that a govaiunent deiives its 
autliority fWxn society, of which it is the tigent ; that 
society derives its authority from the compact foimed by 
individuals ; that society, and the relations between society 
and individuals, are the ordinance of God : of course the 
oflker of a government, as the organ of society, is bound 
as such by tlie law of God, and is under obligation to per- 
form the duties of his oi&ce in obedience to th^ law. And, 
hence, it makes no difference how the other party to the 
contract may execute their engagements ; he, as the servant 
of God, set apart for this very thing, is bound, neverthe- 
less, to act precisely according to the principles by which 
God has declared that this relation should be governed. 

The (^cers of a government are LegislaAve, Judicial^ 
and Executive. 

I. Of Legislative Officers. 

1. It is the duty of a legislator to understand the social 
principles of man, the nature of the relation which sub- 
sists between the individual and society, and the mutual 
obligations of each. By these are his power and his obli- 
gations limited ; and, unless he thus mform himself, he can 
never know respecting any act, whether it be just, or 
whether it be oppressive. Without such knowledge, he 
can never act with a clear conscience. 

2. It is the duty of a legislator to understand the precte 
nature of the compact which binds together the pariicukff 
society for which he lejgislates. This involves the general 
conditions of the social compact, and sometliing more. It 
gmierally specifies conditions which the former does not 
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contain, and, besides, establishes the limit of the powers 
of the several branches of the government. He who 
enters upon the duties of a legislator, without such knowl- 
edge, is not only wicked, but contemptible. He is the 
worst of all empirics ; he offers to prescribe for a malady, 
and knows not whether the medicme he uses be a remedy 
or a poison. The injury which he inflicts is not on an in- 
dividual, but on an entire community. There is probably 
no method m which mischief is done so recklessly, and 
on so large a scale, as by ignorant, and thoughtless, and 
wicked legislation. Were these plain considerations duly 
weighed, there would -be somewhat fewer candidates for 
legislative office, and a somewhat greater deliberation on 
the part of the people in selecting them. 

3. Having made himself acquainted with his powers and 
his* obligations, he is bound to exert his power precisely 
within the limits by which it is restricted, and for the pur- 
poses for which it was conferred, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and ability, and for the best good of the whole 
society. He is bound impartially to carry into effect the 
principles of the general and the particular cc«npact, just 
in those respects in which the carrying them into effect is 
committed to him. For the action of others he is not re- 
sponsible, unless he has been made so responsible. He is 
not the organ of a sectioUy or of a districty much less of a 
party y but of the society at large. And he who use- his 
power for the benefit of a section, or of a party, is false to 
his duty, to his country, and to his God. He is engraving 
his name on the adamantine pillar of his country's history, 
to be gazed upon for ever as an object of universal detes- 
tation. 

4. It is his duty to leave every thing else undone. Froin , 
no plea of present necessity, or of peculiar circumstances, 
may he overstep the limits of his constitutional power, 
either in the act itself ^ or the purpose for which the act is 
done. The moment he does this, he is a tyrant. Pre 
cisely the power committed to him exists, and no other. 
If he may exercise one power not delegated, he mav exer- 
cise anfjther, and he may exercise all ; thus, on pnnciple, 
be assumes himself to be the fountain of power ; restramt 
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u|ion cncrottchment ceases, and all liberty is hencc^Jbitb 
at an end. If the powers of a legislator are ipsuffi* 
cient to accomp ish tlie purposes of society, inconTenierces 
will arise. It is ^ter that these should be endured uutil 
the necessity of soine noodiBcation be made apparent, than 
to remedy them on principles which destroy all liberty, and 
thus remove one inconvenience by tak ng away the possi* 
Ulitv of ever removmg another. 
11 Of judicial ojkers. 

1. The judicial officer forms an independent branch of 
the ^vemment, or a separate and distinct agent, for ei- 
ecuung a particular part of the contract wliich society has 
made with the individual. As I have said before, it mat- 
ters not how he b appointed : as soon as he is appointed, be 
is the agent of society, and of society alone. 

The judge, precisely in the same manner as the legisla- 
tor, is bound by the principles of the social contract ; snd 
by dK3se of die particular civil compact of the society in 
whose behalf he acts. This is the limit of bis authority; 
and it is on his own responsibility, if he transcend it. . 

2. The provisbns of tliis compact, as they are embodied 
in laws, he is bound to enforce. 

And hence we see the reladon m which the judge 
stands to the legblator. Both are equaUy limited by the 
principles of tlie original compact. The acts of both are 
valid, in so far as they are authorized by that compact 
Hence, if the legislator violate his trust, and enact laws al 
variance with the constitution, the judge is bound not to 
enforce diem. The fact, that the one has violated toe 
constitution, imposes upon the odier no obljgaUon to do 
the same. Thus the judge, inasmuch as he is obliged W 
decide upon the constitutionality of a law before he en- 
forces it, becomes accidentally, but in fact, a coordinate 
power, without whose concurrence die law caimot go mto 
effect. 

Hance we see that the duty of a judge is to understandi 

1. The principles of lliat contract from which he de 
lives his p5\» er ; 

2. The laws of the commuifity, whose agent he is ; 

3 To explain diese laws without fear, favor, or affec 
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don ; and lo show their bearing upon path indi\riclual case, 
without bias, either towards the individual, or towards sc^ 
ciety; and, • 

4. To pronounce the decLsnn of the law accordir g to 
Its true intent. 

5. As tlie jury are a part of the judicial agents of the 
g3vemment, they are bound in the same manner to decide 
upon the facts, according to their best knowledge swid 
ability, with scrupulous and impartial integrity. 

III. Of executive officers. 

The executive office is either simple or complex 

1. Simple; as where his only duty is, to perform ^hat 
either the legislative or judicial branches of the government 
have ordered to be done. 

Such is the case with sheri£, military officers, &lc. 

Here the officer has no right to question the goodness or 
wisdom of the law ; since for these he is not responsible. 
His only duty is to execute it, so long as he retaois his 
office. If he believe the action required of him lo be 
morally wrong, or at variance with the 2onstitutiun^ he 
should resign. He has no right to hold the office, and 
reftise to perform the duties which others have been empow- 
ered to require of him. 

2. Complex ; where legislative and executive duties are 
imposed upon the same person ; as where the chief magis 
trate is allowed a vote, on all acts of the otiier branches of 
the legislature. 

As far as his duties are legislative, he is bound by the 
same principles as any other legislator. 

Sometimes his power is limited to a vote on mere con 
stitutional questions ; and at others, it extends to all que^ 
tions whatsoever. Sometimes his assent is absolutely n<>- 
cessary to the passage of all bills ; at others, it is only con* 
ditionally necessary, that is, the other branches may, under 
certain circumstances, enact laws without it. 

When this legislative power of the executive has been 
exerted within its constitutional limits, he becomes merely 
an executive officer. He has no other deliberative power 
than timt conferred upon him by the constitution. He 
b under the same obligations as any other executive officer, 
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to execute the law, unless it seem to him a violation of 
moral or constitutional obligation. In that case it is hc! 
duty to resign. He has no mote right than any other man, 
to hold tlie oflke, while he is, from any reascm whatever, 
unable to discharge the duties which the office imposes 
upon him. That executive officer is guilty of gross per- 
version of official and moral obligation, who, after the 
decision of the legblative or judicial branch of a govern- 
ment has been obtained, suffers his own personal views to 
influence him in the dischaige of hb duty. The exhibi- 
tion of such a disposition is a manifest indication of an 
entire disaualification for office. It shows that a man is 
either desUtute of the ability to comprehend the nature of 
his station, or fatally wanting in tnat self-government, so 
indispensably necessary to him who is called to preside over 
important business. 

And not only b an executive officer bound to exert no 
other power than that committed to him ; he is also bound 
to exert that power for no other purposes than those fot 
which it was committed. A power may be conferred for 
die public good ; but tliis by no means authorizes a man 
to use it for the gratification of individual love or hatred ; 
much less for tlie sake of building up one political party, 
or of crushing another. Political corruption is in no re- 
spect tlie less wicked, because it is so common. Dishon- 
esty is no better policy in the affiurs of state than in any 
other affiurs ; though men may persuade themselves and 
odiers to the contrary. 



CHAPTER FOURTH. 

THE DUTIES OF CITIZENS. 

Fbom what has already been stated, it will be seen 
that the duties of a citizen are of two kinds : first, a; an 
individual ; and, second, as a member of society. A few 
remarks on each of these will close this part of the sub* 
ject- 

First. As an individuaL 

Every cUizeny as an indirndtud^ is bound to observe^ in 
good faithy the contract which he has made taith society. 
This obliges him, — 

1. To observe the law of reciprocity, in all his intercouse 
with others. 

The nature of this law has been already explained. It 
is only necessary to remark, that society nimishes an ad« 
ditional reason for observing it, — a reason founded tx th in 
voluntary compact, and also in the necessity of obedit^nce 
to our own happiness. It may also be added, that 'he 
nature of the law of reciprocity binds us, not merely lo 
avoid those acts which are destructive to the existence ot 
society, but also those which would interfere with its hap* 
piness. The principle is, in all cases, the same. If we 
assume the right to interfere with the smallest means of 
happiness possessed by our neighbor, the admission of that 
assumption would excuse every form of interference. 

2. To surrender the right of redressing his wrongs wholly 
to society. This has been considered already, in treating 
of the social compact. Aggression and injury m no case 
justify retaliation. If a man's house be attacked, he may, 
so far as society is concerned, repel the robber, because here 
society is unable, at tlie instant, to assist him ; but he is at 
liberty to put forth no other effort than that necessary to 
protect himself, or to secure tlie aggressor, for the purpose 

81 
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of debvering him over to the judgment of scx;iety If, aitei 
having secured him, we put him to death, this is nurder. 

3. To obey all laws made in accordance with the con- 
stituted I Dwers of society. Hence, we are in no maDner 
released from this obligation, by the conviction that the law 
is unwise or mexpedient. We have confided the deci^n 
vf thb question to society, and we must abide by that do ' 
cision. To do otherwise, would be to constitute every man 
the judge m hb own case ; that is, to allow every man to 
obey or disobey as he pleased, while he expected from etery 
other man implicit obedience. Tlius, though a man were 
convinced that laws re|[ulaUng tlie rate of interest were in- 
expedient, this would give him no right to violate these laws. 
He must obey them until he be able to persuade society to 
diink as he does. 

Secondly. The citizen is under obligations as a con- 
ttituent member of society* By these obligations, on the 
other hand, he is bound to fulfil the contract which he has 
made with every mdividual. 

Hence, he is bound, — 

1. To use all the necessary exertion to secure to every 
individual, from the highest and most powerfiil to the lowest 
and most defenceless, die full benefit of perfect protection 
m the enjoyment of his rights. 

2. To use all the necessaiy exertion to pitxiure for every 
in dividual just and adequate redress for wrong. 

3. To use all the necessary exertion to carry into effect 
tlie laws of civil society, and to detect and punish crime, 
whether committed against the individual or against soci- 
ety. Wherever he knows these laws to be violated, he 
is bound to take all proper steps to bring the offenders to 
justice. 

And here it is to be remarked, that he is to consider, not 
mere'y his property, but his personal service, pledged to t/ie 
fulfilment of this obligation.* He who stands by, and sees a 
mob tear down a house, is a partaker in the guilt. And, u 
Mxjiety knowingly neglect to protect the individual m tne 
enjoyment of his rights, every member of that society is, in 
equity, bound, in his proportion, to make good thatlo&*,ho^ 
great soever it may be. 
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4. Il is the duty of the citizen to bear, chee; fully, his pro- 
portionate burden of tlie public expense. As society can- 
not be carried on without expense, he, by entering into 
society obliges himself to bear his proportion of it. And, 
besides this, there are but few modes in which we receive 
back so much for what we expend, as when we pay money 
for the support of civil government. The gospel, I think, 
teaches us to go farther, and be ready to do more than we 
are compelled to do by law. The precept, " If a man 
compel diee to go a mile, go with him twain," refers to 
labor in the public service, and exhorts us to do more tKan 
can be in equity demanded of us. 

5. Besides this, I think a citizen is under moral obligation 
to contribute his proportion to every effort which affords a 
reasonable prospect of rendering his fellow-citizens wiser 
and better. From every such successful effort, he receives 
material benefit, both in his person and estate. He ought 
to be willing to assist otliers in doing tha^; from which he 
himself derives important advantage. 

6. Inasmuch as society enters into a moral obligation to 
fulfil certain duties, which dwties are performed by agents 
whom the society appoints ; for their faithfiil discharge of 
those duties, society is morally responiible. As this is the 
case, it is manifestly the duty of ev*jry member of society 
to choose such agents as, in his opinion, will truly and faith- 
fully discharge tliose duties to wliich they are appointed. 
He who, for the sake of party prejudice or personal feeling, 
acts otherwise, and selects indi? iduals for office without re- 
gard to these solemn obligations, is using his full amount of 
inflience to sap the very foundations of society, and to per 
potrate the most revolting injustice. 

Tlius far, we have gone upon the supposition that societj 
has exerted it^ power within its constituted limits This, 
however, unfortunately, is not always the case. The ques- 
tion then arises. What is the duty of an individual, when 
Fuch a contingency shall arise ? 

Now, there are but three courses of conduct, in such a 
case, for the individual to pursue : passive oltedience, resist- 
ance, and suffering in the cause of right : 
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1. Pamoe obedience^ in many cases, would be manilestlj 
uTong. We have no right to obey an unrigfaceous law, 
sinp^e we must obey God at all hazards. And, aside fiom 
lliis, the yieldine to injustice fonns a precedent far "wrong, 
whicli may woik the most extensive mischief to those wIki 
shall come after us. It b manifest, therefore, that passive 
obedience cannot be the rule of civil omduct. 

2. Resistance h/ force. 

Resistance to ci^ authority, by a single individual, would 
be absurd. It can succeed (Nily by the combmation of all 
tll^ aggrieved agunst the aggressors, termmating in an ap- 
peal to ph^ical force ; that is, by civil war. 

The objections to this course are the following : 

1. It is, at best, uncertain. It depends mamnly cm the 

auestion, which party is, under the present circumstances, 
ie stronger ? Now, the oppressor is as likely to be the 
stronger as the oppressed, as the history of the worid has 
Rbundantl^ shown. 

2. It dissolves the social fabric, and thus destrojrs what- 
ever has thus far been sained in the way of social organi- 
zation. But it should be remembered that few forms of 
society have existed for any considerable period, in which 
there does not exist much that b worthy of preservation. 

3. The cause of all oppression is the wickedness of man. 
But civil war is, in its very nature, a most derooralidng pro- 
cess. It never fails to render men more wicked. Can it 
then be hoped that a form of government can be created, by 
men already worse than before, better than that which 
dieir previous but less intense wickedness rendered intoler- 
able? 

4. Civil war is, of all evils which men inflict upon diem- 
selves, the most horrible. It dissolves not only social but 
domesuc ties, overturns all the security of property, throws 
back, for ages, all social improvement, and accustoms men 
to view, without disgust and even with pleasure, all diat is 
atrocious and revolting. Napoleon, accustomed as he was 
to bloodshed, turned away with horror from the contempla- 
llon of civil war. This, dien, cannot be considered die way 
designed by our Creator for rectifying social abuses 
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^^ • 

3. The third course is that of suffering in the cause of 
right. Here we act as we believe to be right, in defiance 
of oppression, and bear patiently whatever an oppressor 
may inflict upon us. 

T'hfe advantages of this course are,- 

1. It preserves entire whatever exists that is valuable in 
the present organization. 

2. It presents the best prospect of ultimate correction of 
abuse, by appealing to the reason and the conscience of 
men. This is, surely, a more fit tribunal to which to refer 
a moral question, than the tribunal of physical force. 

3. It causes no more suffering than is actually necessary 
to accomplish its object ; for, whenever men are convinced 
of the vncJcedness of oppression, the suflTering, of itself, 
ceases. 

4. Suffering in the cause of right has a manifest tendency 
to induce the injurious to review their conduct, under all 
the most favorable circumstances for conviction. It disarms 
pride and malevolence, and enlists sympathy in favor of 
the sufferer^ Hence, its tendency is to make men better. 

5. And experience has shown that the cause of civil 
liberty has always gamed more by martyrdom than by war. 
it has rarely happened that, during civil war, the spirit of 
true liberty has not declined. Such was the case in the 
time of Charles I, in England. How far the love of liberty 
had. declined in consequence of civil war, is evident fix)m 
tlie fact, that Cromwell succeeded immediately to unlimited 
power, and Charles II returned with acclamation, to inflict 
upon tlie nation the most odious and heartless tyranny by 
which it was ever disgraced. During the suffering for con- 
science under his reign, the spirit of liberty revived, hurled 
his brother from the tlirone, end established British fi-ee- 
dom upon a firm, and, we trust, an immovable foundation. 

6. Everv one must be convinced, upon reflection, that 
this is reany the course indicated by the highest moral 
excellence. Passive obedience may urise from servile feai* ; 
resistance, from vain-glory, ambition, or desire of revolution 
Suffering for the sake of right can arise only fix)m a love of 
iustice and a hatred of oppression. The real spirit of 
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libeit) can never exist, in any Vemarkable degree. In aiij 
nation where there is not this willingness td suffer in the 
cause of justice and liberty. Ever so little of the spirit of 
martyrdom is always a more &vorable mdication far civili- 
saUon, than ever so much dexterity of party management, or 
ever ao turbnlent protestation of immaculate patrictism. 



DIVISION II. 

THE LAW OF BENEVOLENCE. 

CHAPTER FIRST. 

QBNEl AL OBLIGATION AND DIVISION OF THE SCJBJECl 

We have thus far considered merely the law of recipro- 
city ; that is, the law which prevents our interference with 
those means of happiness which belong to our neighbor, 
from the fact that they are the ^ft of God to him. But it 
is manifest that this is not the only law of our present con* 
stitution. Besides being obliged to abstain from doing 
wrong to our neighbor, we are also obliged to do him good ; 
and a large part of our moral probation actually comes 
under this law. 

The law of benevolence, or the law which places us 
under obligation to be the instruments of happiness to those 
who have no claim upon us on the ground of reciprocity, is 
manifestly indicated by the circumstances of our constitution. 

1. We are created under a constitution in which we are of 
necessity dependent upon the benevolence of others. Thus 
we are all exposed to sickness, in which case we become 
perfectly helpless, and when, were it not for the kindness 
of others, we must perish. We grow old, and by age lose 
the power of supporting ourselves. Were benevolence to 
be withdrawn, many of the old would die of want. The 
various injuries, arising from accident as well as from disease, 
teach us the same lesson. And, besides, a world in which 
every individual is subject to death, must abound with 
wiaows and orphans, who, deprived by the hand of God of 
their only means of support, must frequently either look for 
sustenance and protection to those on whom they have no 
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claim by die law of reciprocity, or they must die. Now, 
as we live under a constitution in which tliese things are of 
dailr occurrence, and many of them by necessity belong 
to It, and as we are all equally liable to be in need oi 
assistance, it must be tlie design of our Creator that we 
should, under such ciix;umstances, help each other. 

2. Nor do these remarks apply merely to the necesaty 
of phjrsical support Much of the happmess of man dep^icb 
upon intellectual and moral cultivaUon. But it is generally 
the fact, that those who are deprived of these means of 
happiness arc ignorant of tlieir value ; and would, therefore, 
remain for ever deprived of them, were they not awakened 
to a convction of their true interests by those who have 
been more fortunate. Now, as we ourselves owe our 
intellectual happiness to the benevolence, either near or 
more rem)te, of others, it would seem that an obligadoa was 
imposed upon us to manifest our gratitude by extending the 
olessings which we enjoy, to those who are desUtute of 
them. We frequently cannot requite our actual be^ieiactors, 
but we always may benefit others less happy than ourselves ; 
and thus, in a more valuable manner, promote die welfare 
of the whole race to which we belong. 

3. Tliis being manifesdy an obligation imjiosed upon us 
by God, it cannot be affected by any of the actions of men ; 
that is, we are bound by the l?iw of benevolence, irrespective 
of the character of the recipient. It matters not though he 
be ungratefiil, or wicked, or injurious ; this does not affect 
the obligation under which we are placed by God, to treat 
our neighbor according to the law of^ benevolence. Hence, 
in all cases, we are bound to govern ourselves, not by the 
treatment which we have received at his hands, but accord* 
mg to the law by which God has directed our intercourse 
with him to be governed. 

And yet more. It is evident that many of the virtues 
most appropriate to human nature, are called bto exercise 
only by the miseries or the vices of others. How could 
there be sympathy and mercy, were there no suffering? 
How "could there be patience, meekness, and forgiveness, 
were there no injury ? Thus we see, that a constitution 
w hich involves, by necessity, suffering, and the obligation to 
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relieve it, is that which alone is adapted to llie perfection 
of our nioi*al character in our present state. 

This law of our moral constitution is abundantly set forth 
in the Holy Scriptures. 

It is needless here to speak of the various passages in the 
Old Testament which enforce the necessity of mercy and 
charity. A single text from our Savior's Sermon on the 
Mount will be sufficient for my purpose. It is found 
Luke vi, 32 — 36, and Matthew v, 43 — 48. I quote the 
passage from Luke : 

"If ye love them that love you, what thank have ye ? 
for sinners also love those that love them. And if ye do 
good to those that do good to you, what thank have ye ? 
for sinners also do even the same. And if ye lend to them 
of whom ye hope to receive, what thank have ye ? for 
sinners also lend to sinners, to receive as much again. 
But love ye your enemies, and do good, and lend, hoping 
for nothmg again ; and your reward shsJl be great, and ye 
shall be the children of the Highest, for he is Und unto the 
unthankfiil and to the evil. Be ye, therefore, merciful, as 
your Father in heaven is mercifuL*' In Matthew it is 
said, " Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you, and pray for them that de- 
spitefuUy use you and persecute you ; that ye may be the 
children of (that is, that ye may imitate,) your Father 
which is in heaven, for he maketh his sun to rise upon the 
evil and upon the good, and sendeth rain upon die just 
and upon the unjust." 

The meaning of this precept is obvious from the context. 
To be merciful, is to promote the happiness of those who 
have no claim upon us by the law of reciprocity, and from 
whom we can hope for nothing by way of reiiianeration. 
We are to be merciful, as our Father who is in heaven ic 
merdjiu. 

L God is the independent source of happiness to every 
thing that exists. None can possibly repay him, and yet 
his bounty is unceasing. All his perfections are continually 
employed in promoting the happmess of his creation. Now, 
we are commanded to be imitators of him; that is, to 
employ aM dut powers, not for our own gratification, but for 
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the happiness of others. We are to consider this not as an 
onerous duty, but as a privilege ; as an oppominity con- 
rorred uix>n us of attaining to some resemblance to the 
Fountain and Author of all excellence. 

2. This precept teaches us that our obligation is not 
aliertd by Ae character of the redpient, God sends rain 
on the just and on the unjust, and causeth his sun to shine 
on the evil and on the good. ^^Crod commendeth his love 
to us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Clirist died lor us." 
In imitation of this example, we are commanded to do good 
to, and promote the happiness of, tlie evil and the wicked. 
We are to comfort them when they are afflicted ; to relieve 
them when they are sick ; and specially, by all the means 
m our power, to strive to reclaim them to virtue. We are 
not, however, to give a man the means of breaking the laws 
of God ; as to furnish a drunkard with the means of in- 
temperance : this would be to render ourselves partakers of 
his sin. What is here commanded is merely die relieving 
his misery as a suffering human creature. 

3. Nor is our obligadon altered by the relation vn which 
the recipient may stand to us. His being our enemy in no 
manner releases us jEix>m obligation. Every wicked man is 
the enemy of God ; yet God bestows even, upon such, the 
most abundant favors. 

" God so loved the world, that he sent his only begotten 
Son, tliat whosoever believeth on him should not perish, bui 
have everlasting life." ie&v& Christ spent his Ufe in acts 
of mercy to his bitterest^ enemies. He died praying for his 
murderers. Sd we are commanded to love our enemies, to 
overcome evil with good, and to follow the example of St. 
Paul, who declares to the Corinthians, " I desire to spend 
and be spent for you ; though the more abundandy I love 
you, the less I be loved.'' 

In a word, God teaches us in the Holy Scriptures, that 
all our fellow-men are his creatures as well as ourselves ; 
and, hence, tliat we are not only under obligation, under 
all circumstances, to act just as he shall command us, but 
that we are specially under obligation to act thus to our 
fellow-'men, who are not only our brethren, Dut who are 
also under I:is special protection. He declares that they 
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are all his children ; that, by showing mercy to them, we 
manifest our love to him; and that this manifestation is 
the most valuable, when it is the most evident that we are 
influenced by no odier motive than love to him. 

Shakspeare has treated this subject very beautifully in 
the following passages : 

'Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 

The throned monarch better than his crown. 

His sceptre shows the force of tsmporal power , 

The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings; 

But mercy is above the sceptred sioay. 

It is enthroned in tlie heart of kings. ' 

It is an attribute of God himself; 

And earthly power doth then show iikest God'a 

When mercy seasons justice. 

Mer. of Venice, Act 4, ^jeiie 1. 

Alas ! alas ! 
Why all the souls that are, were forfeit once ; 
And He that might tlie advantage best have took, 
Found out the remedy. How would you ^«, 
If He, who is the top of judgment, should 
But judge you as you aref 

Measure for Jfeasure, Act 2, Scmte 2. 

The Scriptures enforce this duty upon us for several 
reasons : 

1. From the example of God. He manifests himself to 
us as boundless in benevolence. He has placed us under 
a constitution in which we may, at humble distance, hnitate 
him. This has to us all the force of law, for we are surely 
under obligation to be as good as we have the knowledge 
and the ability to be. And as die goodness of God is 
specially seen in mercy to the wicked and the injurious, by 
the same principles we are bound to follow the same 
example. 

2. We Uve, essentially and absolutely, by the bounty 
and forbearance of God. It is meet that we should show 
the same bounty and forbearance to our fellow-men. 

3. Our only hope of salvation is in the forgiveness of 
God— of that God whom we have offended more than we 
can adequately conceive. How suitable is it, then, ihat 
we forgive tlie little offences of our fellow-men againsi us ! 
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Our Sa%nor illustrates this most beautifiilly in his parable of 
the two servants, Matthew, xviii, 23 — 35. 

4. By tlie example of Christ, God has shown us what is 
that type of virtue, which, in human heings, is most accept 
able in h'ls sight. This was an example of perfect forbear 
ance, meekness, benevolence and forgiveness. Thus, we 
are not only furnished with the rule, but also with the ex* 
emplification of the manner in wliich the rule is to be kept 

5. These very virtues, which are called forth by suffer- 
ing from the wickedness and injury of our fellow-men, are 
those which God specially approves, and which he declares 
essential to tliat character which shall fit us for heaven. 
Blessed are the mercijid, for they shall obtain mercy. 
Blessed are the metky blessed are the peace-makers^ &c. 
A tnousand such passages might easily be quoted. 

6. God has declared that our forgiveness with him de- 
pends upon our forgiveness of others. " If ye forgive not 
men tlieir trespasses, neither will your Father, who is in 
heaven, forgive you your trespasses." "He shall have 
judgment without mercy, that showeth no mercy; but 
mercy rejoiceth against judgment ;'' that is, a mercifol man 
rejoices, or is confident, in die view of the judgment day. 

If it be asked. What is the Christian limit to benevolence, 
I answer, that no definite rule is laid down in the Scrips 
tures, but that merely the principle is inculcated. All that 
we possess is God's, and we are under obligation to use it 
all as He wills. His will is that we consider every talent 
as a trust, and that we seek our happiness firom the use of 
it, not in self-gratification, but in ministering to the happi- 
ness of others. Our doing thus he considers as the evi- 
dence of our love to him ; and therefore he fixes no definite 
amount which shall be abstracted fix)m our own immediate 
sources of happiness for this purpose, but allows us to show 
our consecration of all to him, just as iiilly as we please. 
!f this be a privilege, and one of the greatest privileges, of 
our present state, it would seem that a truly gratefiil heart 
would not ask how little, but rather how much, may I do to 
testify my love for the God who preserves me, and the 
Savior who has redeemed me. 

And, inasmuch as our love to God is more evidently dis^ 
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played in kindness and mercy to the wicked and the injuri- 
ous than to any others, it is manifest that we are bound, 
by this additional consideration, to practise tliese virtues 
towaitl them^ in preference to any otliers. 

And hence we see that benevolence is a religiaiu act, in 
just so fir as it is done from love to GcxJ. It is lovely, and 
respectable, and virtuous, when done from synipatliy and 
natural goodness of disposition. It is piausy only wbeo/^ 
done from love to God 



CHAPTER SECOND. 

OF BENEVOLENCE TO THE UNHAPPY. 

A MAK may be simply unhappy :rom either hts pkysicut 
or his intelUc tu a l condition. Wc shall consider these 
sepanitsly. 



SECTION I. 

UNHAPPINESS FROM FIITSICAL CONDFTION. 

The occasions of unhappiness from this cause, are 
simple poverty, or the mere want of the necessities anc 
conveniences of life ; and sickness and decrepitude, elthei 
alone, or when combined with poverty. 

1. Of poverty. Simple poverty, or want, so long as a 
human bemg has the opportunity of labor sufficiently pro- 
ductive to maintain him, does not render him an object of 
charily. " If a man will not work, neither shall he eat," 
IS tlie language no less of reason than of leveladon. If 
a man be indolent, the best discipline to which he can 
be subjected, is, to suffer the evils of penury. Hence, all 
tliat we are required to do in such a case, is, to provide 
such a person with labor, and to pay him accordingly. 
Tliis is the greatest kindness, both to him and to society. 

2. Sometimes, however, from the dispensations of Provi- 
dence, a human being is left so destitute that his labor is 
insufficient to maintain him. Such is frequently the case 
with widows and orphans. This forms a manifest occasion 
for charity. The individuals have become, by the dispen 
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nation of God, unable to help themselves, and it is both 
our duty and our privilege to help them. 

3. Sickness. Here the ability to provide for oui'selves 
b taken away, and the necessity of additional provision is 
treated. In such cases, the rich stand frequendy in need 
of our aid, our sympathy, and our services. If this be 
the case with diem, how much more must it be with the 
poor, from whom, the affliction which produces suffering, 
takes away the power of providing the means necessary 
for alleviating it ! It is here, that the benevolence of die 
gospel is peculiarly displayed. Our Savior declares, 
" inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these, ye have done it unto me." Bishop Wilson, on this 
passage, has the following beautiful remark : " ' hiasmuck^ 
(as often) ; who, then, would miss any occasion 1 ' T%e 
least ; ' who, then, would despise any object 1 ^ To me;* 
so that, in serving the poor, we serve Jesus Christ^ 

4. Age also frequently brings with it decrepitude ol 
body, if not imbecility oi mind. This state calls for our 
svrnpathy and assistance, and all that care and atten- 
tion which the aged so much need, and wliich it is so suit- 
able for the young and vigorous to bestow. 

The above are, I believe, the principal occasions for the 
exercise of benevolence towards man's physical sufferings. 
We pitxjeed to consider the principles by which our benev- 
olence should be regulated. These have respect both tc 
the reci|)ient and to the benefactor. 

I. Principles which relate to the recipient. 

It is a law of our constitution, that eveiy benefit which 
God confers upon us, is the result of labor, and generally 
of labor in advance ; that is, a man pays for what he re- 
ceives, not after he has received it, but before. This lule 
is universal, and applies to physical, intellectual, and moral 
benefits, as will be easily seen u|K)n reflection. 

Now, so universal a rule could not have been established 
without bodi a good and a universal reason ; and, hence, 
we find, by experience, that labor, even physical labor, is 
necessary to the healthful condition of man, as a physiccl, 
an intellectual, and a moral being. And, hence, it is evi- 
dent that tlie mle is just as applicable to tlie poor as to the 
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rich. Or to state the suliject in another form : I^bor is 
dtlier a benefit or a curse. If it be a curse, there can t>e 
no reason why every class of men should not bear tiiat 
portion of the iifliction which God assigns to it. If it be 
a benefit, there can be no reason why ever}'^ man should 
not enioy his portion of the blessing. 

And, lience, it will follow that our benevolence sliould 
oociperate with this general law of our constitution. 

1. Tliose who are poor, but yet able to support them* 
fldves, should be enabled to do so by means of labor, and 
on no other condition. If they are too bddlent to do this, 
they should suffer the consequences. 

2. Tliose who are unable to support themselves wholly ^ 
sliould be assisted only in so far as they are thus unable. 
Because a man cannot do enough to support himself, there 
is no reason why he should do nothing, 

3. Tliose who are unable to do any thing, should have 
every thing done for them which their condition requires. 
Such are infants, the sick, the disabled, and die aged. 

Benevolence is intended to have a moral effect upon the 
recipient, by cultivating kindness, gratitude, and universal 
benevolence among all die different classes of men. That 
mode of charity is tlierelbre most beneficial to its ob- 
ject, which tends, in the highest degree, to cultivate the 
kinder and better feelings of his nature. Hence, it is far 
better for the needy, for us to administer alms ourselves, 
than to employ others to do it for us. The gratitude of 
the recipient is but feebly exercised by the mere fact of 
the relief of his necessities, unless he also have the oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the temper and spirit from which tlie 
chanty proceeds. 

11. Principles which relate to the benefactor. 

The Christian religion considers charity as a means of 
moral cultivation, specially to the benefactor. It is always, 
in the New Testament, classed with prayer, and is gov- 
erned essentially by the same rules. This may be seen 
6x)in our Savior's Sermon on the Mount. 

Hebce, I. That method of charity is always the best 
which calls into most active exercise the virtues of self- 
denial and |)ersoqal sacrifice, as they naturally arise fion\ 
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kindness, sympathy and charity, or universal love to Got] 
and man. And, on the contrary, all those modes of henev- 
olence must be essentially defective, in wliich tlje distresses 
of others are reheved, without the necessary exercise of 
tliese virtues, 

2. As charity is a religious service, and an important 
means of cultivating love to God, and as it does this in pro- 
portion as all external and inferior motives are withdrawn, 
it is desirable, also, tliat, in so far as possible, it be done 
secretly. The doing of it in this manner removes the 
motives derived from the love of applause, and leaves us 
simply those motives which are derived from love to God. 
Those modes of benevolence which are, in their nature, the 
farthest removed from human observation, are, ceteris 
paribus, the most favorable to tlie cultivation of virtue, and 
are, therefore, always to be preferred. 

Hence, in general, those modes of charity are to be 
preferred, which most successfully teach the object to re- 
lieve himself, and which tend most directly to the moral 
benefit of both parties. And, on the contrary, those modes 
of charity are the worst, which are tlie fardiest removed 
from such tendencies. 

These principles may easily be applied to some of the 
ordinary forms of benevolence. 

I. Jrublic provision for the poor by poor laws will be 
found defective in every respect. 

1. It makes a provision for the poor because he is poor. 
This, as 1 have said, gives no claim upon charity. 

2. It in no manner teaches the man to help himself; 
but, on the contrary, tends to take lix)m him the natural 
stimulus for doing so. 

3. Hence, its tendency is to multiply paupers, vagrants, 
and idlers. Such have been its effects, to an appalling 
degree, in Great Britain ; and such, from the nature of the 
case, must they be every where. It is taking from the in 
(iustrious a portion of their earnings, and conferring them^ 
without equivalent, upon the idle. 

4. It prxluces no feeling of gratitude towards tne bene- 
factor, but the contrary. In those countries where poor 
rates are tlie highest, the poor will be found the most 
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cH9Cont<;nted and lawless, and the most inveterate against 
the rich. 

5. It pnxiuces no moral intercourse between the parties 
concerned, but leaves the distribution of bounty to the hand 
of an oflicial agent. Hence, what is received, is claimed 
by the poor as a matter of right ; and the only feeling 
elicited is that of displeasure, because it is so little. 

6. It pnxiuces no feeling of sympathy or of compassion 
tn the rich ; but, being extorted by force of law, is viewed 
as a msre matter of compulsion. 

Hence, every principle would decide against poor laws 
as a means of charity. If, however, the society undertake 
to control the capital of the individual, and manage it as 
they will, and b)' this management make paupers by thou- 
sands, I do think they are under obligation to support them. 
If, however, they insist upon pursuing this course, it would 
be better that every poor-house should be a work-house ; and 
tliat the poor-rates snould always be given as tlie wages of 
some fonn of labor. 

1 would not, however, be understood to decide against 
all public provision for the necessitous. Tlie aged and 
infirm, the sick, the disabled, and the orphan, in the failure 
of their relatives, should be relieved, and relieved cheerfully 
and bountifully, by the public. I only speak of provision 
for the poor^ because they are poor, and do not refer to 
provision made for other reasons. Where the circum- 
stances of the recipient render him an object of charity, let 
him be relieved, freely and tenderly. But, if he be not an 
object of charity^ to make public provision for him is inju- 
rious. 

11. Voluntary associations for purposes of charity. 

Some of the inconveniences arising from poor-laws are 
iable to ensue, from tlie mode of conducting these insti- 
tutions. 

1 . They do not make the strongest appeal to the moral 
feelings of the recipient. Gratitude is much diminished, 
when we are benefited by a public charity, instead of a 
private benefactor. 

2. Tliis is specially the case, when a charity is funded; 
and the almoner is merely the official organ of a dbtribution, 
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in wliich he can have but a comparatively trifluig personal 
interest. 

3. The moral effect upon the giver is much less than it 
would be, if lie and the recipient were brought immediately 
into contact. Paying an annual subscription to a charity, 
has a very different effect from visiting and relieving, witli 
our own hands, the necessities and distresses of the sick and 
tae afflicted. 

I by no means, however, say that such associations are 
not exceedingly valuable. Many kmds ot charity cannot 
well be carried on without them. The comparatively poor 
.are thus enabled to unite in extensive and important works 
of benevolence. In many cases, the expenditure of capital, 
necessary for conducting a benevolent enterprise, requires a 
general effort. I however say, that the rich, who are able 
to labor personally in the cause of charity, should nevet 
leave the most desirable part of the work to be done by 
others. They should be their own almoners. If they will 
not do this, why then let them furnish funds to be distributed 
by others ; but let them remember, that they are losintr by 
far the most valuable, that is, they are losing the Tnoral 
benefit which God intended them to enjoy. God meant 
every man to be charitable as much as to be prayer- 
ful ; and he never intended that the one duty, any more 
than the other, should be done by a deputy. The same 
principles would lead us to conclude, what, I believe, ex- 
perience has always shown to he the fact, that a fund for 
the support of the poor of a town, has always proved a 
nuisance instead of a benefit. And, in general, as charity 
is intended to be a means of moral improvement to both 
parties, and specially to the benefactor, those modes of 
charity which do not have in view the cultivation of moral 
excellence, are, in this respect, essentially defective. 
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SECTION II. 

OP UNHAPPINES8 FROM I^TELLECTUAL CONDITION 

To an intellectual being, in a cultivated state of society, 
a c'rtsiir amount of knowledge may be considered a neces- 
s^I)' of life. IT he do not possess it, he is shut out from a vast 
SGiiice of enjoyment ; is liable to become tlie dupe of the 
designing, and to sink down into mere animal existence. 
By learning how to read, he is enabled to acquire tiie wlio^e 
knowledge which is contained within a language. By* 
writing, he can act where he cannot be personally present; 
and can, also, benefit otliers by tlie communication of lii$ 
own thoughts. By a knowledge of accounts, he is enabled 
to be just in his dealings with others, and to be assured that 
others are just in their dealings with him. 

So much as this may be considered necessary ; the rest 
is not so. The duty of thus educating a child, belongs, in 
the first instance, to the parent. But since, as so much 
knowledge as this is indispensable to the child's happiness, 
if the parent be unable to furnish it, the child becomes, in 
so far, an object of charity. And, as it is for the benefit of. 
the whole society, that every individual should be thus far 
instructed, it is properly, also, a subject of social regulation. 
And, hence, provision should be made, at public expense, 
for the education of those who are unable to procure it. 

Nevertheless, this education is a valuable consideration 
to the receiver ; and, hence, our fonner principle ought not 
to be departed from. Although the provision for this degree 
of education be properly made a matter of public enact- 
ment, yet every one should contribute to it, in so far as ht 
is able* Unless this be done, he will cease to value it, and 
it will he merely a premium on idleness. And, hence, I 
think it will be found that large permaneri funds for the 
purpose of general education, are commonly injurious to the 
cause of education itself. A small fund, annually appro- 
priated, nay be useful to stimulate an unlettered pec^ple tc 
exertion but it is, probably, useful for no other purpose 
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A better plan, perhaps, would be to oblige each distnct to 
support schools at its own expense. This would produce 
the greatest possible interest hi the subject, and tlie most 
thorough supervision of the schools. It is generally be- 
lieved that the school funds of some of our older states have 
been injurious to the cause of common education. 

In so far, then, as education is necessary to enable us 
to accomplish the purposes of oui^ existence, and to perform 
our duties to society, the obligation to make a provision for^ 
the universal enjoyment of it, comes within the law of 
benevolence. Beyond this, it may very properly be left 
to the arrangements of Divine Providence ; that is, every 
one may be left to acquire as much more as his circum- 
stances will allow. There is no more reason why all men 
should be educated alike, than why they should all dress 
alike, or live in equally expensive houses. As civilization 
advances, and capital accumulates, and labor becomes 
more productive, it will become possible for every man to 
acquire more and more intellectual cultivation. In this 
manner, the condition of all classes is to be improved ; and 
not by the impracticable attempt to render the education 
of all classes, at any one time, alike. 

While I say this, however, 1 by no means assert that it 
is not a laudable and excellent charity, to assist, in the ac 
quisition of knowledge, any person who gives promise ol 
peculiar usefulness. Benevolence is frequently exerted 
under such circumstances, with the greatest possible benefit 
and produces the most gratifying and the most abundant 
results. There can surely be no more delightful mode of 
charity, than that which raises from die dust modest and 
despairing talent, and enables it to oless and adorn society. 
Yet, on such a subject as this, it is manifest tliat no general 
rule can be gi\en. The duty must be determined by the 
respective condition of the parties. It is, however, proper 
to add, that aid of this kind should be given with discre- 
tion ; and never in such a manner as to remove from genius 
tlie necessity of depending on itself. The early stniggle for 
independence, is a natural and a salutaiy discipline for 
talent. Genius was given, not for the benefit of its pos- 
tesscr, but for the benefit oi' others. And the sooner \\s 
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possessor is taught the necessity of exerting it to pra^dc&*. 
mir|K)se, tlie better is it for hiin, and the better for society. 
Tlie poels tell us much of the amount of genius which has 
been nipped in the bud by the frosts of adversity. This, 
doubtless, is true ; but let it not be forgotten that, by tlie 
law of our nature, early promise is frequently delusive. 
Tlic poets do not tell us liow great an amount of genius is 
also withered by the sun of prosperity. It is probable tliat 
a greater proportion of talent is destroyed, or rendered val- 
ueless, by riciies than by poverty ; and the rapid mutations 
of society, I think, demonstrate diis to be the fact. 

The same principles will, in substance, apply to the case 
in which, for a particular object, as for the promotion of 
religion, it is deemed expedient to increase die proportion 
of prolessionally educated men. 

in this, as in every other instance, if we would be truly 
useful, our charities must be governed by the principles 
which God has marked out in the constitution of man. 

The general principle of God's government is, that, for 
§11 valuable possessions, we must render a consideration, 
and experience has taught, that it is impossible to vary 
from this rule, without tlie liability of doing injury to the 
recipient. The reason is obvious ; for we can scarcely, in 
any other manner, injure another so seriously, as by lead- 
ing him to rely on any one else than himself, or to f^ 
that the public are under obligations to take charge of him. 

Hence, charity of tliis sort should be governed by the 
following principles : 

1. The recipient should receive no more than is neces- 
sary, with his own industrious exertions, to accomplish tiie 
object. 

2. To loan money is better dian to give it. 

3. It should be distributed in such manner as most 
successfully to cultivate the good dispositions of botli 
parties. 

Hence, private and personal assistance, when practica- 
ble, has some advantages over that derived from associa- 
tions. And, h jnce, such supervision is always desirable, as 
will restrict die charity to that class of persons for whom 
it was designed, and as will render it of such a nature. 
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that those of every other class would be under the least 
possible temptatiou to desire it. 

And, in arranging the plan of such an association, it 
should alwajrs be borne in mind, that the sudden change in 
all the prospects of a young man's life, which is maue by 
setting before him the prospect of a professional education, 
is one of the severest trials of human virtue. 

Public provision for sdentijic education, does not come 
under the head of benevolence. Inasmuch, however, as 
the cultivation of science is advantageous to all classes of 
a community, it is for the interest of the whole that it be 
cultivated. But the means of scientific education, as phil- 
osophical mstruments, libraries, and buildings, could never 
be furnished by instructors, without rendering this kind of 
education so expensive as to restrict it entirely to the rich. 
It is, therefore, wise for a community to make these pro- 
visions out of the common stock, so that a fair opportunity 
of improvement may be open to all. When, however, the 
public fails to discharge this duty, it is frequently, with 
great patriotism and benevolence, assumed by individuals. 
1 know of no more interesting instances of expansive benevo- 
lence, than those in which wealth is appropriated to the 
noble purpose of difRising over all coming time, " the light 
of science and the blessings of religion." Who can esti- 
mate tlie blessings which the founders of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge univenuties have conferred upon the human race ! 



CHAPTER THIRD. 

BENEVOLENCE TO THE WICKED. 

Wk now come to treat of a form of benevolence, in 
which other elements are combined. What b our duty to 
our fellowHfnen who are wicked 1 

A wicked man is, from the nature of the case, unhappy. 
He is depriving himself of all the pleasures of virtue ; he 
is giving strength to those passions, which, by tlieir un- 
governable power, are alreaoy tormenting him with insati- 
able and ungratified desire ; be 'is incurring the pains of a 
guilty conscience here, and he is, in the expressive language 
of the Scriptures, " treasuring up wrath, against the day of 
wrath and of righteous indignation." It is manifest, then, 
diat no one has stronger claims upon our pity, than such a 
fellow-oreature as this. 

So far, then, as a wicked man is miserable or unhappy, 
he is entitled to our pity, and, of course, to our love and 
benevolence. But this is not all. He is also wicked ; and 
die proper feeling with which we should contemplate 
wickedness, is that of disgust, or moral indignation. Hence, 
a complex feeling in such a case naturally arises — that of 
benevolence, because ho is unhappy ; and, that of moral 
indignation, because he is sinfiil. These two sentiments, 
however, in no manner conflict with, but on the contrary, 
if property understood, strengthen each other. 

The fact of a fellow-creature's wickedness, affects not 
our obligation to treat him with the same benevolence as 
would be demandpd in any other case. If he is necessi- 
tous, or sick, or afflicted, or ignorant, our duty to relieve, 
and sympathize with, and assist, and teach him, are the 
same as though he were virtuous. God sends his rain oo 
tlie evil and on the good. 

But especially, as the most alarming source of his mis* 
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ery is his moral character, the more we detest his wicked- 
oess, the more strongly would benevolence urge us to 
make every effort in our power to reclaim him. This, 
surely, is the highest exercise of charity ; for virtue is the 
true solace agaliist all the evils incident to the present life, 
and it i& only by being virtuous that we can hope for eternal 
felicity. 

We are bound, then, by the law of benevolence, to labor 
to reclfum the wicked : — 

1. By example, by personal kindness, by conversation, 
and by mstructing them in the path of duty, and persuading 
them to fol'ow it. 

2. As the most ef&cacious mode of promoting moral ref- 
ormation, yet discovered, is found to be the inculcation of 
the truths of the Holy Scriptures ; it is our imperative duty 
to bring these truths into contact with the consciences of 
men. This duty is, by our Savior, imposed upon all his 
disciples : " Go ye into all the world, and preach the gos^ 
pel to every cre-ature" 

3. As all men are our brethren, and as all men equally 
need moral light, nhd as experience has abundantly shown, 
that all men will be both wicked* and unhappy without it, 
lliis duty is binding upon every man towards the whole 
human race. The sentiments of Dr. Johnson on this sub- 
ject, in his letter on the translation of the Scriptures into 
the Gaelic language, are so apposite to my purpose, that I 
beg leave to introduce them here, though they have been 
so frequently publbhed. " If obedience to the will of God 
be necessary to happiness, and knowledge of his will ne- 
cessary to obedience, I know not how he that withholds tliis 
knowledge, or delays it, can be said to love his neighbor as 
himself. He that voluntarily continues in ignorance is guilty 
of all the crimes which tliat ignorance produces ; as, to him 
that should extinguish the tapers of a light-house, might be 
justly imputed the calamities of shipwrecks. Chnstianity is 
the highest perfection of humanity ; and as no man is good 
but as he wishes the good of others, no man can be good in 
the highest degree who wishes not to others the largest 
measures of the greatest good." — Life, .Anno 1766. 

We see, then, that, in so far as wicked men are by their 
33 
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Wickedness miserable, benevolence renders it our duty to 
reclaim them. And to such benevolence the highest re* 
wards are promised. '' '^^Y ^^^ ^™ many to righteous- 
ness shall slime as the stars for ever and ever." But this 
is not all. If we love our Father in heaven, it must p^ 
us to see hb children violating his just and holy laws, 
abusmg his goodness, rendering not only tnemselves but 
also his other children miserable, and exposing themselves 
and others to his eternal displeasure. The love of God 
would prompt us to cbedc these evils, and to teach our 
brethren to serve, and love, and reverence our common 
Father, and to become his obedient children, both now and 
for ever. 

Jior is ^ther of these sentiments inconsistent with the 
greatest moral averaon to the crime. The more hateilu 
to us is the conduct of those whom we love, the more 
zealous will be our endeavors to bring them back to virtue 
And surely the more we are sensible of the evil of i^n 
against Gcd, the more desirous must we be to teach his 
creatures to love and obey him. 

The perfect exemplification of both of these saidments 
is founa in the character of our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ. While, m all his conduct and teachings, we observe 
the most intense abhorrence of every form of moral evil, yet 
we always find ( combined with a love for the happiness, 
both temporal and spiritual, of man ; which, in all its bear- 
ings, transcends the limits of finite comprehension. This is 
the example which God has held forth for our imitatioa 
It would be easy to show that the improvement of the 
moral character of our fellow-men is ako the surest method 
of promotmg thqir phjrsical, btellectual, and social liap- 
piness. 



CHAPTER FOURTH. 

nENEVOLENCE TOWARD THE INJUBIOUS. 

The cases to be considered here are three : 

I. Where injuiy is committed by an mdividual upon an 
individual. 

n. Where injuiy is committed by an individual upon 
society.. 

HI. Where injury is committed by a society upon a 
society. 

I. Where an injury is committed by an individual upon 
an individual. 

In this case, tlie offender is guilty of wickedness, and of 
Isolation of our personal rights. 

1. In so far as the action is tvicJced, it should excite our 
moral detestation, just as in the case in which wrong is done 
to aiiy one else. 

2. In so far as the wicked man is unhappy, he should 
excite our pity, and our active effort to benefit him. 

3. As the cause of this unhappiness is moral wrong, it is 
oar duty to reclaim him. 

4. Inasmuch as the injury is done to us, it is our duty to 
forgive him. On this condition alone can we hope to be 
forgiven. 

5. Yet more ; inasmuch as the injury is done to us, il 
gives us an opportunity of exercising special and peculiar 
virtue. It is therefore our special duty to overcome it by 
good ; that \s, the duty of reclaiming liim from wrong rests 
specially upon us ; and is it to be fulfilled by manifesting 
towards him particular kindness, and the most cheerfti 
willingness to serve him. " Be not overcome of evil, but 
overcome evil with good,^' That is, it is our special duty, 
by an exhibition of peculiar benevolence, to reclaim the 
injurio*is person to virtue. 
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Such b plamly ihe teaching of the Holy Scriptuves. It 
will require but a few words to show that this is the course 
of conduct indicated by the conditions of our being. 

1 . I think that every one must acknowledge tliis to be 
tlie course pointed out by tlie most exalted virtue. Every 
man's conscience testifies, that to reward evil with good 
is noble, whil6 the opposite course is mean. There is 
DDlhing more strongly mdicative of littleness of spirit, than 
revenge. 

2. This mode of treating injuries has a manifest tendtnof 
to put an end to mjury, and every form of ill-will : 

For, 1. No man can long continue to injure him, who 
requites injury witli nothing but goodness. 

2. It improves the heart of the offender, and thus not 
only puts an end to the injury at that pardcular time, but 
also greatly dinunishes the probability of its recurrence at 
any subsequent time. Were this course universally pur- 
sued, there would be done on earth the least possible mjury. 

3. It improves, in the most signal manner, the offended 
person liimself ; and thus renders it less likely that he will 
ever commit an injury himself. 

In a word, the tendency of this mode of treating an inju- 
rious person, is to diminish Indefinitely the liability to injury, 
and to render all parties both happier and better. 

On the contra^, the tendency of retaliation is exactly 
the reverse. We should conadcr, 

1. That the offender is a creature of God, and we are 
bound to treat him as God has commanded. Now, no 
treatment which we have received from another, gives us, 
by the law of God, any right to treat him m any other 
manner dian with kindness. That he has violated his duty 
towards us and towards God, afibrds no reason why we 
should be guilty of the same crimes. 

2. The tendency of retaliation is, to increase, ai d fos- 
ter, arid multiply wrongs, absolutely without end. Such, 
we see, is its effect among savage nations. 

3. Retaliation renders neither party better, but always 
renders both parties worse. The offended party who re* 
taliates; does a mean action when he might have done a 
noble one. 
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Such, then, is the scriptural mode of adjusting individual 
differences. 

II. When tlie individual has committed an injur}' against 
iociety. 

Such is the^ case when an offender has violated a law of 
society and comes under its condemnation. In what way 
and on what principles is society bound to ti*eat him ? 

1. The crime being one which, if permitted, would 
greatly injure if not destroy society, it is necessary tliat it 
be prevented. Society has, therefore, a right to take such 
moasures as will insure its prevention. This prevention 
may always be secured by sohtaiy confinement. 

But, this being done, society is under the same obliga- 
tions to the offender, as the several individuals composing 
the society are under to him. Hence, — 

2. They are bound to seek his happiness by reclaiming 
him ; that is, to direct all treatment of him, while under 
their care, with distinct reference to his moral improvement 
This is the law of benevolence, and it is obligatory no less 
on societies than on individuals. Every one must see that 
the tendency of a system of prison discipline of this kind 
must be to diminish crime ; while that of any other system 
must be, and always has been, to increase it. 

Nor is this chimerical. The whole hi?*oiy of prisons has 
tended to establish precbely tliis result. Prisons which 
have been ccmducted on the principle of retaliation, hdve 
ev^ry where multiplied felons ; while those which hdve 
been conducted on the principle of rendering a prison a 
school of moral refonnation, have, thus far, succeeded beyond 
even the anticipations of their friends. Such a prison is 
also the greatest terror to a wicked man ; and it ceases not 
to be so, until he becomes, at least, comparatively virtuous. 
The whole experience of John Howard is summed up by 
himself in a single sentence : " It is in vain to punish the 
wicked, unhss you seek to reclaim them." 

By what I have said above, I would not be underetood 
to diny the right of society to punish murder by death* 
This right, I tliink, however, is to be established, not by 
the principles of natural law, but by the command of God 
Id Noali. The precept, in this case, soenis to me to havo 
33* 
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been given to die whole human racey and to be still obli 
gatoiy. 

HI. \Miere one society violates the rights of an^Jliei 
iociety. The principles of the gospel, already explained, 
npply equally to this as to the preceding cases. 

1. The individual has, by the law of God, no right to 
return evil for evil ; but is bound to conduct towards eveiy 
other individual, of what nation soever, upon the principle 
of charity. 

2. Tiie uidividual has no right to authorize society to do 
any thing contrary to the law of God ; that is to say, men 
connected in societies are under the same moral law as 
individuals. What is forbidden to the one is forbidden also 
to the other. 

3. Hence, I think w;e must conclude that an injury is to 
be treated m the same manner;* that is, that we are under 
obligation to forgive die offending party, and to strive to 
render him both better and happier. 

4. Hence, it would seem that all wai*s are contrary to 
the revealed will of God, and that the individual has no 
right to commit to society, nor society to commit to govern- 
ment, the power to declare war. 

Such, I must confess, seems to me to be the will of oiu 
Creator; and, hence, that, to all arguments brought in 
favor of war, it would be a sufficient answer, that God has 
forbidden it, and that ng consequences can possibly be con- 
ceived to arise from keeping his law, so temble as those 
which must arise from violating it. God commands us to 
love every .man, alien or citizen, Samaritan or Jew, as our- 
selves ; and the act neither of society nor of government can 
render it our duty to violate this command. 

But let us look at the arguments offered m support of 
war. 

The miseries of war are acknowledged. Its expense, 
at last, begins to be estimated. Its effects upon the physi- 
cal, intellectual, and moral condition of a nation, are de- 
plored. It is granted to be a most calamitous remedy for 
evils, and the most awful scourge that can be inflicted ujx)n 
the human race. It will be granted, tlien, that the resort 
to it, if not necessary, must be intensely wicked ; and that 
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if It be not in the highest degree useful^ it ought to be uni- 
versally abolished. 

It is also granted, that the universal abolition of war 
would be one of the greatest blessings that could be con- 
ferred upon the human race. As to the general priniciphy 
then, there is no dispute. The only question which arises 
\% whether it be not necessary for one nation to act upon 
the principle of offence and defence so long as other nations 
continue to do the same ? 

I answer, first. It is granted that it would be better 
for man in general, if wai-s were abolished, and all means, 
both of offence and defence, abandoned. Now, this seems 
to me to admit, that tliis is the law under which God has 
created man. But this being admitted, the question seems 
to be at an end ; for God never places men under circum- 
stances in which it is either wise, or necessary, or innocent, 
to violate his laws. Is it for the advantage of him who 
Kves among a community of thieves, to steal ; or for one 
who lives among a community of liars, to lie? On the 
contrary, do not honesty and veracity, under these very 
circumstances, give him additional and peculiar advantages 
over his companions ? 

Secondly. Let us suppose a nation to abandon all 
means, both of offence and of defence, to lay aside all 
power of inflicting injury, and to rely for self-preservation 
solely upon the justice of its own conduct, and the nii»ral 
effect which such a course of conduct would produce upon 
the consciences of men. How would such a nation prO' 
cure redress of grievances 1 and how would it be p-oiected 
from foreign aggression 1 

I. Of redress of grievances. Under this head would 
be comprehended violation of treaties, spoliation of pn)perty, 
and ill-treatment of its citizens. 

1 reply, 1. The very fact that a nation relied solely ujton 
the justice of its measures, and the benevolence of its con 
duct, would do more than any thing else to p event the 
occiuTcnce of injury. The moral sentiment of eveiy com 
munity would rise in opposition to injury inflicied upon the 
just, the kmd, and the merciful. Thus, by this course, the 
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probabilities of ar^gression are rendered as few as tlie nature 
of man will pemiit. 

2. But suppose injury to be done. I reply, the proper 
appeal for moral beings upon moral questions, is not to 
physical force, but to the consciences of men. I^t the 
wrong be set forth, but be set Ibrtli in the spirit of love ; 
and in this manner, if in any, will the consciences of men 
be arou9<^d to jusUce. 

3. But suppose this method to fail. Why, then, let us 
flufibr the injury. This is the preferable evil of tne two. 
Uecause diey have injui^d us a little, it does not follow 
that we should injurc oureelves much. But it will be said, 
what is then to become of our national honor? I answer, 
first, if we have acted justly, we surely are not dishonored. 
The dishonor rests upon those who have done wickedly. 
I answer again, national honor is displayed m forbearance, 
in forgiveness, m requiting faithlessness with fideUty, and 
grievances with kindness and good will. These virtues are 
surely as delightful and as honorable in nations as in indi- 
viduals. 

But it may be asked, what is to prevent repeated and 
continued aggression ? I answer, first, not instruments of 
destruction, but the moral principle which God has placed 
in the bosom of every man. I think tliat obedience to the 
law of God, on tlie part of the injured, is the surest preven- 
tive against the rejietition of injury. I answer, secondly, 
suppose diat acting in obedience to tlie law of benevolence 
will not prevent the repetition of injury, will acting upon the 
principle of retaliation prevent it ? This is really die tixie 
question. The evil tempers of the human heart are al- 
lowed to exbt, and we are inquiiing in what manner shall 
we suffer the least injuiy from them ; whether by obeying 
die law of benevolence, or that of retaliation ? It is not 
necessary, tlierefore, to show, diat, by adopting the law of 
benevolence, we shall not suffer at all ; but that, by adopt- 
ing it, we shall suffer less than by the opposite course ; and 
riiat a nation would actually thus suffer less upon the whole 
:han by a!iy other course, cannot, I think, be doubted by 
wiy one who will calmly reflect upon the subject. 
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11. Ilow would such a natioa be protected from external 
attack and entire subjugation ? I answer, by adopting the 
law of benevolence, a nation would render such an event 
in die highest degree improbable. The causes of national 
war are most commonly, the love of plunder, and the love 
of glory. The first of these is rarely, if ever, sufficietit to 
stimulate men* to the ferocity necessary to war, unless when 
assisted by the second. And by adopting as the rule 
of our conduct tlie law of benevolence, all motive arismg 
from the second cause is taken away. There is not a 
nation in Europe that could be led on to war against a 
harmless, just, forgiving, and defenceless people. 

But suppose such a case really should occur, what aro 
we then to do ? 1 answer, is it certain that we can do better 
than suffer injury with forgiveness and love, looking up to 
God, who, in his holy habitatbn, is the Judge of the whole 
earth ? And if it be said, we shall then all be subjected 
and enslaved, I answer again, have wara prevented men 
ijx)m being subjected and enslaved ? Is there a nation on 
the continent of Europe that has not been overrun by 
foreign troops several times, even witliin the present cen- 
tury ? And still more, is it not most commonly the case, 
that the very means by which we repel a despotism irom 
abroad, only establishes over us a military despotism at 
home ? Since, then, the pnnciple of retaliation will not, 
with any certainty, save a country from conquest, the real 
question, as before, is, by obedience to which law will a 
nation be most likely to escape it, by the law of retaliaUon, 
or by that of benevolence ? It seems to me, that a man 
who will calmlv reflect, will see tliat the advantages of 
war, even in this respect, are much less than they have 
been generally estimated. 

I however would by no means assert that for^veness of 
injuries alone is a sufficient protection against wrong. I 
suppose the real protection to be active benevolence. The 
Scriptures teach us that God has created men, both as in- 
dividuals and as societies, under the law of benevolence^ 
and that he intends this law to be obeyed. ^Societies have 
never yet tliought of obeying it in their dealings with each 
other; and men generally consider the allusion to it a« 
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puerile. But tlib alters not the law of God, nor the |.un« 
ishments wluch he inflicts upon nations for the violation of 
It. This punishment I suppose to be war. I believe 
a&gression fiom a foreign nation to be the intimation from 
(rai that we are disobeying tlie law of benevolence, and 
that this is his mode of teaching nations their duty, in this 
respect, to each other. So that aggression seems to me in 
no manner to call for retaliation and injury, but rather 
to call for special kindness and good will. And still 
farther, the requiting evil with good, tends just as strongly 
to the cessation of all mjury, in nations as m individuals. 
Let any man reflect upon the amount of pecuniary expen- 
diture, and the awful waste of human life, wliich the wars 
of the last hundred years have occasioned, and then I will 
ask him whether it be not evident, that the one hundredth 
part of this expense and suffering, if employed in the 
nonest eflbrt to render mankmd wiser and better, would, 
i<mg before tlib time, have banished wars from the earth, 
and rendered tlie civilized world like the garden of Eden. 

If this be true, it will ibilow, that the cultivation of a 
military spirit b injurious to a community, inasmuch as it 
aggravates the source of tiie evil, the corrupt passions of 
the human heart, by the very maimer in which it attempts 
to correct tlie evil itself. 

I am aware that all thb may be called vbionary, roman- 
tic, and chimerical. This, however, neither makes it so, 
nor shows it to be so. The tim^ to apply these epithets 
will be, when tlie justness of their application has been 
proved. And if it be said, these principles may all be 
very true, but you can never induce nations to act upcn 
them; I answer, If diey be true, tlien God requires us 
tlius to act ; and if tliis be tlie case, tlien tliat nation will be 
die happiest and the wisest, which b the first to obey his com- 
mandments. And, if it be said, that tliough all tlib be so, 
yet such b the present state of man, that until hb social 
character oe altered, the necessity of ware will exbt ; I 
answer ; first, it b a solemn tiling to meet the punishments 
which God inflicts for the transgression of his laws. And^ 
secondly, masmuch as tlie reason for tlib necessity arises 
from the social wi(;kedness of man, we are under impera- 
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tive obligations to strive to render that wickedness less; 
and, by all the means in our power, to cultivate among 
nations a spirit of mutual kindness, forbearance, justice and 
benevolence. 



NoTK. I should be guilty of injustice to one class of 
my fellow-creatures, if I should close this treatise • upon 
human duty, without a single remark upon our obligations 
to brutes. 

Brutes are sensitive beings, capable of, probably, as 
great degrees of physical pleasure and pain as ourselves. 
They are endowed with instinct which is, probably, a form 
of intellect inferior to our own, but which, being gener- 
ically unlike to ours, we are unable to understand. They 
differ from us chiefly in being destitute of any moral 
faculty. 

We do not stand to them m the relation of equality. 
"Our right is paramount, and must extinguish theirs.*' 
We have, therefore, a right to use them to promote our 
3omfort, and may innocently take their life, if our necessi- 
Ues demand it. This right over them, is given to us by 
the revealed will of God But, inasmuch as they, like 
ourselves, are the creatures of God, we have no right to 
use them in any other manner than that which God has 
permitted. They, as much as ourselves, are under his 
protection. 

We may, therefore, use them, 1. For our necessities 
We are designed to subsist upon animal food ; and we may 
innocently slay them for this purpose. 

2. We may use them for labor, or for innocent physical 
recreation, as when we employ the horse for draught, or for 
the saddle. 

3. But, while we so use them, we are bound to treat 
them kindly, to furnish them with sufficient food, and with 
convenient shelter. He who cannot feed a brute well 
ought not to own one And when we put them to death 
it should be with the least possible pain. 

4. We are forbidden to trea< them unkindly on any pee 
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fence, or for any reason. There can be no clearer mdk».- 
tion of a degraded and ferocious temper, than pnielty to 
oniiimls. Hunting, in many cases, and horse-racing, seon 
to me liable to censure in this respect. Why should a 
man, for tlie sake of showing his skill as a marksman^ 
sliQot down a poor animal, which he does not need for 
food ? Why should not the brute, that is harming no 
living, tlimgy be permitted to enjoy the happiness of its 
physical nature unmolested? *^ There they are privileged ; 
and he tliat hurts or harms them there, b guilty of a 
wrong." 

5, Hence» all amusements which c(»isist m inflicting 
pain upon animals, such as bull-baiting, cock-6ghting, &c., 
are purely wicked* God never gave us power over ani- 
mals for such purposes. I can scarcely concave of a 
more revolting exhibition of human nature, tlian that which 
b seen when men assemble to witness the misery which 
brutes uiflict upon each other. Surely, nothmg can tend 
more diectly to harden men in worse than bnital ferocity. 
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In this country and in Great Britain. 

PAIiEY'S WATUBAIi THEOIiOQT. Dlustrated by forty Plates, with 
Selections flrom the Notes of Br. Paxton, and AddiUonal Notes, Original and Selected, 
with a Vocabulary of Scientific Terras. Edited by John Ware, M. D. Improved edition, 
with elegant newly engraved plates. 12mo, cloth, embossed, $1.25. 

This work Is veiy ^ncrally introduced into oar best Schools and Colleges throughout the eoun* 
try. An entirely new and beautiful set of Illustrations has recently been procured, which, wit)* 
other hnprovements, render it the best oad most complete work of the kind extant. 
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GUYOrS WORKS. VALUABLE MAPS. 

THB XABTH AXTD MAN ; Leetofes on Compakatitb Phtsicai. Qbogbafb^ 
In iU relaUoo to Uw History of ii*"Vi~t By Aiuiolo Ootot. With Iila8tnttioi& 
Uno, cloU^ $1.26. 

Prat Loprs AoASSrx, of Harrard UnWcnity, mji i ** It wiU oot only render the ita^ of 
geography move attractive, but actnelly thoir it in Iti true lii^t*** 

Hob. Qkobob S. Hillakd ray*: "The work li marked hi learning, ability, and taste. Hia 
bold and coroprahenMve generalisationt reit npon a carafhl foundation of fiurta." 

** Those who have been accustomed to regard Geography as a merely descriptive branch of learn* 
iBg^ drier than the raniaindcr biscuit after a voyage, wiU be delighted to find this hitherto nnat> 
toactive pnnuit oonverted Into a scienoe, the principles of which ara definite and the resnlts con- 
dnsive." — JCortk Jmencan Heview, 

** The grand ids* of the worii is happily expraased by flie anthor, whcra he ealhi it Vbageoffn^' 
etd morcA t^fkittonf' Bometfanes we ftei as if we wen studying a traatise on the exact sciences « at 
others, it strikes the ear like an epic poem. Mow It reads Uke lUstory, and now it sounds like 
prophecy. It will find readsw In whatever language it may be pubiiihed." — Cftrution Exannaer» 

** The work is one of high merit, exhibiting a wide range of knowledge, great research, aad » 
(hikwophical spirit of investigation."— ^SOfimaii's JnaiiaL 

Cl OMPA BATrVTB THYBICIlL AND HISTOBIGAI. GSOGHAi- 
FHT ; or, the Study of the Earth and Inhabitants. A Series of Graduated Ckraises, 
for the use of Schools. By AaMOU) Outot. In preparatwu. 

OTTTOT'B KUBAIi MAPS. A series of elegant Colored Kaps, projected on a 
Uutve scale tor the Bedtation Boom, consisting of a Map of the World, North and Sonth 
Amerioa, Geogfaphical Elements, kc., exhibiting the Physical Phenomena of the Qlobe. 
By Professor Ammold Gctot, vis., 

MlP or TBI World, mounted, $10.00. 

Map or Nobth Amkrica, mounted^ $9.00. 

Hap or South Ambkica, mounted, $9.00. 

Map or GaoGaiPHiOAL ELKMXiras, mounted, $9.00. 

•er* These elegant and entirely original Mural Maps are prajected on a huge scale, so that when 
suspended in the recitation room they may be seen from any point, and the delineaticms with- 
out dlfflculty traced distinctly with the eye. They ara beautifully printed in colors, aad neatly 
mounted for use. 

GEOI^OQIOAIj map op THB UKITBD STATES AND BBIT- 
ISH FBOVINGES OP NOBTH AMEBICA. With an Expl&natoiy 
Text, Geological Sections, and Plates <tf the Fossils which cliaracterise the Formattoqs. 
By JULI8 Mabcou. Two yolomes. Octavo, cloth, $3.00. 

a9* The Map is elegantly colored, and done up with linen cloth back, and folded In octavo fonu, 
with thick cloth coven. 

*' The most complete Geological Map of the United States which has yet appeared. It is a woik 
which all who take an interest in the geology of the United States would wish to possess ^and we 
recommend it as extremely valuable, not only in a geological point of view, but as representing 
Teiy fully the ooal and copper regions of the country. The explanatory text presents a rapid 
sketch of tlie geological eonstilatioui of North America, and is rich in fiicts on the sulgects. It is 
embdlished with a number of beauti Ail plates of the fossils which characterize the fomuUions, thus 
making, with the map, a very ooaqtlete, clears and distutet outlme qf the geotogy qf our coioitry."— 
JGmng Magazme, if. T. 

HATiTi'S aEOItOGICAIi CHABT ; Giving an Ideal Section of the Suooesstw 
Geotogical Formations, with an Actual Section from the Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans. 
By Prof. Jamks Hall, of Albany. Mounted, $9.00. 

A KEY TO OEOIiOaiOAIi CHABT. By Prof. Jakss Hall. 18moy2&etg. 
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IMPORTANT NEW WORKS. 

KJYCyLOTMDlA OP ANECDOTES OF LITEKATUBB AWD 

THE FINE ABTS. Containing a copious and choice Selection of Anecdotes 
of the various forms of Literature, of the Arts, of Architecture, Engravings, Music, 
Poetrj, Painting, and Sculpture, and of the most celebrated Literary Characters and 
Artists of different Countries and Ages, &o. By Kazlitt Arvinb, A. M., author of 
" CyciopsBdia of Moral and Religious Anecdotes." With numerous Illustrations. 725 pp. 
octavo. Cloth, $3.00 j sheep, $3.50 ; cloth, gUt, $4.00 ) half calf, $4.00. 

This is unquestionably the choicest collection of Anecdotes ever published. It contfitns thre« 
thousand and forty Anecdotes : and such is the wonderful variety, that it will be found on aiiuost 
inexhaustible fund of interest for eveiy class of readers. The elaborate classification and Indexes 
must commend it especially to public speakers, to the various classes of literary and scientific tnen^ 
to artists, mechanics, and others^ as a Dictiokaey for reference, in relation to fkcts on the num- 
berless subjects and chamcters introduced. There are also more than oms hundred and fifty fine 
Illustrations, 

THE IiIFE OP JOHN" MIXiTON, Narrated in Connection with the Political, 
JBccLBSiASTiCAL, and Literary Histort of his Time. By David Masson, M.A., Professor 
of English Literature, University College, London. Vol. i., embracing the period from 
1808 to 1639. With Portraits, and specimens of his handwriting at different periods. 
Boyal octavo, cloth, $0.00. 

This important work will embrace three royal octavo volumes. By special arrangement with 
Prof. Masson, the author, O. & L. are permitted to print from advance sheets furnished them, as 
the authorized American publishers of this magnificent and eagerly looked for work. Volumes two 
and three will follow In due time ; but, as each volume covers a definite period of time, and also 
embraces distinct topics af discussion or history, they will be published and sold independent of 
each other, or furnished m sets when the three volumes are completed. 

TEDB QBEYSON IiETTEBS. Selections from the Correspondence of R. E. H. 

Grbtson, Esq. Edited by Hrnbt Rogers, author of "Eclipse of Faith." 12mo, cloth, 

$1.25. 

•* Mr. Ureyson and Mr. Rogers are one and the same person. The whole work is from his pen, 
and every letter is radiant with the genius of the author. It discusses a wide range of sutyects, iu 
the most attractive mimner. It abounds hi the keenest wit and humor, satire and logic. It fiiirly 
entitles Mr. Rogers to rank with Sydney Smith and Charles Lamb as a wit and humorist, and with 
Bishop Butler as a reasoner. Mr. Rogers* name will share with those of Butler and Pascal, in the 
gratitude and veneration of posterity." — London Quarterly. 

** A book not for one hour, but for all hours ; not for one mood, but for every mood ; to think 
over, to dream over, to laugh over." — Boston Journal. 

*'The Letters are intellectual gems, radiant with beauty, happily hitermingUng the grave and 
the gay. — Christian Observer, 

ESSAYS IN BIOGBAPHY AND OKITICISM. By Peter Batnb, M. 
A., author of "The Christian Life, Social and Individual.'* Arranged hi tw« Series, or 
Parts. 12mo, cloth, each, $1.25. 

These volumes have been prepared by the author exclusively for his American publishers, and 
are now published in uniform style. They include nineteen articles, viz. : 

First Sbbibs :— Thomas Dc Quincy. — Tennyson and his Teachers.— Mrs. Barrett Brown- 
ing.— Recent Aspects of British Art— John Buskhi.— Hugh Miller. — The Modern Novel; 
Dickens, Stc. — Ellis, Acton, and Cuzrer Bell. 

Second Sbriks :— Charles Kingsley. — S. T. Coleridge. — T. B. Macaulay. — Alison. --Wel« 
lington. —Napoleon. — Plato. — Characteristics of Christian Civilization. — The Modem University. 
^ The Pulpit and the Press. — Testimony of the Bocks : a Defence. 

VISITS TO EUBOPEAN OEIiEBRITIES. By the Rev. William B. 
Spraoub, D. D. 12mo, cloth, $L00 ; cloth, gilt, $1.50. 

A series of graphic and life-like Personal Sketches of many of the most distinguished men and 
women of Europe, portrayed as the Author saw them in their own homes, and under the most 
advantageous circiunstances. Besides these ** pen and ink " sketches, the work contains the novel 
attraction of afac-sUmle qf the srgnature of each of the persons introduced. (2 8) 



VALUABLE BIOGRAPHIES. 

SXTBAOTB FBOM THS BIABT AKD COBBBSFONDSTBTGEB 
or THS IiAT£ AMOS IjA^^BSNCB. With a brief accoant of some 
locUcntt In his Life. Edited by his bod, Wm. a. Lawbsncb, M. D. With elegant Par> 
traita of Amos and Abbott Lawrence, au Engraving of their Birthplace, an Autograph 
I»Mf« <d Bandwrlting, and a eoploai Index. One lai^ ocSavo volume, dcMth, $1.50 ; royal 
UiKsalotb,|1.00. 

A MmCOIH OF THB laZVB AND TIMB8 OF ISAAC BAOEirS. 
By Alt AT Botbt, Pirataeor of Eoctealastical History hi Newton Iheological lostitation. 
linio, doth, $1.26. 

This wotk gives ea aeeonat of a mnarkablc man, and of a mnariubls movemept fai &e middl* 
of the IssI eaataiy, rssolting in the fonnatton of what were called the " Seiwiate " Charches. It 
s«p|ili«s an important deflcieiu^ hi the history of Mew England afEUcs. For eveiy Baptist, espe- 
eial|r,ittaaa 



IiZVB OF JAMES MONTQOMEBT. By Mrs. II. C. KnnHT, author of 
**Lady Hantiugton and her Fciends," &c. Likeness and elegant Illostrated Title-Page 
oo stoeL 12mo, doth, $1.25. 

This to an original biography, prepared firom the abundant but Ul-digestcd materials eontained 
in the icven octaro volumes of the London edition. The Christtan public in America will wel- 
come iweh a memoir of a poet whose hymns snd sacred melodies have been the delight of every 



MBM07B OF BOGEB WHiUAMS, Founder of the State of Rhode Island. 
• By Prot WuxiAH Qammsll, A. M. lOmo, cloth, 75 cts. 

PHUjIF DODDRrDGE. His Life and Labors. By John Stoughtoit, B.D. With 
an Introductocy Chapter, by Rev. Jamrs G. Miai.l, Author of " Footsteps of our Fore* 
flUhers,'' Lc WVh beautifid lUustfated TlUe-pagC aad Frontispieoe. 16ino, doth, 60 
onoti. 

THB lilFE ANP OOHRBSFOTtDBNOE OF JOH19' FOSTEB. 
Edited by J. E. BtljlN*>, with notices of Sir. ffosTsa, a^ a Pr*4u:lier and a Gompankm. 
By JoHH Shsppabd. A ftew cditlcn, two Tdomes in one} 700 prges. 12mo, cloth, $L25. 

**Tn ilmplicity of bmguage,in majesty of oonceftioit, hto wi'tingt a^ uanuitctLed." ^ Jfbrth 
Britiik Review. 

THE IiIFX: OP GODFBEY WILIilAW VON LEIBNITZ. By Jora 
M. Macus, Esq. On the basis of the German wo.*k of Br. G. £. GLHiUtsH. 16mo, doth, 
75 cu 

•* It merits the special notice of all who are Inte^ected la tf ^e VuiineM of education, ^nd deaervea 
a place by the aide of Brewiter's Lifb of N3Wton, in sU the fiHrsries of our schooli, ?chdeii^"«, and 
Iltexaiy inatitutions." — Watchmati and B^^ctor, 

MEMORIES OF A OBAKDMOTHEB. By a Lady of Ifassadiusetta. 
lOmo, doth, 60 cts. 

t»- •• My path Ilea in a valley, which I have sought to adorn with flowers. Shadows fiom tha 
hUs cover it ; but I make my own aunahine."- Aulhm** Pr^ace, 

THE TEACHER'S LAST LESSON. A Memoir of Martha Wmrmo, lata 
of the Charlestown Female Seminary, with Reminiscences and Suggestive Reflectiona. 
By Catharine N. Badger, an Associate Teacher. -With a Portrait, aikl an Engraving 
of the Seminary. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, 

The subject of thia Memoir waa, for a quarter of a century, at the head of one of the most cele- 
brated fismale seminaries in the country. During that period she educated more than three Oum- 
a«M/ young Udies. She was a kindred spirit to Mary Lyon, (To^ 



VALUABLE WORKS. 

FOOTSTEPS OF OUB FOBEFATHERS ; What they suffered and what 
they sought. Describing Localities, and Portraying Personages, and Events, conspicu* 
OU3 in the Struggles for Religious Liberty. By James G. Miall. Ck)ntaining thirty-six 
Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

MEMOBIALS OF EABLY OHBISTI AWITY ; Presenting, in a graphic, 
compact, and popular form. Memorable Events of Early Ecclesiastical History, &c. By 
Bev. J. G. Miall, author of »' Footsteps of our Forefathers." With numerous Illustra- 
tions. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

aS^The above, by Miall, are both exceedingly Interesting and inatructive works. 

EEFCJBIiICAN' OHBISTI ANITY ; or, True Liberty, as exhibited in th« 
life. Precepts, and early Disciples of the Great Redeemer. By the Rev. E. L. Magoon, 
D. D., author of " Proverbs for the People," &c. Second edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

** The author has at hit command a rich store of learning, from which he skllftiUy draws abun- 
dant evidence for the support of the positions he assumes.**— Puritan Recorder. 

THE PEBSON" AWD WOBK OF CHBIST. By Ernest Sartoriits,D.D., 
Konigsberg, Prussia. Translated by Rev. Oakhan S. Stearns, A. M. 18mo, cloth, 42 els. 

*♦ A work of much ability, and presenting the argument In a style that will be new to most of 
American readers. It will deservedly attract attention." — Jfew York Observer 

CHBISTIANITY DEMONSTBATED ; in four distinct and indeijendenl 
series of proo& } with an Explanation of the Types and Prophecies concerning tlie 
Messiah. By Rev. IIarvet Newcomb. 12mo, cloth, 75 cts. 

^THE SAINT'S EVEBLASTINO BEST. By Richard Baxter 16mo, 
cloth, 50 cts. 

THE BEIiIQIONS OF THE WOBLD, and their Relations to Christianity. 
By FredIsrick Denison Mauricb, A. M., Professor of Divinity in King's College, London. 
16mo, cloth, 60 cts. 

TH!E CHBISTIAN" "WOBIjD unmasked. ByJoHNBERRn)dB,A M., 
Vicar of Everton, Bedfordshire. With a Life of the Author, by Rev. Thomas Guthrib, 
D. D., Minister of Free St. John's, Edinburgli. 16mo, cloth, 50 cts. 

" The book,** says Dr. Gdthrik, In his Introduction, '* which we introduce anew to the public, 
has liurvived the test of years, and still stands towering above things of inferior growth, like a 
cedar of Lebanon. Its subject Is all-important ; In doctrine It is sound to the core ; it glows with 
fervent piety ; It exhibits a most skilful and unsparing dissection of the dead professor ; while its 
style is so remarkable that he who could preocA as Berridge has written would hold any congrega> 
tion by the ears." 

THE IMITATIOM" OF CHBIST. By Thomas a Eempis. Introductory 
Essay, by T. Chalmers, D. D. Edited by the Rbv. Howard Malcom, D. D. Cheap 
edition. 18mo, cloth, 38 cts. 

GTTIDO AND JTriilUS. Thb Doctrinb of Sin and thb Propitiator ; or, the 
True Consecration of the Doubter. Exhibited in the Correspondence of two Friends. By 
Frbdbrick Augustus 0. Tholuck, D. D. Translated from the German, by Jonathah 
Edwards BtlahI). With an introducUoa by Johh Ptb Smith, D. D. 16mo, cloth, 
00 cU. (14) 



VALUABLE WORKS. 

liOTHEBS OF THB 'WI81S AND QOOD. By Jabbs Bushs, D. "D, 
lOmo, cloth, 76 cto. } cloth, gilt, $1.26. 

t9* A tkctch of the msthen of nun 7 of the most eminent men of the world, and showing how 
moch they wen Indebted to mternal iniliwnce for their greetaen and ezceiience of diaracter. 

ICY MOTHEB; or^ RecoQectioaa of Uaternal Inflaenoe. By a New England Ckt^ 
gynan. With a beautiAii Frootispieoe. l&no, cloth, 76 cts. ; cloth, gUt, $1.25. 

A writer of wide edehrltyaayi of the book: *« It ie one of thoee rare pictiiree painted from fift 
with the ezqoiitt* alOU of one at Um OU JfoKen, wtiich eo aeidom iireeent themaelvet to the 



THE "BJLOEIjLEilSlT WOMAN, as Beflcribed In the Book of Proverbs With 
au lulrodttction by Bcv. W. B. Bpragub, D. D. Containing twenty-four splendid lUns* 
tratioos. Ihinl thousand. 12mo, doth, $1.00 •, ctoth, gilt, $1.75 j extra Turkey, $2.50. 
t9-Th!« elegant volume Is an appropriate and valuable ** Gift Book " for the husband to preaml 

the wift, or the child the mother. 

THE SIGNET BINQ, Ain> Its Bmayksly Motto. From the German. XUns- 
tnited. lOmo, ctoth, gUtf'Sl cts. 

t9" Seldom within eo small a compass has such wdghly teaching been presented with such 
exquisite and channing skilL 

THE MABBIAGE BING ; or, How to Make Home Happy. From the writings 
of JoBM AnoKLL J AJffcs. BeauUfuUy Illustrated edition. 16mo, cloth, gilt, 75 cts. 

OIjAD tidings ; or, the Gospel of Peace. A Series of Daily Meditations for 
Christian Disciples. By Rev. W. K. Twkkdis, D. D. With an elegant illustrated title- 
page. 16mo,clolb, 63 cts.} cloth, ^t, $1.00. 

A liAMF TO THE PATH ; or, the Bible in the Heart, the Home, and the 
MarkeUphice. With au elegant illustrated title-page. lOmo, doth, 03 cts.-, clo. gilt, $1.00. 

SEED-TIME AND HABVEdT ; or, Sow Well and Reap Well. A Book far 
the Young. With an elegant illustrated title-page. lOmo, cloth, 63 cts. } doth, gUt, $1.00. 

O^The above Interesting works, by Dr. Tweedie, are of uniform sise and style, and 'well 
adapted for ** gilt books." 



GATHERED IjIIiIES ; or, Little Children in Heaven. By Re7. A. C. Thompsoh, 
Author of *'The Better Land." 13mo, flexible clotli, 25 cts. } flexible cloth, gilt, 31 cts. } 
and cloth, gilt, 42 cts. 

" My beloved has gone down Into his garden to gather inies." — Song of Solomon. 
** In almost every household such a little volume as this will meet a tender welcome.* — If.T, 
Evangelist, 

OITB lilTTIiE ONES IN HEAVEN. Bditedby the Author of "The Aim- 
weU Stories," &c. ISmo, cloth, 50 cts. } cloth, gilt, 75 cts. 

This little volume contains a choice collection of pieces, in verse and prose, on the death and 
future happiness of young children. 

SAFE HOME; or, the Last Days and Happy Death of Fannie Kenyon. With an 
Inti*oductioa by Prof. J. L. lanoobi, of Brown University. 18mo, flexible cloth cover, 
25 cts. i gilt, 31 cts. 

This is a delightftil narrative of a zemorkabls UtUe ghl, and la recommended to the attention, 
particularly, of Sabbath Schools. (24) 



WORKS FOE BIBLE STUDENTS. 

KITTO*S POPULAB CYCLOPAEDIA OI* BIBIiIOAL LITEBA. 
TUBE. Condensed firom the larger work. By the Author, Johk Kitto, D. D. As- 
sisted by Jambs Tatlor, D. D., of Glasgow. With over five hundred Illustrations. One 
volume, octavo, 812 pp. Cloth, $3.00 j sheep, $3.60-, cloth, gilt, $4.00 ; half calf, $4.00. 

• 
A DicTioiTABT OF THE BiBLK. Serving, also, •■ a Cohmeittabt, embodying the products of 
the best and most recent researches in biblical literature in which the scholars of Europe and 
America have been engaged. The work, the result of immense labor and research, and enriched 
by the contributions of writers of distinguished eminence in the various departments of sacred liter* 
•ture, has t>een, by universal consent, pronounced the best work of its class extant, and the one best 
suited to the advanced knowledge of the present day in all the studies connected with theological 
science. It is not only intended for ministers and theological students, but it is also particularly 
adapted to parents, Sabbath-school teachers, and the great body of the religious public. 

THE HISTOBY OF PALESTINE, firom the Patriarchal Age to the Present 
Time ; with Chapters on the Geography and Natural History of the Country, the Cus« 
toms and Institutions of the Hebrews. By John Kitto, D. D. With upwards of two 
hundred Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

aar a work admirably adapted to the Family, the Sabbath, and the week-day School Library. 

ANAIiYTIOAL COM-OOBDANCH TO THE HOLT SOBIP- 
TIJBEB ; or, the Bible presented under Distinct and Classified Heads or Topics. By 
John Eadib, D. D., LL. D., Author of " Biblical Cyclopaedia," " Ecclesiastical Cyclopae- 
dia,*' ** Dictionary of the Bible," etc. One volume, octavo, 840 pp. Cloth, $3.00 j sheep, 
$3.50 ', cloth, gilt, $4.00 ; half Turkey morocco, $4.00. 

The dbaeet of this Concordance Is to present the Scbiptusss zktire, under certain classified 
and exhaustive heads. It diflfen from an ordinary Concordance, in that its arrangement depends 
not on WORDS, but on subjects, and the verses are printed in full. Its plan docs not bring it at 
all into competition with such limited works as those of Gaston and Warden 5 for they select doo 
trinal topics principally, and do not profess to comprehend as this the entire Bible. The work 
also contidns a Synoptical Table of Contents of the whole work, presenting in brief a system of 
biblical antiquities and theology, with a very copious and accurate index. 

The value of this work to ministers and Sabbath-school teachers can hardly be over-estimated 1 
and it needs only to be examuied, to secure the approval and patronage of every Bible student 

CBXTDEN'S COWDEITSED COWCOBDAITCE. A Complete Concord- 
ance to the Holy Scriptures. By Alexander Crcden. Revised and Be<^ited by the 
Bev. Daviii Kino, LL. P. Octavo, doth backs, $1.26 j sheep, $1.60. 

The condensation of the qvotations of Scripture, arranged under the most obvious heads, while 
It dimimsheg the bulk of the work, gready facOitaies the finding of any required passage. 

" We have in this ecUtion of Cruden the best made better. That is, the present is better adapted 
to the purposes of a Concordance, by the erasure of superfluous references, the omission of unne* 
cessary explanations, and the contraction of quotations, ftc. It is better as a manual, and is better 
adapted by its price to the means of many who need and ought to possess such a work, than the 
former hirge and expensive edition."— Puritan Recorder. 

A COMMENTABY ON" THE OBIQINAIi TEXT OP THE ACTS 
OP THE A POSTIjES. By Horatio B, Hackett, D. D., Prof, of Biblical Liter- 
ature and Interpretation, In the Newton Theol. Inst. [CT A new, revised, and enlarged 
edition. Royal octavo, cloth, $2.25. 

eST' This most important and very popular work has been thoroughly revised j large portions 
entirely re-written, with the addition of more than one hmdred pages of new matter; the result of 
the author's continued, laborious mvcstigationiiand travels, since the publication of the first edition, 



VALUABLE NEW WORKS. 

QOB BBVUAIiXD ZV ST ATUBS Ain> IN GHBI8T s Indodiiv a 
UeftUaUoo of tlw DcTelopment Theorj ooatained in Um *' VesUges of the Natural Histocy 
of CrBaUod." Bj Bct. Jaxu B. Waulw, AttCbur of «*Tiu I'hiuwopht or nti fi^a 
or tUi.vATMMf .** ltoo» oloUi, $1.00. 

PHIIiOSOFar Ol* THB fI«Air OIP SAIiVATIOII's aBookfortha 
Timet. By an Kmmrkft Cmxu. With an lotrodnctory Essay by Caltui £. Srowi^ 
P.P. 07 New ImproTed and enlarged editioD. 12mO| doth, 76 cts. 

TAHVBR 0HBI8T | or, The MesMnrlal Name. By Alkzandbb MaoWbostdl 
With an Introdnctoiy Letter by NAnuMSL W. Tatlob, D. D., Dwight Professor in Tale 
TheoL Bern, lamo, cloth, 00 ctt. 

BAIiVATION BT 0HBI8T. A Series ct Disoooises on some of the most Ln- 
portant Doctrines of the OospeL By FaAacia Watlakd, D. D. 12mo, doth, $L00 } 
doth, gilt, $1.S0. 

CowTBirTS. -> "nicoralleal AflieI>m.'->Pnetical%thelnn. "The Moral Charuter of Han.— 
Tlw Fall of Han. — Juitiflcation 1^ Works ImpoMible. — Preparation for the Advent.— Work of 
the BfeMiah.— Jiullflcation by Faith.— Convenion. — Imitaton of God.— Grieving the Spirit.— 
A Dij in the Life of Jeraa. — The Benevolence of the GoepeL — The Fall of Peter. — Character 
of Bakam. — Teradty. — The Church of ChiJM. — The Unity of the Choich. — Duty of Obedi- 
ence to the Civil Magietnite (three Seimont). 

THX OBB AT DAT Ol* ATOTSTESMENT ; or, Meditations and Prayers oo 
the Lftit Twenty<roar Hoars of the Sufferings and Death of Oar Lord and Saviour Jesos 
Christ Translated from the German of CHABLom Elizabbth Nkbeun. Edited by 
Mas. CoLW BlACKBNZtB. Elegantly priiUed and bound. Itoio, doth, 75 ets. 

THIS SXTENT OF THE ATOITEMSNT IN ITS BEIiATIOIT 
TO OOD AND THE UHTVIIBSS. By Rev. Thomas W. Jbnktn, D. D., 
hite President of Coward College, London. 12mo, doth, $1.00. 

Thif work waa thorongfaly revieed by the author not long before his death, exclusively tar the 
present publishers. It has long been a standard work, and without doubt presents the most com- 
plete discussion of the suttject in the language. 

** We oondder this volume as setting the long and fiercely agitated qnestiott as to the extent of 
the Atonement completely at rest Posterity will thank the author till the latest ages fbr his illus* 
tiiousaigument"— JVew Tork Ev<utgeii$U 

THIS SUWERTNG SAVIOtTB ; or, Meditations on the Last Days of Christ 
By Ybbd. W. KacniMACHBB, D. D., aathor of *«£iyah the Tishbite.** 12mo, cloth, $1.25u 

** The narrative is given with thrilling vividness, and pathos, and beauty. Marking, as we prcK 
leaded, sevend passages fbr quotation, we found them in the end so numerous, that we must i^er 
Ihe reader to the work Itselil" — News cf (Ae Charehm (Scottish), 

THE XMITATIOIf OF CHBIBT. By Thomas a Kkmpis. With an Intro, 
dactory Essay, by Thomas Chalmbrs, D. D. Edited by Howabd BIalcom, D. D. A 
new edition, with a' Lira or Thomas a Kbmpis, by Dr. C. Ullmann, aathor %£ **Be> 
formers before the Reformation.'* 12mo, cloth, 85 cts. 

This may safely be pronounced the best Protestant edition extant of this ancient and celebrated 
work. It is reprinted fi-om Payne's edition, collated with an ancient Latin copy. The peculisi 
ftature of this new edition is the improved page, the elegant, huge, clear type, and the NaW Lira 
or A Kbmpis, by Dr. Unmana. /£ 3^ 
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